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“Where does the wisdom and She pawe divine 


In a more bright and sweet reflection shine? 
Where do we finer strokes and colours sce 
` Of the Creators real 


po etry , 
Than when we with attention look 
Upon the third day's volume of the Book ? 
x we could open and intend our eye, 
7e all like es should Sen 
Even in a bush, the radiant Deity.” 


owxey, The Garden, Essay V. 
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23 9 y te 
PREFACE. 


Licut words are at times igo serviceable than learned 
lines, and persuasions are often more effective than 
arguments, This is especially the case in respect of 
subjects that are adapted for universal enjoyment, and 
that appeal to feeling first and afterwards arouse 


curiosity and set the mind to work. Garden flowers 


.give more delight, perhaps, to those who study their 


history and cultivation and uses, than to such as 
admire them but in a casual way, and who may be 
said to smile and pass on. But in either case the 
gratification, which is one of sentiment in the first 


instance, becomes an intellectual exercise, and may be 


. aided by one given to gossiping, and with a -little 


knowledge to flavour his words. It is with some such 
purpose the following papers have been penned to ac- 


company a series of pictures adapted to awaken and 


S. H. 


‘sustain an interest in “familiar garden flowers.” 
o 


a 
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THE subjoined notes will be useful to readers who desiro more information 
of a scientific and technical nature than is embodied in the sketches that 
accompany the plates, To arrange them ofherwise than in accordance with 
the arrangement of subjects in the body of the work wouldeappoear an incon- - 
gruity: and as each note is complete in itself, the lack of scientific sequence 
is probably of no consequence. It is impossible, indeed, in such a work as 
the present, to follow any system, unless it be that of the butterfly, which 


probably knows but little of botany, but appears to be perfectly happy in 
going from flower to flower. 


WALLFLOWER, or CHEIRANTHUS. The English name. 
refers to the habit of the plant as an inhabitant of walls and rocks; the 
Latin name implies that it is in an especial manner a nosegay or * hand ”” 
flower. N.O., Crucifere. Lixnzan: lö, Zetradynamia.—The cruciferous 
order is one of the most natural as well as most important of the great 
families of the vegetable kingdom, as it includes the cabbages, cauliflowers, 
eresses, mustards, turnips, colzas, horse-radish, sea-kale, and an immense 
number of ornamental plants, of which the candytuft, stock, wallflower, and 
arabis are familiar examples. Many of the plants of this order are characterised 
by a. volatile acridity and a pungent flavour; they are stimulant and anti- 
scorbutic; none of them are poisonous. Most of them are annual or biennial 
herbs; some are perennial and sub-shrubby; all have alternate leaves 
without stipules: the flowers are hermaphrodite, regular, and consist of a 
calyx of four pieces aud a corolla of four petals clawed at the base and 
arranged opposite each other in the form of a cross; hence the term ** cruci- 
ferous.” The stamens are six in number, four of which are longer than the 
other two. The stigma is two-lobed. The ovary is superior, with two cells 
separated by a partition to which the ovules are attached. The fruit isa 


_silique, or a silicle, dry, one or many seeded, and usually opening in two 


valves, The seeds are without albumen, but in -many instances contain oil, 
which is removed by expression for commercial purposes. p. 1l. 


ACONITUM, most probably from Acone, the place where it was - 
first found. N.O., Raxunculacee.  LINNEAN: 18, Polyandria ; 2, Trigynia. 
—The ranunculus or crowfoot family consists of herbaceous and half-shrubby 
plants, with leaves alternate, divided, aud widened ‘at the base, where they 
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viii FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 
Bc: the sm. The flowers vary much in their disposition, 
fede eer f three leaves close to them or at some distance 


ing sometimes a whorl o: e 
tore The calyx consists of three to six pieces; the corolla contaias prtals 
that have a distinct numerical relation to the leaves of the calyx, being equal, 


iple. Thus the buttercups have usually a calyx of five leaves 
See orl ot five petals; but the pilewort, or lesser celandiue, has usually 
three sepals and nine petals ; while the peony has five sepals and five to ten 
petals. The stamens are. generally numerous, distinct, and situated under 
the ovary. The carpels, or seed-vessels, are sometimes one-seeded and 
collected in a head or capitule ; ‘or many-seeded and combined in a whorl ; 
or aro compressed so as to forma many-celled pistil. All the ranunculaceous 
plants have watery juices, and are more or less acrid and poisonous, and the 
roots are often more decidedly poisonous than the stems and leaves. But the 
poisonous principle is destroyed by boiling or drying; hence some of these 
plants are used for food when cooked, and the poisonous crowfoots of our 
meadows, which are never touched by cattle, become wholesome fodder when 


dried in the form of hay. The aconite may be distinguished from all other 


a 


members of the ranunculus family by the fact that the large uppermost 
segment of its calyx overhangs the petals and other parts in the form of a 
helmet. : p. 9. 


PETUNIA, from petun, the Brazilian name ior tobacco. N.O., 
Solanacee. LiNNXAN: 5, Pentandria ; 1, Monogyuia.—Ihis order is com- 
posed of herbs Gr shrubs, rarely of arborescent plants, with colourless juices, 
round or irregularly angled stems or branches, sometimes armed with thorns 
or prickles; their leaves alternate, simple, entire, or lobed ; the inflorescence 
is variable, mostly axillary, sometimes terminal; the flowers regular and 
united ; the calyx is five-parted, persistent; corolla monopetalous, five-cleft 
or four-cleft, regular, deciduous; stamens inserted upon the corolla, as many 
as the segments of the limb, and alternate with them; ovary two or four- 
celled, stigma simple ; fruit either a capsule or a berry ; seeds numerous. A 
large and somewhat anomalous order, comprehending many useful and many 
noxious plants, as, for example, the potato, tomato, nightshade, egg-plant, 
capsicum, henbane, and tobacco. Between the flower of the potato and that 
of the petunia what a difference, and yet we are to regard them as somewhat 
nearly related ! p. 9. 


LILIUM, from kirion, or from the Celtic li, white. N.O., Liliacee. 
LINNEAN : 6, Herandria; 1, Monogynia.—The lilyworts are endogenous 
plants widely scattered over the globe, and comprehending the dracwenas, 
yuccas, aloes, and asparagus, as well as the true lilies, which for the most 
part produce fleshy bulbs of annual duration. The leaves are always simple 
and undivided, and usually have the veins running straight from the base to 
the apex, but in some dracenas they diverge from the midrib to the margin. 
The flower consists of six perianth pieces, six stamens with anthers opening 
inwards, and a superior three-celled ovary changing to n three-celled fruit. 
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SYNOPSIS. ix. 


"The true lilies have a longitudinal nectaziferou£ fierrow at the base of each 
petal ofperianth piece, an undivided style, a capitate stigma, and flat seeds. 
The celour of the flowers is white, yellow, or red. p. 13. 


TROPZIOLUM, from, tropaion, a trophy. ` N.O., Tropaolacec. 
Linnzan: 8, Octandria; 1, Monogynia. j p- 


PHLOX, from plor, a flame, in allusion to the splendour of the 
flowers. N.O., Polemoniacee, LINNEAN: 9, Pentandria 1, Monogynia.— 
The order represented by Polemonium cohsists, for the most part, of herbaceous 
plants with alternate leaves, regular flowers which have a five-cleft calyx, 
and a five-lobed corolla consisting of one piece as in the primulas. The 
stamens are five in number, inserted alternately with the lobes of the corolla; 
ovary three-celled, fruit a capsule. There is not much to,be said of this 
order, as it has no important place in the arts, and it is restricted in its forms 
and geographical distribution. It is more largely represented in the new 
than in the old world, and the majority of its members are found in tem- 
perate climates, a few of the smaller kinds giving a glow of colour to alpine 
and sub-arctic scenery. As garden plants, many of them are of great im- 
portance, as not only the phlox, but the gilia, ipomopsis, cobæa, leptosiphon, 
and the lovely cautua are members of the order. | p. 91. 


MICHAELMAS DAISY.—See under “ Aster.” ` p.95. 
LÀ 
SINGLE FUCHSIA.—See under “Fuchsia.” p. 29. 


CHRISTMAS ROSE, or HELLEBORUS. The familiar 
mame necds no explanation. Helleborus is from the Greek Aelein, to kill, 
and Jora, food; implying a poisonous plant, which this certainly is. N.O., 
Ranuiculacee, Lixnman: 18, Polyandria; 6, Polygynia.— See under 
*: Aconitum.” 3 p. 93. 


LAVENDER, from Latin laro, to wash. N.O. Lamiacee, or Labi- 
ate, LINNEAN: ld, Didynamia; 1, Gymnospermia.—The labiate order is 
marked with strong characters, and “constitutes a distinct though extremely 
large group. The members of it are mostly herbs and low shrubs with square 
stems, opposite leaves, and aromatic juices; the flowers are singularly formed; 
the calyx is bell-shaped with five teeth; the corolla tubular, irregular, two- 
lipped, the upper one very short and sometimes wanting; stamens four; 
ovary four-lobed ; stigma two-cleft; fruit composed of four one-sceded nuts 
enclosed in the interior of the permanent calyx. A large proportion of the 
most useful aromatic herbs belong to this order, such as sage, thyme, mar- 
joram, mint, betony, ground ivy, &c. About 1,714 species are known, of 
which over 1,000 belong to the castern hemisphere. The temperate and 
warm temperate parts of the earth are largely occupied with labiates ; there 
are but few in the Equinoctial regions, and still fewer are Arctic. OP 37. 
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xo FAMILIAR GARDEN: FLOWERS. 


CAMPANUTLAj;'irom Lat, campana, a little bell. N.O., Campanu- 


lacee. LINNzaNn: 0, Pentandria; 1, Monogynia.—This order consists for 


rt of leafy herbs with alternate leaves, which sometimes contain a 
as The dorus are hermaphrodite and regular, consisting of a 
persistent calyx, usually of five divisions, tut sometimes of three or eight. 
Corolla inserted in the summit of the tube of the calyx, usually five-lobed, 
and bell or saucer-shaped ; stamens five, inserted in the summit of the tube 
of the calyx: ovary inferior, with two, three, or five many-ovuled seeds ; 
fruit a capsule czntaining many seeds attached to a central placenta. A 
comparatively unimportant order, the members of which are esteemed for 
their beauty. E p. 41. 


RUDBECKIA, named after O. Rudbeck, a Swedish botanist. N.O., 
Asteracee, LINEAN: 19, Syngencsia ; 3, Frustranea.—See under ESI OU 
p. A3. 


MARIGOLD.—See under “ Aster." p. 19. 


BALSAM, or IMPATIENS. The word balsam explains itself, 
although the plaut does not furnish any oil or balm or resin that might 
be so called. The term impatiens refers to the hasty escape of the seeds 


when the pod is touched. N.O., Balsaminacee. LINNEAN : 5, Penlan- q 


dria; 1, Monogynia.—The order consists chiefly of succulent herbs, with 
sometimes radical leaves, but more frequently caulescent leaves which are 
alternate or opposite; flowers irregular, issuing from the axils of the leaves ; 
calyx with five segments, which are petal-like and unequal ; corolla with five 
petals alternate with the segments of the calyx, the anterior petal large aud 
concave, the two posterior united with the two small lateral ones; stamens 
five; fruit a capsule with five many-seeded cells beneath, but one-celled 
above and opening in five elastic valves. A small order containing no 
plauts of special interest or importauce. p. 93. 


YORK AND LANCASTER ROSE.—Sce under “Rosa.” 


p. 9t. 
"MARIGOLD, o CALENDULA. N.O., Asteracce. LIN- 
TUEAN ; 19, Syngenesia ; 4, Necessaria. p. Gl. 


" SESSAMINE, or JASMINE. N.O., Jasminacee. LINNEAN : 
9; Diandria ; 1, AMonogynia.—-Climbing shrubs or miniature trees, with 
leaves opposite or alternate ; trifolinte or unequally pinnate, without stipules ; 
. flowers hermaphrodite, regular; calyx of five to eight lobes; corolla with 

five to eight lobes; stamens two; ovary two-celled; fruit a double berry or 
duplex capsule. A small order, the members of which are met with in 
tropical and warm temperate climates. In many instances the flowers 


abound in a fragrant essential oil. P. 05. 
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SYNOPSIS. zi 


SALVIA, from selo, to save, in allusion 'o tne medicinal properties 
of the sage and other aromatic plants of the same genus. N.O., Lamiacee, 
or Lifwworts, Lrxxzax: 2, Diandria; 1, Monogynia.—This order has 
several distinctive characters. The stems are four-cornered, the leaves. 
are opposite, replete with receptacles of aromatic oil; the flowers in whorls 
or opposite cymes, the corolla bilabinte, the upper lip overlapping the 
lower, which is larger and three-lobed; the fruits are small nuts enclosed 
within the persistent .calyx. As they come near to borageworts, note 
should be taken of their square stems and jrregular flowers, for borago- 
worts have round stems and regular flowers. The labiates are natives of 
temperate regions chiefly, and are very abundant. In the cooler parts of 
India there are over two hundred species; they love dry sunny places, as is 
the case generally with aromatic plants. In the arts they are much used, as 
in the preparation of perfumes and sauces; a few are eatgble, and many 
have valuable medicinal properties. The famous patchouli is a labiate ; 
lavender, mint, horehound, and rosemary are familiar labiates renowned for- 
their several uses. As regards the rosemary there can De no question of its 
power of encouraging the growth of hair, and thereby curing baldness ; it is 
used also in the manufacture of Hungary water, and contributes in an 
especial degree to the pungent aroma of eau de Cologne. The famous 
Narbonne honey is derived from the flowers of rosemary, which abounds in 
that district of France. p. 69. 


INDIAN PINK, o DIANTHUS, from dios divine, and 
anthos, flower, the divine flower. N.O., Caryophyllaceae. LINSEAN: 10, 
Decandria ; 2, Digynia.—Seo under “Lychnis.” p. 13. 


GLADIOLUS, from gladius, a sword, in allusion to the form of the 
leaves, N.O.,Jridacee. LINNEAN: 3, Triandria; 1, Monogynia.—Although 
the Cape species of gladiolus are best known in gardens, there are a few 
European species, and two of them are found wild in Britain. Gladiolus 
segetum, the cornflag, and G. communis, which may be called English if not 
British, very fairly represent the fomily, aud are worthy of the special 
attention of the rambling botanist. Hitherto, however, G. communis has 
only been found amongst the bracken near Lyndhurst, in the New Forest. 
—See under “ Iris.” pTi. 


MALCOMIA. Named after W. Malcom, mentioned by Ray. 
N.O., Crucifere. LINNÆAN: l5, Tetradynamia.—Sec under « Wall- 
flower.” p.81. 


LOBELIA, named after M. Lobel, botanist. N.O., Lobeliacer. 
Lineman: 5, Pentandria; 1, Monogynia.—This order consists almost exclu- 
sively of herbs and under-shrubs of suspicious qualities. The leaves are 
alternate and simple; the flowers irregular; the corolla five-lobed ; the fruit 
a capsule opening at the top. The species are, for the most part, moisture- 
loving plants, possessing acrid juices of the most poisonous nature, — p.85. 


^ ^ 
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xii FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


7 “Named after J. and G. Commelin, -Dutch 
A emule LINNEAN: 3, Ti viandria ; 1, Monogynia. 
—The Commelinas, or spiderworts, are of comparatively small consequence, 
so far as we know, in the vegetable world. They are herbs with herma- 
phrodite flowers, which are m in two-sets of three pieces ; the fruit is 
a capsule. Some of the plants of this order are edible, and those known in 
gardens which produce tuberous roots are sweet and agreeable. Trom the 
flowers of Commelina communis ultramarine is prepared. p. 89. 


COLUMBINE, or AQUILEGIA. The familiar name is 
from columba, a dove, the botanical name from agwila, an eagle; in both 
-cases a fancied resemblance to a bird supplies the name, and it cannot be 
called far-fetched. N.O., Ranunculacee.  LINNGXAN: 13, Polyaidria; 5, 


Pentagynia.—See under “ Aconitum.” p. 93. 
JASMINUM, a Latin form of the Eastern name of the plant.—Sco 
under *' Jessamine.” p. 97. 


BROWALLIA. Named after Bishop Browallius. N.O., Sero- 
phulariacee. LINNEAN: 14, Didynamia; 2, Angiosperinia.—Sec under 
“ Mimulus.” : p. 101. 


EVERLASTING PEA, r LATHYRUS. N.O., Legu- 
minosee, or Fabacee. LINNEAN: 17, Diadelphia ; 4, Decandria.—See under 
“Sweet Pea.”  . p. 105. 


BEGONIA. Named in honour of M. Begon, a French patron of 
Botany. N.O., Begoniacee. Linnman: 21, Monæcia; 9, Polyandria— 
‘These are interesting plants to the botanist no less than to the horiiculturist. 
To discover their alliances has greatly perplexed the masters of classification, 
but Lindley made the best guess in associating them with the cucurbits, as 
the observant eye will soon discover after having had the clue revealed. The 
manner in which the male and female flowers appear side by side, and the 
disposition of stamens and stigmas, as well as the whole process of reproduc- 
tion, the winged ovary being a very fair though very distant representative 
of a gourd, afford ready aid to the student in the determination of relation- 
‘ships. Lindley remarks (“ Vegetable Kingdom,” 318) :—‘ The discovery of 
Mr. Hartweg of begonias scrambling up trees and shrubs to the height of 
twenty-five fect, renders the resemblance almost complete," The bégonias 
»ure herbaceous plants for the most part, but the order comprises plants of a 
more robust growth than the begonias of the gardens, but of trees and 
‘shrubs in any proper sense of thoso terms there are none. The order belongs 
wholly to the new world, being unknown (except as exotic) in the old, 
although the conditions requisito to the growth of begonias appear to be 
complete m many parts of Africa and Asia. All the plants of this order 
mi an acid juice, and the roots are astringent and bitter. The leaves are 
aise ate, an ae me ae very richly and variously coloured ; 
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SWEET PEA, or LATHYRUS, trot» Greek iatensive prefix 
la, anth houros, raging, the seeds being supposed to promote excitement if 
eaten, N.O., Fabacee, or Leguminifere. — LiNNEAN: li, Diadelphia; 
4, Decandria.—The “ papilionaceous” or butterfly flowers represent- au 
enormous natural order, comprising herbs, shrubs, and trees, from the 
wayside trefoil to the climbinf wisteria and the stately acacia, and the 
useful peas and beans of the garden. The leaves are alternate, usually 
compound, but sometimes simple. The flowers are irregular, with calyx 
of five uncqual teeth; the corolla is composed of five unequal petals, of 
which one is larger than the rest and envefops them. This is called the 
standard ; the two lateral petals are the wings ; the two under petals, which 
are equally united, form what is called the keel. ‘There are many deviations. 
from this typical structure, and in some few instances the corolla consists 
of five equal petals, stamens generally ten." The fruit is always a pod, 
generally dry, many-seeded, opening in two valves, or unopening, as in 
sophora. The seeds of many plants of this order are well known for their ` 


uses as food, but some of them are poisonous, and the order includes plants 
that produce powerful drugs. p. 113. 


HONEYSUCKLE, or CAPRIFOLIUM. The generic name 
means goat-leaf, because, we suppose, of the tendency of the plant to climb ; 
but such etymologies are unsatisfactory. N.O., Caprifoliacce.  LINNGEAN : 
5, Pentandria; 1, Monogynia.—Au interesting order, comprising, for the 
most part, deciduous twining shrubs. An important section*is the genus 
Lonicera, named aiter Adam Lonicor, which is closely related to the genus 
Caprifolium. The flowers in this order are usually formed of a five-lobed 
calyx and a five-lobed corolla, each consisting of only one piece; the fruit is 
a berry. The associates of the honeysuckles are the elders, viburnums, 
suowberries, weigelas, cobæas, aud lycesterins, all of which are of free 
growth, and tree-like or sub-shrubby. They are all temperate or sub-arctic 
plants, and belong exclusively to the northern hemisphere. In their 
properties they are scarcely attractive, although tho elder has some claims 
to a leading place in the economic garden because of its styptic juice, which 
may be taken as elder wine or indirectly as port wine, the berries being used 
both to colour and flavour the more expensive liquor. p. M. 


CRIMSON FLAX, or LINUM. The generic name is from 
linon, flax, from which we have linen, line, lint, linsced, etc. N.O., Linacee. 
LINNEAN: 5, Pentandria; 5, Pentagynia.—The order comprises herbs and 
woody plants, with entire leaves and hermaphrodite flowers, The calyx and 
corolla are each of five pieces, and the stamens agree in number and are 
alternate with the petals. The fruit is a capsule containing many compressed 
ovate seeds which are without albumen, and have a mucilaginous integu- 
ment. The common flax is Zinw usatissimum, one of the most useful of 
plants, the history of which carries us back to the easliest days of civilisa- 
tion. It is believed to be a native of Egypt; but that belief may rest upon 
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i vired proper renown there, and being used by a cul- 
bees puta Genie them an honourable place in literature. 
This plant, everywhere grown for its tenacious fibres, is compamtively 
unknown in gardens, aud the observer of vegetable forms who is unac- 
quainted with it may be advised to sow a few common flax seeds in the 
spring, and in due time look for au elegant tuft of vegetation crowned We 
pretty blue flowers. P. E 

IRIS, from iris, the rainbow. N.O., Lridacec. LINNEAN : 3, Tri- 
andria; 1, Monagynia—This order consists entirely of herbs that have 
fibrous, tuberous, or bulbous roots; but the * bulbs" of this order are 
not formed of scales like thosé of lilies, but are woody, and multiply by a 
new growth at the summit, which true bulbs never do: hence the bulb-like 
roots of these plants are called corms. The order comprehends the iris and 
crocus of the northern hemisphere. All are furnished with sword-shaped 
or sickle-shaped leaves; the flowers are hermaphrodite, regular and irregular, 
enclosed before opening in a sheath ; the perianth has six divisions arranged 
in two series; there are three stamens; the fruit is a three-celled capsule. 
There are several edible plants in the order, and a few that furnish aromatic 
drugs, and all the species are highly ornamental. Though a comparatively 
unimportant order it comprises fifty-three genera and 550 species. . p. 125. 


CRIMSON PETUNIA.—Sce under “ Petunia,” p. 129. 


ASTER, from Greek aster, a star, N.O., Composite, or Asteracee. 
Linnxan: 19, Syngenesia ; 2, Supexflua.—The composite plants have a strong 
family likeness, and yet, owing to the breadth and fewness of the ray florets 
in the flowers of some kinds, the beginner may occasionally fail to recognise 
them. They are horbaceous plants, or small trees, with leaves opposite or in 
whorls, entire or divided. Flowers hermaphrodite or unisexual, sometimes 
in single heads or capitules, sometimes in compound umbels or corymbs. 
The ‘composite’? character is revealed when we examine one of the 
capitules or stars. ‘This is found to consist of a number of separate flowers, 
varying in structure, packed together on a common receptacle, The 
following may be accepted as a general statement of a very difficult case :— 
Every head’ of flowers, or florets, as they are technically named, has a 
central part, or disc, and a circumference, or ray; of these florets some 
are regularly tubular, with their limb cut into four or five segments; others 
areslit up on one side, opened flat, and turned towards the circumference 
of the head ; the latter are named ligulate florets. When in a head of flowers 
all the florets are alike and ligulate, it belonged to the division Cichoracec, as 
in the dandelion; if the florets of the disc were tubular, and those of the 
circumference only ligulate, it was referrible to Corymbifere, as in the mari- 
gold; and when all the florets are alike tubular, both in the disc and ray, it 
belonged to Cynavocephale, provided the involucre was at the same time stiff 
iren as in the thistle. The latter character was necessary in order to 
3 ciui Cynavocep alee from those of Corymbifere, in which the ray is not 

loped, as CORRE groundsel. To these three divisions a fourth has in 
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later times been added under the name o£ Labiatigloyg, in consequence of the 
florets having distinctly two lips of unequal size. ` These divisions have, 
however, been thought objectionable on several accounts, and De Candolle, 
following Cassini and Lessing, has trusted more to modifications of the style, 
the re&ult of which is the following arrangement of the order in eight tribes, 
named respectively Ternoniaced Enpatoriacee, <steroidec, Senccionidec, 
Cynaree, AMutisiacee, Nassauviacee, Cichoracee. A very large order, the 
members of which are met with in every part of the world. They are 
mostly astringent, tonic, and aromatic, affording foods, fibres, dyes, and 
drugs. There is scarcely a poisonous plant in the family. 2 p. 133. 
LJ 


SNOWDROP. The name is explained in the text. N.O., Amaryl- 


` Yidacee, the Amaryllis family. LrxNEAN: 0, Hexandria ; 1, Monogynia.— 


A casual inspection of the flower by one unsifilled in botany will result in a 
conviction o£ an alliance of the snowdrop with the lilies, but the snowdrop is 
simply not a lily but an amaryllid. Between the two families the differences 
are not many, but there are differences, and one of the principal is the 
inferior position of the ovary. This isa large order, comprising the snow- 
flake, snowdrop, vallotta, paucratium, narcissus, the agave, and the “ giant 
lily ” of Australia, doryanthes. They are widely distributed and are plentiful 
in the southern hemisphere. A large proportion of them possess acrid juices, 
one of the number, the beautiful Hemanthus toxicaria, being employed by 
the Hottentots to poison their arrows, An important, amaryllid is the 
American agave, often, but mistakenly, called aloe," From this noble 
thick-leaved plant a valuable fibre is obtained, and from the juice of its 
leaves the Mexieaus prepare the celebrated drink called ‘*pulque.”’ The 
snowdrop was valued in ancient times for medical purposes, as also fora 
distillation of its juices employed as a cosmetic. But it is no longer used for 
such purposes, and lives unmolested, estublishing its rights by its beauty 
alone. 2 p. 19i. 


CLEMATIS, from klena, a vine, or climber. From the same root we 
have in Dutch, climdop, the ivy, a very picturesque though strictly classic 
name. N.O., Renunculacee. LINNEAN: 13, Polyandria; 6, Polygynia— 
The clematis section of crowfoots stands far apart in all its prominent 
characters from the buttercups and anemones that are classed in the same 
order, It agrees with them in the possession of an acrid juice which produces 
inflammation when applied to the skin, and if taken internally is irritant aud 
may prove fatally poisonous. In the buttercup we see the leaves placed 
alternately, and their bases sheathe the stem ; in the clematis the leaves are 
opposite, aud do not sheathe the stem. In the insertion of the stamens on 
the receptacle all the members of this order agree. A large proportion of the 
species of clematis are climbing shrubs of temperate climes, a few are herba- 
ceous, and all are ornamental, even our wilding of the hedgerows, the 
traveller's-joy, or Clematis vitalba, being extremely elegant, if not so showy 
as the exotic species that are now so much cultivated. p. 141, 
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xvi 


YELLOW MARTAGON LILY.—See under “Lilium 


+c y, 143. 


CROCUS, from Greek crocus, saffron. Holinshed (“ England,’ 
- says that “a certain young gentleman name 


7¢, 8), 
d Crocus went to plaic at coits in 


the field with Mercurio, and being heedltsse of himselfe, Mercurie's coit 


happened by mishap to hit him on the hea 
and saffron sprung from the ground whereon he had bled, and was 


d," &e. &c. The coit killed him, 


called 


crocus in commemoration of the event. N.O., Jridacec, LINNEAN:, 3, 


Triandria; 1, Honogynia. * > 


p. 119. 


POPPY; or PAPAVER. N.O., Papareracee. Lrxxmax: D 


Polyandria ; 1, Monogynia.—See under ** Eschscholizia.”” 
WINTER ACONITE.- Seo under “ Aconitum." 


I will not praise the often-flattered rose, 
Or, virgin-like, with blushing charms half scen, 
Or when, in dazzling splendour, like a queen, 
= All her magnificencz of state she shows; 

No, nor like that nun-like lily which but blows 
Beneath the valley’s cool and shady screen, 
Nor yet the sunflower, that, with warrior mien, 

Still eyes the orb of glory where it glows; 

But thou, neglected wallflower! to ny breast 
‘And muse art dearest, wildest, sweetest flower! 
To whom alone the privilege is given 

Proudly to root thyself above the rest, 

A As Genius does, and, from thy rocky tower, 
Lend fragrance to the purest breath of heaven. 
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THE WALLFLOWER. 


Cheiranthus Cheiri. 


CN HE wallflower is a prominent 
member of the cheerful family 
of “old-fashioned” flowers, and 
obviously takes its name from 
the circumstance that it thrives 
on walls, which, indeed, it often 
; adorns in a most extravagant and 
delightful manner, making them 
mountains of perfume and beacons 
of fire. Iwas much struck with 
the glow of an old bastion at 
Amiens in April last, as the sun- 
shine stieamed'through its ruddy 
bloom of wallflowers, and I very 
gladly remembered, in connection 
with the charming spectacle, the 
lines of Bernard Barton, in refer- ° 
ence to the wallflowers of Leiston 
Abbey— 


« And where my favourite abbey rears on high 
Its crumbling ruins, on their loftiest crest, 
-Yo wallflowers, shed your tints of golden dye, 
On which the morning sunbeams loveo rest,— 
On which, when glory fills the glowing west, 
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The parting splendours of the day’s decline, 
With fascination to the heart address'd, E 

So tenderly and beautifully shine, E , 
As i£ reluctant still £o leave that hoary shrine.” 


r 

A snapdragon might, with perfect propriety, be called 
a “wall” flower, and a full list of plants that commonly 
grow on ‘walls would include a considerable number of dear 
old garden friends. The finest’ wallflower I have seen was 
a great tuft of wheat that kept company with snapdragons 
_ and stone-crops and pellitories on one of the old fruit 
, walls within view of my bedroom windows. I watched it 
through the summer with ever-increasing joy, anticipating 
the harvesting of the crop, and the feeding of my parrots 
with the “golden” grains. But when they were about 
* half-ripe I saw, as I gazed from my window, a great hand 
rise above the wall and grasp them, and they disappeared 
as in the’twinkling of an eye, while a thrill of horror went 
"through me from head to foot. It was the gardener, who 

had suddenly resolved to make the wall tidy. 

The wallflower has no special renown in literature, and 
is but rarely mentioned by the poets. It is not a native 
of this country, and although so thoroughly at home as a 
wilding on ruins, it is not known as a plant of the rocks, 
and is not often met with remote from places thet have 
been modified by the hand of man. Its oid name was 
“ stock-gillofer? and “ wall-cilloflower.” Under the last 
name Parkinson, in the “ Paradisus,” describes seven sorts: 
the Common Single, the Great Single, the White, the 
Common Double, -the Pale Double; the Double Red, and 
the Double Yellow. The “streaked gillivors” that Perdita 
speaks of as “nature’s bastards” were, in all probability, 
pinks or cloves, but the wallflower and the stock were 
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known by the same name, and thereforé We cannot always 
determine with precision the flowers referred to when 
gillivor or gilloflower occurs in our older literature. The 
Latin name, Cheiranthus, means “ hand-flower;" and it is 
most appropriate. ‘ 

The cultivation of this flower is an extremely simple 
affair. The seeds should be sown of a plot of newly-dug 
ground in the month of May; and during rainy weather in 
July, the plants should be transplanted into rows a foot 
apart, and the plants six inches apart in the zows. In 
September or October they should be lifted with care and 
be at once planted where they are to flower, and in the 
months of April and May following they will be gay 
enough.” The best of the double kinds is the sulphur 
yellow, which may be grown into a tree of considerable 
size, and if planted in a dry sunny situation will last any 
number of years, and may, indeed, become the pride of the 
garden. To multiply this variety, cuttings are taken, 
when they are full-grown but have not become woody, 
and being planted firmly in sandy soil and kept shaded or 
covered with a hand-glass, soon make’ roots, and in the 
following spring they may be planted out. Well-grown 
double walls make fine pot plants for the conservatory, and 
with a little careful forcing may be had in bloom at the. 
turn of the year, and will continue flowering until. mid- 
summer. The conditions of success are to be found in the 
employment of a gritty and somewhat calcareous soil, and 
affording the plants at all times plenty of light and air. 
Darkness and damp are death to wallflowers. 


« Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ;— ^ 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 


^ 
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LittJe lower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all 
I should know what God and man is.” —TENNYSON. 


The Parisian gardeners delight the publie by aderning 
“the borders of the parks and promenades with beds of 
wallfowers of the most lovely description. They are 
grown as recommended above, and are planted so as to 
form dense convex masses, which, during April and May, are 
literally solid with fiery flowers. They mix the blood-red 
and purple variety, and employ the yellow very sparingly. 
In this country the yellow kinds are the most esteemed for 
bedding purposes, and the favourite sorts are the Belvoir 
Castle Yellow and the orange-coloured Tom Thumb. 

Tf it is desired to establish wallflowers on ruins, rocks, 
and walls, the seed should be sown in April or May in 
suitable chinks, and be covered with a little fine soil, and 
it may he wéll, if there is danger of the sceds being blown 
or washed away, to cover them with a brick or tile until 
they germinate. The single blood-red and single yellow 
are the best for the purpose. 
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. MONKSHOOD. ` 
Aconitum napellus. 


T may be well at times to figure 
| and describe familiar flowers 
B that should be rendered un- 
T. familiar. The truly handsome 
and very individual monkshood 
of the cottage garden is of 
so poisonous a nature, and has 
actually killed sosmany good 
people, that we should be 
wanting in duty to our readers 
did we not advise the rooting 
out of this grand herbaceous 
plant, and its consignment to 
the rubbish-heap as a plant 
that will surely offend if it 
obtains the opportunity. We 
distinctly remember several 
instances of poisoning by the 
substitution of its fleshy roots 
for horse-radish. We confess we “don’t know how” any one 
who has ever tasted horse-radish could eat the root of this 
dangerous plant in place of it, however nicely it might be 
scraped and dished ; but the fact remains and the warning 
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follows. As the mest excellent apricot jam may be made 
from carrots, and the Jerusalem artichoke, which is like a 
potato, is by many regarded as in no way differing from 
the globe artichoke, which is a fleshy flower of a kind 
-of thistle, we must not be in haste to blame people who 
serape the roots of monkshood and supply the scrapings to 
be eaten witl beef as lorse-radish ; but we must indulge 
the hope that knowledge ‘will prevail, and speedily render 
such a dangerous substitution impossible. 

It is somewhat singülar that the older botanists are 
apparently in a fog with this common and characteristic 
plant. Mr. John Gerarde lumps it in with a lot of lark- 
spurs, that are certainly related, but more or less far re- 
moved. His “munkeshood” is a delphinium possessed of 
several virtues, such as being good against the stings. 
of scorpions, and “so forcible that the herb only thrown 
before the scorpion, or any other venomous beast, causeth 
them to be without force or strength to hurt, insomuch 
- that they cannot mooue or stirre vntill the herbe be taken 
away.” (Edition 1597, page 924.) To Master Gerarde’s 
honour we are bound to quote further that in his opinion 
we should hold in contempt this “with many other such 
trifling. toies not woorth the reading.” 

John Parkinson figures this plant fairly well, and 
describes it with the most delightful minuteness at page 
215 of his “ Paradisus." He adds that the “fair blew 
colour” of the flowers “causeth it to be nourished upon 
gardens, that their flowers, as was usual in former times, 
may. be Jaid up among green herbes in windowes and 
roomes for the summer time; but although their beauty 
may be entertained for the uses aforesaid. 

$ aid, yet beware 
they come not near your tongue or lips, lest they tell 
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you to your cost, they are not so good as, they seem 
to be?” 

It is amusing to note how these gel old masters, who 
produced such books as we, degenerate triflers, dare not 
even “think of because of the years of work and the 
thousands of pounds we should have to expend upon them 
—it is amusing to note how they struggled against super- 
stition with the right hand, and occasionally opened the 
door for it to enter with the left. There is a charming 
winter-flowering aconite that should be grown in every 
garden ; its (esame are pale yellow, and it is known as 
Eranthis hy yemalis, Parkinson's name being Aconitum 
hyemale. This is ‘the. “ counter-poison mettent ? the 
roots of which “ are effectual not only against the poison 
of the poisonful helmet flower, and all others of that kind, 
but also against the poison of all venomous beasts, the 
plague or pestilence, and other infectious diseases, which 
raise spots, pockes, or markes in the outward skin, by ex- 
pelling the poison from within, and defending the heart as 
a most sovereign cordial.” 

Apart from the consideration of its possible and actual 
mischievousness, the monkshood is a noble border flower. 
It grows to a height of three to four feet, the upper half 
of the strong stems being closely beset with hooded flowers 
of a fine dark blue .colour, elegantly accompanied with 
leaves that are deeply and distinctly cut into narrow- 
pointed segments. Its name, Aconitum napellus, is derived 
from Acon@,* the supposed place of its origin, and napus, 
a turnip, from the likeness of its roots to the long white 


t Theophrastus 80 derives it, from *Axdyai, but Ovid derives it from 
åkóvn, as growing on sharp steep rocks. But as all the species require 
some depth of good soil, the reference of Ovid must be to some other plant, 
\ 
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turnips tha’ were formerly grown, but are now but rarely 
seen in this country. Amongst the allied plants that are 
worth a place in the herbaceous border, and more particu- 
larly in the front of the shrubbery border, the following 
deserve special mention, as they are handsome and by no 
means likely to prove hurtful to life, as the common monks- 
hood always ‘is:—Aconitumeautumnale, height three feet, 
flowers pale blue ; 4. japonicum, like the last, but of a fuller 
blue; 4. chinense, height five feet or more, flowers brilliant 
blue—a splendid plant, requires a dry, warm border, and 
shelter; 4. £ycoctouwm, height four feet, flowers creamy 
yellow; A. variegatum, height four feet, flowers blue and 
white, a fine plant. All these thrive in common garden 
soil. Those-who have peat soil may add to the list 4. 
paniculatum and A. seplentrionale; the first has flowers 
‘blue and white, the second reddish lavender. 


E 
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THE PETUNIA. 


» Petunia phanicea. 


JETUNIA PH(ENICEA is un- 
% known iù the land of, the Phoni- 
cians, being a native of Buenos 
Ayres, whence it was introduced 
in 1831. Asa matter of course, 
the spirited maritime nation who 
built Tyre and Sidon, and who 
in their day were proud of their 
King Hiram, friend of. Solomon, 
knew nothing of any kind of 
petunia, beeause, to use the lan- 
guage of a familiar song, the - 
New World ** had not then been 
invented." And yet in a certain 
way, by the involutions of lan- 
-guage, this plant takes us round 
by way of South America to the eastern” 
shores of the Mediterranean, for it is a 
Themen flower, and rightly named,-and we are bound 
to connect it with the intelligent sailor race who brought 
the ideas and the gold of the east to the southern and 
western coasts of this country, and took away in exchange . 
the tin of Cornwall, and the report of our wealth of timber 
and the suitableness of these isles for colonisation. 
B 


^ 
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The Pheniciars found on their coast an abundance of 
the mollusk (Nassa purpura of naturalists), from which 
they extracted a purple pigment. This became to them 
an important article of trade, and the world resounded 
with the praises of “ Tyrian dye.” The ancients had not 
many colours, and it was but natural the Greeks should 
name the pufple they so mach esteemed after the people 
who produced it. Thus it became known to them as the 
« Phenieian colour,” and the Romans subsequently modi- 
fied the term, so that with them it became the “ Punic 
colour? Thus the botanist has been provided with a 
choice of two (in addition to many more) terms available 
for the indication of the colours of flowers. This purple 
or crimson flower of South America he has named Petunia 
pheenicea, and the brilliant. glory pea of New Zealand he 
has named Clianthus puniceus, which; of course, was no 
more known to the Tyrians and Sidonians than the flower 
before us. 

. he petunia is almost a tobacco, and it will interest 
the observant loiterer in the garden to compare it with 
the noble Virginia tobacco, which is well worth growing 
for its stately carriage and beautiful flowers. Indeed, the 
petunia zs a tobacco, for its Brazilian name petui, from 
which is derived petunia, means tobacco, and it is fair 
to suppose that, if the plant were dried and prepared, it 
' would be found to possess distinctly fragrant and narcotic 
properties. A sheet of petunias in full flower is a glorious 
sight, and the odour the flowers emit when the sun shines 
full upon them is agreeable, but the plant is not a nice 
one to handle or examine; its leafage is unhandsome, its 
habit ungainly, its substance is clammy, and certainly 
does at times give the nose a reminder of tobacco. 
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The systematic crossing of a few sdlistinctespecies of 
petunia has resulted in the production of a number of 
splendid varieties, which are invaluable as garden plants, 
The showy single white, purple, and striped kinds may 
be raised from seed sown on a hot-bed in March, arid 
if planted out in May will flower superbly as the season 
advances. Treated in this way; the petunia is one of the 
cheapest and grandest of annuals, and as it makes a 
sumptuous bed, the owner of a country garden may turn 
it to good account, especially where the soil js hot and 
sandy, for this suits the plant perfectly. The double 
varieties make magnificent pot plants, and require precisely 
or nearly the same treatment as geraniums, the two grand 
points in their management being to train them with care 
and keep them short and leafy to the bottom. They 
require a light rich soil, and to be safe from all extreme 
conditions, more especially from extreme heat,°for when 
unduly forced they become infested with vermin, and if 
they cannot be quickly cleansed by means of tobacco smoke, 
they may as well be destroyed, for when they have once 
gone wrong to any serious extent they never recover. 
Reasonable care, however, will prevent any such mishap, 
and, as remarked above, the matter of main importance 
is to guard against extreme conditions. It is especially 
worthy of remark that the petunia is more hardy than the 
geranium, perhaps even a trifle more hardy than the 


-enleeolaria; hence it may be planted out somewhat early 


in May if the weather is cloudy and genial, and if the 
plants escape harm from frost—as with a little care in 
sheltering they. will—they will soon make a free growth 
and shake off any trace of aphis or other, insect pest they 
may have been troubled with, and make on early and 
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is usual to peg them down when in 
and look better when aiowed 
to.stand up, and therefore petunias are well adapted to 
form low flowery hedges in the flower garden. In Paris 
they are much employed in this way in combination with 
white “ marguerites,” the result being a dense hedge of 
about a foot^to a foot-and.a half in height, composed. of 
two close lines of purple and white flowers. When enelosing 
a small plot of grass this is very effective. 

The ‘named varieties are propagated from cuttings in 
July and August without the aid of artificial heat. The 
best place wherein to winter them is a cold dry pit, for 
damp is death to them; they cannot endure a touch of 
frost, and, generally speaking, the greenhouse is too warm. 
‘When kept sufficiently cool they are entirely free from 
vermin ; indeed, the amateur gardener may with advantage 
regard asa doctrine that the liability of a plant to the 
attacks of vermin is in direct proportion to mismanage- 
ment in respect of temperature and ‘moisture ;. generally 
speaking, when a plant becomes covered with: “fly” or 
f£ spider,” it is the consequence of insufficient ventilation. 
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THE WHITE LILY. 


Lilium candidum. : 
(7/) HE common white lily is one of 
A the noblest.as well as commonest 
flowers of the English garden, 
and a dean idéal of the tenantry 
` of the terrestrial paradise of the 
delectable Lady Corisande. Its 
manner is that of a- wilding, 
^. for if a few scales broken from 
ix) pe a bulb are scattered about a 
ES. garden, some of them will be- 


* come true lilies in tame; ‘and - 
| E= wherever it is planted and left 
= alone for a few years, it justifies 
| the confidence reposed in it by . 
| = flowering freely, and increasing by the 
| = formation of new bulbs, so that small 
clumps become large clumps, and may - 
be periodically-divided. But it is not 
a wilding here, and is but rarely met 
with as an escape from the garden. .It is a native of the 1 
"interesting country called the Levant, and as the Levant & 
j includes Palestine, it is by no means improper to consider - 
| ` this as the “ lily of the field” referred to by our Lord in. 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew vi. 28). If, however, 
we seek for a distinct flower as the lily of the Holy Land, ; 
| we must take note of Canticles vi. 2, Where the lily is - 
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Associated with spites, and ‘this lily has a powerful and 
spicy odour that exactly answers to the suggestion of the 
text. Thus the white lily may be the lily of Sofomon, 
because of its powerful fragrance, but the Gospel lily need 


- not be scented, but must be glorious in apparel, comparable 


with this splendid monarch. It happens then that the 
Martagon Eily (Z. chalcedonicum), which is almost devoid 
of odour, but produces flowers of the most brilliant scarlet, 
like the robes of Solomon, grows in profusion in the Levant, 
and is especially abundant about the Lake of Gennesaret, 
on the plains of Galilee, and the pastures on the borders of 
the desert. But it must also be borne in mind that the 
shushan, or lily of Scripture, may be rendered “rose” or 
violet” with propriety, and probably had a very broad 
meaning, so that we might read, “ Behold the flowers of the 
field, how they grow,” without in the slightest degree mis- 
representing the purpose of our Lord. The word “lily” is 
of unknown origin, and in all its older forms is of general 
application, and therefore we cannot hope to identify with 
certainty any flower so called in ancient and especially 
Eastern documents. It is none the less interesting, how- 
ever, to note how admirably these two lilies answer to the 
two references cited, so that we may, without resorting to 
invention, regard the scarlet martagon and the common 
white as par excellence the lilies of Scripture. 

It is a question of some interest why the white lily 


was dedicated by the Romish Church to Mary the mother of . 


Jesus, and hence employed on the 2nd of J uly in connection 


* with the celebration of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin. 


The delicate whiteness of the flower renders it in this 
respect appropriate ; but it is worth considering, too, that it 
is the only flower distinctly mentioned by the Founder of 
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the Christian faith, for, notwithstanding 4he comprehensive 
meaning of the word as it comes to us in the text, it has been, 
as a matter of fact, generally restricted to a particular flower. 
This dedication of the lily,to the Virgin has certainly con- 
tributed.in a very material degree to the diffusion and 
popularity of the plant; and the traveller in Ireland will, in 
the season of lilies, soon learn to distinguish tlle houses of 
Romanists and Protestants by the lilies in the gardens, for 
while the first plant the white lily as an emblem of their 
faith, the second plant the orange lily for a similar purpose, 
although the last is in reality much more of a political than 
a religious emblem. : 

The white lily will thrive in any fairly good soil, but to 
ensure a free growth and an abundance of flowers the soil 
should be rich and deep and moist. It is a good practice, 
therefore, to prepare for the plants suitable stations, and, 
having planted them, the next best thing to do with them 
is to leave them undisturbed for several years. It is often 
thought that lilies love the shade, but that is a mistake ; 
they love the sun and a free circulation of air about them. 
In cold and exposed places the white lily often fails to 
flower, owing to the destruction of the incipient flower-buds 
by frost, in the month of May. Hence shelter from the 
keen east winds is an aid in lily culture, as is also a plentiful 
supply of water during the month of June, when the stems 
are rising. In respect of taste, the white lily should be so 
planted that its shabby stems may be concealed, for when 
wild it grows amongst tall grasses, and hence it is that as 
the flowers expand the leaves below them usually wither. 
The dashing Tritoma and the quiet Agapanthus are good 
plants to associate with lilies, for they agree in character, 
and supply ample and elegant green leafage~ 
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It is not generdlly known that the common white lily 
may be grown to perfection in pots, and is well ada ted for 
forcing. Its great decorative value, and its emblematic 
character, enhance its importance as a plant adapted for 
culture under glass, to supply its charming flowers at an 
earlier season than they customarily appear in the open 
garden. When grown for this purpose, the bulbs should 
be potted in August, in a compost consisting of about 
three parts mellow turfy loam, and one part each of rotten 
hot-bed manure and ‘sharp sand. Frame culture should 
suffice until the end of February, when the plants may be 
removed into a light airy greenhouse, and should never 
have a temperature higher than the average of greenhouse 
plants. This, with.full exposure to light, and abundant 
ventilation, will ensure an early and a vigorous. bloom. 
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THE CANARY 
. FLOWER. 


Tropaeolum canaricnse. 


X HIS remarkably pretty creeper is 
known^in gardens as Zropeolum 
M canariense, but its recognised 
cw botanical name is Z. aduncum, 
gy or, in the older books, 7. ` 
N peregrinum. The first and 
Ww commonest name suggests that 
à it is a native gf the Canary 
Islands, and it may indeed have 
come to us from thence, but 
its home as a wilding is New 
Granada. ‘The yellow colour 
may justify the name, for not 
only is the canary-bird yellow, 
but canary wine is of a golden 
hue; and as the Canary Islands 
were the “ Fortunate Isles? of 
: the ancients, we may suppose 
l them to be—as Dick Whittington expected to find 
r : London streets—paved with gold. Strange to say, if 
the ease is considered philologically, a Canary Isle is an 
Isle of Dogs, for Juba so named one of the group 
because of the large canine animals he found there, as 


he named another of them Nivaria, the Snow Island, 
c 
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because it is crowned with the peak that is now called 


Teneriffe, which at times is-Capped with snow. It is 
proper to remark, however, that not only is the flower 
before us of a canary colour, but it bears some resemblance 
to a bird, and in this respect is as curious in its mimicry as 
any of the orchids. Its second name refers. to the hooked 
termination of the neotary; and its third name indicates’ 
that it is a wanderer, a happy vagabond, a plant that 
loves to climb the wall and tumble over in the next 
garden, or, if it gets hold of the trellis next the summer- 
house, will stretch and pull and clamber until it can peep 
in at the little window and say “ How d’ye do?” at 
the very moment when you don’t want to be disturbed. 
But this Peregrinum must be allowed to indulge in its 
peregrinations, for the joy of the thing is its rampant, 
rambling, and. ill-regülated ambition to overstep every- 
thing and everybody. 

We miss here one of the prominent characteristics of 
the tropeolums, the leaves of which are mostly circular 
and peltate andglike a buckler, while the flower is like 
a helmet, and fiug“tobether they constitute a trophy, or 
tropeum. "Bh. etry creeper has five-lobed léaves and 
bird-like flowers, and a style of growth that separates it 
from the typicál:tropmolums. Its rapidity of growth is 
remarkable, as also is its tendency to be eaten up by the 
little mite known as the “red spider," when hot, dry 
weather has prevailed a few weeks. Like the general run 
of vagabonds, it is not particular about its life-conditions, 
and haying no stamina, it soon breaks down when things 
go wrong. : 

The uses of such plants are many. The peculiar light 

green leafage, dotted with yellow flowers, renders this very 
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distinct amongst the fast-growing trellis, and bower plants 
that Íüve to climb high and»toss gay garlands in the air. 
The canary. creeper may be used with effect to clothe low- 
growing trees of spare habit, as it will soon run up into 


"the midst of them and make them gay with golden 


streamers. Care should be taken never to carry this 
sort of gardening too far, because a valueless’creeper, that 
‘lives but a few months at the most, should not be allowed 
to injure a tree that has perhaps a lease of a century to 
honour by profitable occupation of the ground. , 

The plant before us is a half-hardy annual, and is 
therefore grown from seeds that are, in the first instance, 
protected from the weather, and afterwards planted out. 
The best way to raise all such plants is to sow the seed 
in the spring on a gentle hotbed in light, rich, and rather 
fine soil, and when the plants are large enough to handle, 
to prick them out two or three inches apart in boxes filled 
with similar mellow soil, or to pot them separately in 
small pots. In any case, when thus transferred from the 
sced-pan they should be nursed under glass. for a time in a 

“greenhouse or frame, and be gradigtly hardened by ex- 
posure to the air, to prepare them “forsphuntiitr out. The 
time of sowing and the details of managgneut must, in 
some degree, be determined by the nature of the plant. It 
is not too early to sow seed in February in some cases, but 
in others March and April are early enough. In the case of 
the canary creeper, it is folly to sow before April, because 
the plant grows rapidly when put out, and it is troublesome 
ifit'grows to some size previously. For filling the seed- 
pans and the boxes in this preliminary culture, a mixture 
of mellow loam, old hotbel dung rotted to powder, equal 
parts, with a half part of silver sand, will answer perfectly. 
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It should be freefrom Worms; and moist enough without 


being wet—in fact, a good tes 
that it may be handled without soiling the fingers. 
Where there is no accommodation for raising half-hardy 
annuals under glass, ,the seed may be sown where the 
plants are required jn the open ground, but this should 
not be done until the end of, April. 


Tu the “Loves ‘of the Plants,” by the elder Darwin, P 


the tropwolum is the subject of a fanciful description, in 
which the poet contrives to inform us that the flower has 
eight stamens and one pistil, and that it occasionally emits 
flashes of phosphoric light:— 


* Ero tho bright star which tends tho morning sky 
Hangs o'cr thé flushing cast his diamond eye, 
Tho chaste ‘Tropmo leaves her secret bed; 

A saint-like glory trembles round her head ; 
Fight watchful swains along the lawns of night 
With amorous steps pursue the virgin light; 
O'er her fair form the electric lustre plays, 

And cold she moves amid the lambent bluze. 

, Soshines tho glow-fly when the sun retires; 
‘And gems the night air with phosphoric fires ; 
Thus o'er the marsh acriul lights betray 
And charm the unwary wanderer fom his way.” 
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LJ . 2 
Phlox paniculata, 


> 


ES UD ARDEN phloxes are compounds 
iem of several,species, and but little 
S of their origin is distinctly . 
traceable in their styles of 
growth and flowering. It will 
suffice to say that the so-called 
Phlox decussata and P. pyrami- 
dalis, to which most of the 
‘garden phloxes are seferred, 
have no proper existence as 
species, and for the cultivation 
and classification of phloxes it 
is best to consider the habit 
_ (whether tall, dwarf, or inter- 
mediate), the time of flowering 
(whether early or late), and the 
colour and general style of the 
flowers, those that are large 
and circular and produced in, 
dense masses being the best. The florist is chiefly concerned 
with their decorative qualities, and will have. abundant 
reason to be gratified, provided he has first secured a 
good collection, for the varieties that have been produced | 


by cross-breeding within the past ten or tWelve years are 
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remarkable for perfection of form and exquisite colouring: 

In self-coloured purple, crimson, and salmon-tinted, and 

in oculate flowers that have white grounds and centres 

delicately stained with rose, carmine, and ruby, this class 

of plants is extremely rich. Of pure whites there are not 

many of good quality, and we have as yet no scarlet, no 

yellow, and no blue, phloxes. We may, however, hope, 
for scarlet and blue, because in-some of the later varieties , 
these colours are nearly realised, but we can hardly hope 

for yellow, since nowhere in the genus is there any strong 

leaning that way. As the case stands we have command 

of a sumptuous series of summer and autumn flowers, and 

it is but the simple truth to say that the florists’ phloxes 

have pre-eminent claims on the attention of amateurs, 

because of their splendour, their hardiness, cheapness, and 

extreme usefulness, whether to exhibit, to cut from for 

decorations, or to enrich the garden with their noble 

. panicles of many-coloured flowers. 

As to the employment of phloxes in the garden, there 
is no method so effective as to dot them about amongst 
trees and shrubs, keeping them, of course, in the fore- 
ground, and ensuring them a sufficiency of air and light. 
As border flowers they are invaluable; but the least in- 
teresting way-of growing them is in large compartments 
of phloxes only, as we see them in nurseries, and in the 
gardens of amateurs who give them particular attention 
forthe purpose of exhibiting them. When well grouped 
on the exhibition table they are altogether delightful, but 
a great lot of phloxes in a lump, as it were, in the garden 
is like a mouthful of honey—too rich to be enjoyable, and 
likely to choke one. : 

The cultivation of the phlox is a very simple affair. 
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The plants being left in the ground állthe winter take 
no harm, and begin early in the spring to grow. When 
the new shoots are about two inches high, the roots may 
be lifted and divided, and planted again in freshly-dug 
and liberally-manured ground. In their new stations they 
may be allowed to stand two or three years, and should then 
be taken up, divided, and again planted. This we may 
call the rough-and-ready way, and it has for many years 
past been our way with a collection comprising over a 
hundred varieties. When grown for exhibition, a fresh 
stock should be planted every year in well-manured turfy 
loam, and if the summer should be hot and dry, the plants 
should have liberal, help from the water-pot. In making 
plants for ordinary purposes it is quite sufficient to pull 
off rooted pieces, but when stock of some particular sorts 
is required in quantity, the old stools should be potted and 
gently forced, and the tops should be made into éuttings . 
and struck in a gentle heat. By this mode of procedure 
one plant may be made the parent of hundreds, because 
propagating may be continued until far into the month of 
May, and the plants will flower the same season, though 
late perhaps. To grow fine phloxes the two important 
points are to renew the plants frequently and feed them 
well. To raise phloxes from seed is an equally simple 
affair. First secure your seed, as Mrs. Glasse might say; 
and if you begin with first-rate sorts you will not get - 
much. Our plan has been to sow in pans as soon as the 
seed was fully ripe, and keep the young plants in a pit 
through the winter. But it will sui& amateurs better to 
Sow in spring, and we must advise keeping the seed-pans 
under glass until the plants are forward, when they may 
be planted in an open nursery-bed to flower. They should 
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not be planted ii the borders until they have flowered and 


proved to be worth keeping. ee 

The pretty PAlow Drummondi is so surprisingly beauti- 
ful that we cannot but regret itis seldom seen in English 
gardens. - It is the more valuable now that the distinctive 
colours are easily secured by sowing well-saved seeds, so 
that as a Bedding-plint it is not only one of the loveliest, 
but certainly one of the cheapest. If the seed is sown at 
any time between the middle of March and the middle of 
April, and started in à gentle heat, the usual nursing of a 
half-hardy annual will suffice to ensure strong plants to 


put out at the end of May, and this being accomplished, 


there is nothing more to be done, for the showers and 
sunshine will do the rest. In burning summers (of 
which, unfortunately, we have but few) this lovely plant 


. holds its own as well as any border plant'in cultivation. - 


When verbenas and calceolarias have been roasted too 
brown, and even scarlet geraniums are beginning to cry 
for something to drink, Drummond’s phlox appears to be 
unconcerned, and goes on blooming as if the hot weather 
had been ordered for it. : 
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THE MICHARLMAS . 
a „DAISY? 


Aster amellus. 
/'ICHAELMAS DAISIES are not in 
i high repute, for they are not well 
_ Yepresented in gardens. A cer- 
tain number of coarse, weedy sorts 
have obtained entrance, and have 
spread far and wide; and when, 
by the artistic eye, they are 
weighed in the balanges and 
found wanting, the whole race is 
condemned for their defects. But 
there are in cultivation some 
truly noble kinds, and many that 
are beautiful and useful if not 
noble; and their value is in some 
degree enhanced by the fact of 
their flowering late in the summer 
when the gaiety of the garden is 
overpast. From August to the 
' close of the year is the season of 
the Michaelmas daisies; one of their number (Aster grandi- 
Jlorus) is called the “Christmas daisy,” because of its 
| late flowering, and it is not at all uncommon for them 


i to fight the frost night after night as the season wears 
| on, and come out triumphant at last in unfolding to 
à D a 
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the declining yeat ail their starry flowers. Dante alludes 
to the struggle of flowers with frost in the second canto 
of the first book of the “ Divine Comedy,” as represent- 
ing his own case when overcome by the inspiration of 
Beatrice ==". ” 
‘XG florets, by the frosty air of night 
` "Bert down and clos'd, when day has planch’d their leaves, 
Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems ; 
So was my fainting vigour new restor'd, 
And to my heart such kindly courage ran, 
_ That I as one ungaunted soon replied.” 
` Chaucer had made note of the fact as a theme for 
poetry, and it touched the vein of tenderness which was 
_so peculiarly his :— 
* But right as floures through the cold of night 
Iclosed, stoupen in her stalkes lowe, 
Redressen hem agen the sunne bright, 
And spreden in her kinde course by rowe.” 
Troil. and Cress, IT. 
A large proportion of the plants classed as Michaelmas 
daisies are natives of North America, and therefore are 
hardy enough for any part of the British Isles. They 
may be more properly regarded as perennial asters, for 
such they are when their season of flowering, as remarked 
above, is of some four or five months’ duration. They 
are among the most accommodating plants of their class 
known, being truly indifferent as to soil and situation, 
provided they have something to live on and are blessed 
with a glimpse of sunshine at some part of the day. 
But they are like many other accommodating plants in 
the fact that they make a far finer show of their flowers - 
in a good soil, a pure air, and a sunny situation, than 
ee overshaded by trees and with exhausted earth for 
"Mem sole sustenance. The larger and bolder kinds are 
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fine shrubbery plants, and some of the smaller unattractive 
kinds”are worth growing to cut from, for their clusters of 
little stars are often useful for decorative purposes, though 
as seen in the garden they may be inconspicuous and of 
small account. m — 

The safest rule of classification appears*to be found in 
the relative heights of the plants. Beginning with the 
smallest, we have a charming thing in Asler alpinus, the 
blue daisy of the Alps, a plant which in gardens grows 
to a height of six inches, produeing large blue flowers, 
but in the mountain pastures is too short to risé above 
the fine grass, amidst which its flowers appear like large 
blue daisies. : 

* Star of the mead! sweet daughter of the day, 
Whose opening flower invites the morning ray, 


From thy moist cheek, and bosom's chilly fold, 
To kiss the tear of eve, the dewdrops col.” 


Other useful dwarf kinds are A. a/faicus, with rosy 
purple flowers; Æ. paíens, purplish-blue ; A. sericeus, 
deep blue; A. versicolor, white changing to pale purple; 
A. dumosus, pale lilac-blue. : 

Another series adapted for second and third rows are 
the following :—A. amellus, flowers blue with yellow disc, 
one of the best; 4. dracunculoides, purplish-blue, fine; 
A. fragilis, flowers white, changing. to rose or purple; 
A. lævis, purple with yellow centre, useful and good; 
A. laxus, pale blue, fine; 4. pendulus, white, changing to 
rose; A. pyrencus, lilac-blue with yellow dise; Æ. tur- 
binellus, delicate mauve, a handsome plant. In this 
section occur the most generally useful kinds. / 

Amongst the taller sorts suitable for planting amongst 
shrubs and in the reserve garden the best are 4. cordifolius, 
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| 
flowers early, white>or pale violet; 4. elegaits, purple and | 
white, useful to cut from ; 4. grandiflorus, violet, late, very- 
handsome; A. longifolius, purple-blue, showy ; A. multi- | 
florus, small white flowers in elegant bouquets, most valu- | 
able to cut from; A. wova-anglia, late flowering, very tall,.. | 
flowers violet and purple; 4. obliquus, late flowering, white :. ' 
with purple disc, coarse, but in its way superb. pr 
A score or even fifty more may be found by those who ;* 
. need them, but the foregoing will suffice to stock a large 
garden with the most distinct and handsome kinds that 
need no special care when once they have been properly 


planted. 
“ Last smile of the departing year, 
Thy sister sweets are flown! 
Thy pensive wreath is far more dear 
From blooming thus alone. 


“ Thy tender blush, thy simple frame, | 
5 * Unnoticed might have passed ; | 
But now thou com'st with softer claim, 
The loveliest and tho last. 


‘Sweet are the charms in thee we find— 
Emblem of hope's gay wing; 
"Tis thine to call past bloom to mind, 
To promise future spring." 
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SINGLE FUCHSIA. 
Fuchsia gracilis. 


HE fuchsia is too modern a 
flower to have a great history, 
but what is known of it his- 
torically is full of interest. 
` Strictly speaking, it is not so 
modern as is generally sup- 
posed, for it begins with thc 
adventures of Father Plumier, 
who was born at Marseilles 
in 1646. Atthe age of six- 
teen Charles Plumier was 
admitted to the religious order 
of Minims, and under the 
training of Father Maignan 
he soon beeame an expert 
mathematician and'a practical 
turner. He wrote a remark- 
able book on the art of turn- 
ing, and might have continued turning and calculating, 
save that he had injured his health by too close application, 
and turned to the study of botany for occupation and rest. 
He soon became a master of this science, ang the friend of 
the great botanist Tournefort. Three several voyages he 
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made to the West Indies and the American continent in 
search of plants, and in the capacity of King’s ‘Botanist 
he published iv 1695 his first botanical work, “ Deserip- 
tion des Plantes de l'Amerique." After his third voyage 
he published in 1703 his “ Nova Plantarum Genera," in 
which occurs the first description of the fuchsia, which he 
had discovered. Ta this work a feature of great importance 
is developed. Plumier dedicated about fifty of the plants 
he discovered to eminent botanists, by adopting their 
names es generic désignations. Thus he dedicated the 
plant: before us to the memory of Leonard Fuchs, and on 
him, therefore, we must bestow a paragraph. 

Leonardo Fuchs (or Fox) was born at Wembding, in 
Bavaria, in the year 1501. Early in life he devoted 
himself to learning and letters, became a conyert to the 
opinions of Luther, and in. 1521 graduated asia physician 
at Ingoldstadt. He was the first German physician whose 
name became famous in foreign countries; and,.strange to 
say, his fame rested chiefly on his vindication of the system 
of medicine that prevailed among the early Greeks. He 
was rather a herbalist than a botanist, and made great but 
often vain profession of his knowledge of the plants of 
Dioscorides. His works are now regarded as mere curio- 
sities, of considerable historical importance, but valueless 
in respect of the science they uphold and teach. The most 
important of them is the “ Historia Plantarum," pub- 
lished at Basle in 1542. 

But these relations do not bring the flower ** home to 
. us.” That was done by a sailor, about a hundred years 
after the discovery of the plant by the learned monk 
Plumier. The adventurous tar had brought home from 
Chili a plant bearing flowers of a kind unknown till then 
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in Europe, and he gave it to his wife, and, in the course of 
time she sold it to Mr. Lee, the eminent nurseryman of 
Hammersmith. It soon became famous, and as a garden 
flower the fashion was thus, as we may say, created. And 
it is worthy of observation that the kinds that were earliest 
introduced were of such high quality that later discoveries 
have not eclipsed them. Perhaps the greatest sensation 
experienced by the floral world in connection with the 
fuchsia occurred in the year 1847, when Messrs. Veitch 
obtained their first flowering plants.of Fuchsia spectabilis 
from seeds sent home by Mr. William Lobb, who met with 
it in the Andes of Cuenca, Peru, growing at an elevation 


of four to five thousand feet. But we dare not touch on ^ 


the floral history of the plant, for we should need years 
for the study of it, and endless volumes for the text. 
Nor have we space left for a disquisition on the beauty 
of the fuchsia, and therefore have determined to follow a 
good example. A lean curé dined with a fat bishop, who 
first gave the curé a very poor via ordinaire. But the 
curé praised the miserable wine, and astonished the bishop, 
who now determined to astonish the curé. So he brought 
forth his wines of rare vintage, and watched for the effect, 
but the curé spoke not a word. “ What,” said the bishop, 
“ you praise my meagre vin ordinaire, and you say nothing 
of the wine now before you!” “ Pardon, monsignor,” 


replied the curé; “the wretched wine you first gave me ` 


needed praising; but this—this speaks for itself.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, as regards the elegance and 
freshness of the fuchsia it is not needful to speak—zé speaks 
Jor itself ! - ; 

In sheltered gardens in all the southern counties, and 
in some placés even north of the Trent; the beautiful 
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grown in the greenhouse may 


named fuchsias that are f | 
be planted out, and will pass through the winter^safely 
in those seasons whén. the 


if slightly protected, except 1 m i 
frost is unusually: severe. Large old fuchsias may be 


turned to grand account in this way. The soil must be 
‘rich and mellow, and the plants must have abundant 
supplies of owater; apd if valued for their strong stems 
they should be lifted in November and be stored away in 
a greenhouse or a cellar, to be planted out again in May. 
If allowed to remain jn the ground they should be eut 
down and^a little cone of conl ashes piled over them. 
For permanent features the hardiest fuchsias are F. coccinea, 
T. gracilis, F. virgata, F. globosa, and F. Riccartoui. Of 
` F. spectabilis we shall shortly give a description. 
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THE CHRISTMAS 
ROSE. 


A . 
°` Helleborus niger. 


MONGST the “old-fashioned 
a flowers’, that one might look 
for in the little out-door para- 
dise of Lady Corisande, there 
would be none more worthy 
of care and honour than the 
Christmas rose. It is quite 
a proper thing for a Londoner 
fond of flowers to' visit Covent 
Garden Market at an early 
hour on a morning of . De- 
cember to see the Christmas 
rescs that are offered for sale: 
They "appear in surprising : 
quantities, and the visitor un- 
used to the ways and doings 
** of the market will ask, * Where 
do they come from?” But their size, their perfection, E 
their perfect purity of colour are more surprising than : 
their number, and he will perhaps ask a second question, Z 
** How is it done?” And thereby hangs a tale. Ee 
The Christmas rose is one of the easiest plants to grow, 
but when left entirely to itself it flowers late, atid the 
flowers are much torn and discoloured ‘by the unkind - 
E T 
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weather that usually prevails in its flowering season. The 
plant is a native of Southern Europe, and neede-for its 
perfect development better conditions than are usually 
secured for it in English gardens, more especially as it 
flowers at a time of year when the elements are in a mood 
to make war upon every green herb, and tear away the one 
last leaf that still hapgs upon the tree. To put this plant 
in a common border is not quite fair to it. A sheltered 
nook should be chosen, and a plot of ground prepared by 
draining it thoroughly, unless it is naturally well drained 
already, and by deep digging and liberal manuring. It 
does not need any particular kind of soil, for any fairly 
good garden loam will suit it perfectly, but the station 
should he well prepared, and the plants should be put out 
upon it when their leaves are dying down, and they are 
going naturally to rest. Sheltered, half-shaded, grassy 
banks answet admirably for plantations that are to be left 
to flower naturally, but the plantation in the sheltered 
nook we are ‘now considering is not to.be left to Hower 
naturally. As soon as they begin to push in the late 
autumn they should all be covered with frames or hand- 
lights, which must; be freely ventilated in mild weather, 
but during frost must be kept close, both to prevent a 
check and protect the flowers. By such management early 
flowers will be ‘secured, and they will be large, thick; and 
` pure. “Like those of the white Japan anemone, they may 
be likened to water-lilies, but they need not be likened to 
anything—it is enough to know that they are Christmas 
roses. An anonymous poet; weaving the “ winter rose 
into the garland of his hopes and cares, has indulged in the 
faney'that the flower is fragrant, but it requires quite a 
poet’s imagination to extract an odour from the flower. 
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*t Alas! on thy forsaken steme =,” 


E ALAIN My heart shall long recline, 
And mourn the transitory gem, 
And make the story mine! 
So on my joyless winter hour 
Has oped some fair and fragrant flower, 
With smile as soft as thine. 


« Like thee the vision came aud went, e 
Like thee it bloomed and Zell, ` 
In momentary pity sent 
Of fairer climes to tell; 
So frail its form, so short its stay, ; 
That nought the lingering heart could sayy, 
But hail, and fare thee well!” 

In the growth of the new taste for hardy plants, which 
we may regard as a revival of old-fashioned gardening, 
the hellebores have obtained a fair share of attention, and 
they now constitute a very important feature of the hardy. 
garden. As the trumpet daffodils are called “ Lent lilies,” 
so the spring floweritig hellebores are called “ Lent foses:”* 
One of the most interesting of the late flowering kinds 
is the sweet hellebore (Helleborus odorus), which produces 
pale green leaves, and greenish drooping flowers which are 
agreeably scented. The Olympian hellebore (H. Olympicus) 
is a handsome plant, producing purplish flowers. The 
Oriental hellebore (M. Orientalis) is strikingly handsome, 
the flowers being large, of a soft vose-colour, and accom- 
panied by an ample and elegant leafage. The purple 


" hellebore (H. atrorubeus) produces beautiful flowers, which - 


at first are violet-purple, and afterwards dull purple, with 
an admixture of green. There remain two fine species that 
are particularly well adapted to plant in woodland walks. 
They are H. abchasicus, with greenish flowers, and H. 


| fatidus, with greenish-purple flowers. These have hand- 
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some winter folisge;and there should be a few clumps of 
each in spots where they are likely to be seen during a 
walk round on-a sunny winter day. : 

A few beautiful garden varieties have lately been intro- 
duced from the Continent, and have found much favour 
with English amateurs. They are mostly of German 
origin, and are produced by. crossing. the purple and green 
flowered species, the result being in ‘some cases flowers 
richly spotted, and of various shades of greenish-white, 
maroon, purple, and purplish-rose. The conspicuous yellow 
stamens, which contribute so much to the beauty of the 
white-flowered Christmas rose, are distinct and welcome 
features of these new varieties of Lent. roses, adding an 
element of cheerfulness that compensates for their other- 
wise dull colouring, for the colours of the petals are in 
‘all cases toned down by infusions of green and purple that 
render them impure. A collection of hellebores may now 
be looked for in every garden of hardy plants, to combine 
with the daffodils to “take the winds. of March with 


beauty.” : 
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LAVENDER, 


“Lav adele vera. 


Ys MERE. word will often transport . 
WS us into flowery fields and restore 
happy days that have long since 
fled. To many of the older sort 
ihe word lavender is as good as a 
charm, if it only recalls the old 
plaintive strain of once familiar 
street ;musie. This tame-looking, 
grey-green, stiff, sticky, and im- 
movable shrub holds as much poetry 
in its wiry arms_as would fill a big 
book; but that is no matter if it 
has helped to fill a heart with glad- 
ness, for the filling of a book is but 
\ a piece of mechanical trickery. A 
Y most famous plant is the lavender, 

as.may be seen by reference to any 
af the older herbalists, more especially Parkinson, Gerarde, 
and Johnson. 

In a notice of the plant in a popular work oceurs— 
what is very common in “ popular works ”—a showy but 
most egregious blunder in respect of one of the “ asso- 
ciations” of lavender. It is affirmed by the writer that 
the plant grows in Syria, and furnished the -“ ointment 
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of spikenard” «with which Mary anointed our Lord in 
Bethany. Let us suppose the two statements to be cor- 


rect, and then what becomes of the protest against a. 


eupposed aot of extravagance—“it might have been sold 
for three hundred pence”? The produce of a common 
weed of the country could never have acquired such a 
value, andthe protest necessarily suggests that the oint- 
ment of spikenard was the produce of some far-distant 
land, and obtainable only with cost and difficulty. Such, 
indeed, is the case. ‘he spikenard cf the New Testament 
and -of.Cmnticles i. 12 and iv. 13 was imported into 


Pilestinéfrom the far East, the plant producing it being. 


the Wardostachys Jatamansi of De Candolle, a plant spoken 
of by Dioscorides as the Nard of the Ganges—the Sunbul 
* or Sunbul hindac of the Arabs to this day. Lavender, in- 
deed, grows in Syria, for the genus Lavandula is essentially 
Mediterranean, but it was not the spikenard of antiquity. 

The commonest uses of Lavandula connect it with the 
lavatory, both words deriving their origin from lavo, to 
wash ; the plant being as much prized in ancient times as 
now for its refreshing. perfume and cleansing properties. 
Herein is the secret of ‘the’ commercial importance of 
lavender, of which immiéisequantities are grown near 
London for the purposes of tlié perfumer. 

“The common lavender (Lavandula vera) is the species 
grown in the Mitcham and other districts, as the oil yielded 
by its flowers, although not so large in bulk as that pro- 
duced by.the flowers of Lavandula spica, is of much 
finer “quality, and is alone employed. in the manufacture 
of the finest perfumes. The oil .obtained from the last 
mentioned of the two species is rather green in colour, ‘anid 
is commonly known as spike oil, or foreign oil of lavender. 
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It is chiefly used for painting, but a considerable quantity 
finds its: way every year to the second-class manufactories, 
where lavender-water and other perfumes, of which the base 
is the essential oil of lavender, are prepared, and this in its 
turn is sometimes adulterated with spirits of turpentine. 
The harvesting of the flowers takes place at the end of 
July or the beginning of August, accprding to the season, 
the proper moment Tor cutting the spikes being just as | 
the flowers are opening, as they are then more powerfully 
aromatie, and COTES yield an oil of greater value 
than when fully expanded. The cutting is done with the 
sickle, and every eare taken to immediately pack and tie 
up in mats, for when exposed to the rays of the sun for 
any length. of time after cutting, the yield of oil is 
materially reduced in consequence. The flowers cannot, 
indeed, be sent to the distillery too quickly after their 
removal from the plants. Large quantities of lavender 
Howers are sent to Covent Garden annually, and from 
thence find their way to the shops and costers’ barrows, 
for there is still a demand for them for filling muslin bags 
to stow away in drawers and cupboards, notwithstanding 
the facilities which exist for obtaining the essential oil, 
and lavender-water, and’-other-perfumes into which it enters. 
The flowers, it should be remezabered, are put into drawers 
und wardrobes to exelude moths, as well as for imparting 
an agreeable odour to the articles placed in these recep- 
tacles. A few drops of the oil will, however, serve the 
same purpose; and it-has been ascertained by experiment 
that if a single drop is placed in a small box along with a 
living insect, the insect will be killed e anet : 
The distillation of the flowers is a business quite dis- 
tinct from that of their production, and both large and 
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small growers take their crops to the distillery, and-pay a 
certain rate per ton- ‘The quantity of oil extracted from 
a ton of lavender varies according to the season,a rather 
* dry and hot summer being the most favourable. to an 
abundant production. -From 14 Ibs. to 16 lbs. is considered 
a fair average, and in some years it reaches 20 Ibs., but not 
often. Tho distilling commences about the lst of August, 
and i$ continued until the end of Séptember, or the middle 
of October, üceording to the extent of the crop. ^, — 
‘In the propagation of a stock of lavender, and in the . 

management of the plantations after. their formation, a 


very simple course of procedure has been found to be the.” 


most satisfactory. Propagation is effected by means of 
cuttings: taken in the autumn, October being considered 
the most suitable month in which; to» take them. After 
the shoots selected for cuttings are: separated ‘from the old 
plants, they are left in small heaps on the ground for six 
weeks, and are then planted. Rooted slips are, as far as 
possible, taken advantage of for the increase of stock, and 
when these can be had they.are at once planted in the 
field, at a distance of eighteen inches apart each way. 
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THE 
, CANTERBURY» BELL. 


Campanula medium. 


NTERBURY BELLS, are not 
so loud in their tone as might 
be imagined by people who are 
not bookish. How easy it would 
be to say that this common 
flower is figured and described 
in all the books, and to one : 
who had so committed himself, 
how terrible would be the shock 
of a rejoinder to this effect— 
that it is neither figured nor E. 
described in any of the books. . d 
Such a rejoinder would, of E. 
course, be a trifle too daring ; E 
but it is.a fact, and one of ee 
immense interest to the writer 


E 
E. 


| of this, that this very familiar 
| flower has been so rarely figured . 
| or described that it will require 
| é some searching to discover any literary recognition of it. 
A But the fact isa key to what we may for convenience E 
term one of the grievances of an important section of the 
. . flowery world. The Canterbury bell is a biennial, and 
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‘therefore has no tight to a place in any of the books. ` 
The biennials should make a declaration against this state 
of things. For the sake of an hour’s amusement we have 
ransacked our library, and found but few allusions to the 
plant. The botanists say it is not British, and therefore is 
not one of our wild flowers. Hu passant, we will remark 
upon this,cthat we once found a grand plant of the blue 
variety growing in Bonsal Dale, Derbyshire, and that is our 
only acquaintance with it as a wilding. The books that 
treat of annuals ignore biennials, and the books that treat 
of perennials do the same, and so the biennials are denied 
benefit of clergy, and there is left to them the final but 
sufficient consolation that they can do very well without it. 
That we may not appear heathenish, it is proper to say that 
the clergy, philologically considered, are not necessarily 
employed in a sacred office—they are learned men; men 
who can read and write; men possessed of skill, science, 
and clerkship. As Blackwood remarks, “the judges were 
usually created out of the sacred order ; and all the inferior 
offices were supplied by the lower clergy, which has occa- 
sioned their successors to be denominated clerks to this 
day.” 

But here is a digression. Well, we find figures of 
Canterbury bells in Gerard and Parkinson, but it is hard 
work to make them out, because they are badly drawn and 
confusedly described. But it is something to say for these 
old masters that if we want to trace the history of such 
a common plant we must ask them to help us, because 
modern authors aim so high that their shafts fly over many 
common but useful and beautiful things. 

It is time to say something about the cultivation of 
this noble campanula, and it will be consistent with the 
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foregoing observations that, instead of* following in the 
wake of the blind man who made a fiddle out of his own 


` head, we turn to the pages of a great old master for a code 


of instructions. In the “ Abridgement” of Philip Miller’s 
* Gardener's Dictionary,” quarto, 1761, will be found the 
following :— 

“The third sort [Campanula medium] is a “Biennial 
plant, which perisheth soon after it hath ripened seeds. It 
grows naturally in the woods of Italy and Austria, but is 
GEL A in the English gardens for the beauty of its 
flowers. O£ this sort there are the following: varieties, the 
blue, the purple, the white, the striped, and double flower- 
ing. This hath oblong, rough, hairy leaves, which are 
serrated on their edges; from the centre of these, a stiff, 
hairy, furrowed stalk arises, about two feet high, sending 

out several lateral branches, which are garnished with long, 
narrow, hairy leaves, sawed on their edges ; - from the 
setting on of these leaves come out the footstalks of the 
flowers, those which are on the lower part of the stalk and 
the branches being four or five inches long, diminishing 
gradually in their length upward, and thereby form a sort 
of pyramid. The flowers of this kind are very large, so 
make a fine appearance. - The seeds ripen in September, 
and the plants decay soon after. 

. *It is propagated by seeds, which must be sown in 
spring on an open bed of common earth, and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they should be transplanted into 
the flower-nursery, in beds six inches asunder, and the 
following autumn they should be transplanted into the 
borders of the flower-garden.. As these plants decay the 
second year, there should be annually young ¢ ones raised to 
succeed them.” 
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A note on campanulas in general may be useful. The i 
best of them are-hardy border flowers; that need no parti- | 
cular care, and thrive well in any ordinary good soil, but 1 
cannot endure to be starved or over-much shaded. In l 
planting a border, preference in the first instance should i 
be given to such sorts as C. latifolia, C. trachelium, | 
C. glonieraca, C. nobilis, C. persicifolia. For the rockery, | 
the most important, to begin with, are C. carpathica, C. | 
garganica, C. pumila, and C. rotundifolia. The last-named | 
- 4g the “harebell” of the hedgerow and the roadside and | 
the woodland waste, which we have met with near Hayfield, 
in Derbyshire, in many shades of blue, white, and pink, | 
but the plants and seeds we saved of the curious varieties | 
lost their distinguishing characters when removed, so that 
when planted out on raised banks of sandy soil in the | 
garden they all produced blue flowers. j| 
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THE RUDBEOKÍA. 

N RulbecKia hirta. 
57^ ARDY herbaceous plants have 
_ been rising in publie favour dur- 
ing the past ten years Or so, but 
thiey will never so entirely engross 
. the: admiration of the English 
amateur as certain over-zealous 
“advocates believe and desire. The 
World is tolerably wise as to what 
‘it wants, and it is useless for 
` -. specialists to go crazy because the 
‘world will not implicitly follow 

their lead. sees 
The' truth is, the English gar- 
den is'a rafter of the English 
household made up of good things 
from all parts of the world, and the 
pelargoniums of the Cape and the 
enleeolarias of Peru are as worthy of a place in it as 
the lilies of the Levant or the fuchsias of the Falklands. 
People who enter upon gardening as a recreation are 
usually eclectic in their tastes, and are very quick in dis- 
tinguishing good things from bad ones, and those who 
seek applause by crying up herbaceous weeds and crying 
down bedding plants that make the garden grandly gay 
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in the sunny mouths when gaiety is needed, will only 
obtain in the. end the pitying smile that is bestowed 
on the well-meaning fanatic. ‘The Rudbeckias illustrate 
this case. They are hardy herbaceous, handsome weedy 
things, that would be of priceless value were we possessed 
of only fw few dozen sorts of garden flowers. But as we 
can command thousands we can afford to be dainty, and 
so it happens that two or three species of Rudbeckia are 
enough for any ordinary garden : the rest may be left over 
for those omnivorous ones who swallow everything that 
` ean be described as “herbaceous” and “ hardy.” 

The genus’ to which our plant belongs takes its 
name from O. Rudbeck, a Swedish botanist. It is wholly 
American. It is noted in the “ Hortus Kewensis? of Aiton 
that R. laciniata was grown by John Tradescant before 
1640, and R. triloba by Jacob Bobart before 1699. These 
appear to have been the earliest, introduced. X. kirta, the 
subject of the coloured plate, was grown in this country 
in 1714, and is pretty widely distributed» although the 
members of this genus have never ranked high as border 
flowers. They are, however, useful, being at home in any 
soil or situation, though preferring, if they can get it, 
a dry sandy loam and a sunny situation. ‘They are all 
perennial plants, and may be propagated by division and 
seed. Being rough and gay and conspicuous at a distance, 
they are admirably adapted for the front line of the shrub- 
bery, and if they do not delight the florists, they will 
gratify the artists, who always lean considerately towards 
single composite flowers, if there be some degree of dash 
in them, as there certainly is in the yellow and. orange 
flowers of the Rudbeckias. 


Rudbeckia Californica grows to the height of five feet, 
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and flowers in July;. the flowers are*of a golden-yellow 
colour. 2. Drummondi is of dwarf habit, rising only two 
feet, flowering fiom June to September, the flowers rich 
deep yellow with a band of purplish-brown and a curious 
brown centre; this is a fine plant. R. fulgida rises two 
feet; the flowers appear in July, they are orange-yellow, 
the disk purple; a fine plant. R. hiria grows two to 
three feet in height, the flowers appear from July to 
September; they are of a rich orange-yellow; the disk 
purplish-brown. R. daciniata is of compact habit, height 
three feet; flowers pale yellow, the leaves elegantly cut ; 
a fine plant. 2. speciosa is of medium growth, rarely ex- 
ceeding two and a half feet in height; the flowers appear 
late, they are orange-yellow with blackish-purple disk. 
About.a dozen more may be found by those who want 
them—at all events, their names may—but it might be 
difficult to obtain the plants. : 3 

The American continent is somewhat profusely sprinkled 
with composite plants that flower in the later summer and 
autumn, and prove perfectly hardy with us. We want 
the best of them for our gardens, and ‘perhaps there are: 
not many remaining to be introduced, for the botanists 
have not been idle on the “boundless prairies." It is the 
peculiar characteristic of a large majority of these plants 
that they flower ata season when our native plants are for 
the most part in a seedy state; and thus they help us 
through the autumn, when out-door pleasures obtain more 
of our attention than at any other time. 

The botanist in whose honour the Rudbeckia was 
named by Linneus was the son. of John Rudbeck, a 
learned Swedish bishop, who aided very materially in. the 
publication of the Swedish Bible, commonly galled the 
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Bible of Gustavus Adolphus, in the year 1618, and was the 
author of the celebrated /* Privilegia quiedam Doctorum; 

the production of which, in the year 1636, very nearly 
proved his ruin. His son Olaf Rudbeck, born 1630, 
studied at Upsala, and in 1652 held a disputation there 
on the circulation of the blood, and afterwards made dis- 
my. which he rendered publie in 1653. 
In this year he travelled: into Holland, but soon after 
returned to Upsala, where he was, in the year 1658, ap- 
pointed professor of medicine. As an aid in this study 
he had previously established a botanical garden, into 
which he introduced many rare plants from distant places, 
and thereby afforded an astonishing example of the capa- 


bilities of à northern climate. 
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MARIGOLD. 


. f * 
Tagetes erectas 


` 1] LATER illustration of a very 


/; 5 


humble marigold has suggested 
homely thoughts, and the re- 


.sult is a merely gossiping 


paper ; , but the showy flower 
now before us demands a 


"A. learned treatise, and we must 


show that we are equal to the 
inspiriting theme. We shall 
therefore dive into the depths 
of our erudition, and thence 
rebound to the highest heights 
of philosophy, in the endeavour 
to display to the reader the 
immensity of our knowledge of 
marigolds. : 

A marigold may be re- 


garded as a golden Mary, but the name has no necessary 
reference whatever to the Virgin Mary, or to any Mary ; 
it is a corruption of the old Anglo-Saxon mersc-mear- 
gealla, the golden marsh flower (caltha), which is still 
called the “marsh marigold,” although it is really a 


ranuneulus. 


The marigold proper is a composite plant, 


and far removed from the ranunculus and all its cup- 
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flowered relations. In the “ Grete Herball ” it is called 
Mary Gowles.” Dr. Prior, in his “ Popular Names of 
British Plants,” remarks that “it is often mentioned by 
the older poets under the name of gold simply.” Not- 
withstanding all this, the marigold became the flower of the 
Virgin Mary, if it was not so originally. The name being 
once corrupted, the association with a personage followed, 
and in the latest days of history, say the seventeenth 
century, it becamie the symbol of Queen Mary. The cele- 
brated Ghild’s Bank, that was so long associated with old 
Temple Bar, had for its sign the marigold, and the motto 
AINSI MON Awe, which necessarily applies to a sunflower. 
This appears to discomfit us; but no, the marigold is 
a sunflower, quite as much a sunflower as the gigantic 


American plant that is now known by the name. In the ` 


poem by George Wither, quoted at page 63, we read 
that 


“Every morning she displayes 
Her open brest, when Titan spreads his raycs.” 


In Perdita’s garland for men of middle age we find 


** The marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping.” 
` Winter's’ Tale, iv. 3. 


In the fifty-fourth sonnet of Drummond we have— 


** Absence hath robb'd theo of thy wealth and pleasure, 
And I remain, like marigold of sun 
Dopriv'd, that dies by shadow of some mountain.” 


That the marigold was often regarded as especially 
emblematic of the Virgin Mary is certain. We see 
marigold windows in Lady chapels, and we may call them 
sunflowers if it suits us to do so, but the plant we now 
know as the sunflower was certainly unknown in Europe 
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previous to a.D. 1500. The dedicatiow of the flower to 
Queen Mary would naturally occur to the adherents of her 
cause, and hence it is not surprising to find in a ballad of 
her time, as quoted in “ Notes and Queries” (S. 5, xii. 418), 
such lines as the following :— 


** To Mary our queen, that flower so sweet, 

This marigold I do apply; > 

For that name doth seme so meet 
And property in each party. 

For her enduring patiently 
The storms of such as list te’ scold 

At her doings, without cause why, 
Loath to see spring this marigold.” 


The flowers known as marigolds represent two distinct 
genera of composites. The common weedy marigold 
figured at page 61 is Calendula officinalis; the generic 
name implying that it keeps pace with the calendar—that 
is to say, it flowers every day throughout the year, which 
is very nearly true. The great African marigold is 
Tugeles erecta ; it is not African, but Mexican, as are also 
the more refined French marigold, Zageles patula, and the 
fine-leaved and the shining-leaved kinds, 7. tenuifolia and 
T. lucida. The genus Tagetes is named in honour of an 
obscure Etruscan hero of doubtful pedigree. It seems that 
Jupiter had a son named Genius, and this Genius had a 
son named Tages, who taught the Etruscans the art of 
divination. In the fifteenth book of Ovid's “ Metamor- 
phoses?. he is thus referred to in connection with the 
transformation of Egeria :— 


“Tho nymphs and Virbius like amazement fill'd, 
As seized the swains who Tyrrhene furrows till'd, 
When heaving up, a clod was seen to roll, s 
Untouch’d, self-mov’d, and big with human soul. 
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The spreading mass, in former shape deposed, 
Began to shoot, and arms and legs disclosed, 
Till, form'd a perfect man, the living mould 
Oped its new mouth, and future truths foretold ; 
And, Tages named by natives of the place, 
Taught arts prophetic to the Tuscan race.” 


It is a grave defect of the Mexican marigoids that they 
emit an unpleasant odour, and therefore are scarcely fit for 
bouquets. The pretty little Z. tenuifolia (also known as 
signala) is less objectionable than the others in this respect, 
and, genevally speaking, is the most useful of all, because 
of its suitability for bedding, to take the place in dry soils 
of that capricious flower the yellow calceolaria. All these 
Mexican marigolds are half hardy, and therefore the seed 
should be sown in a frame or greenhouse in March and 
April, and the plants carefully nursed until strong enough 
to take their place for flowering in the beds and borders. 
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"THE BALSAM 


- Impatiens balsamina. 


7 N some of the books the plant is 
+. catalogued as Balsamina hor- 
tensis, but as a rosó by any 
other name would smell as 
sweet, the amateur gardener 
need not be troubled about the 
relative claims of the respec- w 
tive designations. The garden 
balsam is a tender annual of 
rapid growth, with an ex- 
tremely succulent stem, ample 
full green leafage, and showy 
flowers of various shades of 
| white, red, rose, and crimson. 
| The generic name Impatiens is 
explained by the behaviour of 
the plant when the seeds are ` 
ripe, for, on the slightest touch, 

; the seed-pods burst, and the 
seeds are scattered; and this mpatience of the plant may 
oceasion to the cultivator considerable loss. But there isa 
way out of every difficulty, and the only real difficulty is to 
know the way. In this case it consists in removing the pods 
when they are nearly ripe, and placing tliem on a cloth 3 
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or newspaper, or in: a bell-glass placed mouth upwards, to 
ripen; then, as they arrive at perfection, the seeds will be 
shed, and none will be lost, and if the plants were good, the 
seed will pay for the trouble of saving. 

It is a very strange thing, and hardly to be believed, 
that there is not to be found in any systematic treatise on 
gardening a really gqod. code of balsam culture. In plain 
truth, the books are all-wrong upon the subject, and as the 
opportunity is now offered to put them right, we propose 
to do.so. Let it be understood, then, to begin with, that 
the right way occasions less trouble than the wrong way, 
and the result is a free development of healthy leafage and 
splendid flowers. ‘The essence of the proceeding consists in 
growing the plant generously and somewhat rapidly from 
„the first, and guarding it against any possible check. Sup- 
pose we desire to have a fine bed of balsams. We secure 
the very best seed,.and sow it in light rich soil, in pans or 
boxes, in the month of April. ‘These pans or boxes should 
be placed on the sunny shelf of a greenhouse, or in a warm 
corner of a pit, and be kept moderately watered. The 
plants will soon appear, and as soon as they have about 
three rough leaves, they should be pricked out, three or 
four inches apart, in other boxes, in light rich soil; or be 
potted separately in thumb-pots, and be again nursed in 
the warm pit or greenhouse, where they should have plenty 
of air, and never suffer in the least through lack of water. 
If they grow fast, and the weather is too cold to permit of 
planting them out, give them a shift into 60 size (three- 
inch) pots before they become pot-bound, for, as remarked 
above, there must be no check whatever. When the 
weather is warm and dull, say. about the first or second 
week in June, plant them out in a sunny position, in rich 
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deep soil. We have put them at two feet apart, and they 
have met long before the season was over; but, for a 
general rule, perhaps one foot distance may suffice. Give 
them plenty of water in dry weather, and that is all you 
need do to them. 

In the event of requiring nice specimens in pots, it 
will be advisable to sow in March, and start the seeds on a 
hot-bed; then proceed as advised in raising plants for a 
bed, but instead of planting them out, keep shifting into 
larger and larger pots, until it is time to stop, and allow 
the plants to flower. As a rule, an eight-inch pot is large 
enough for a very fine plant, and a dozen or two in pots of 
six to eight-inch size may be turned to good account in 
the conservatory. When grown in this way, they must have 
good living and plenty of water, be protected from cold and - 
drying winds, and excessive heat, but always have the fullest; 
daylight and plenty of air. If they appear rather too long in 
the stem, put them down a little in potting, and the buried 
portion of the stem will soon throw out roots to the ad- 
vantage of the flowers that are coming. They require no 
stakes and no shading, and if the foregoing brief directions 
are fairly well carried out, that is all you need: do to them. 

The reader may be ready to exclaim, “I see nothing 
peculiar in this,” and the reader who so exclaims is quite 
in the right. But turn to the books, and you will find a 
complicated process prescribed, and so in balsam growing 
the lover of complications may be gratified. Here is an 
extract from a respectable book of reference, and there is 
really something: in it :—“ When you cannot accommodate 
any but the best flowers in the greenhouse, adopt the 
following method. After pricking out into three or four- 
inch pots, and plunging them in the bed, allow the pots to 
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get full of roots, keep them drier and cooler, and give 
plenty of air, which will soon cause flowers to appear ; then 
select plants with best flowers, rub every flower-bud off 
them, fresh pot, disentangling the roots a little as you 
proceed, and grow them on as advised above; and what 
you lose in time you will make up in selectness." These 
directions provide for a check by allowing the plants to 
become pot-bound, and for another check by the process 
` of rubbing the flower-buds off, so as to compel the plants 
to produce another crop. And what is the result? ‘Tall, 
attenuated plants, with poor flowers on the side stems, and 
no fine flowers anywhere. We see numerous wretched bal- 
sams at flower shows that have been grown in this way. 
Now, let us ask Nature about it, and her reply will be that 
the finest flowers are the first produced, and appear in the 
centre of the plant; therefore the removal of the buds is 
a mistake, and the imposition of any check is a mistake, 
and there is no balsam so beautiful as the one that has 
been generously grown and allowed to flower at its own 
time and in its own way. 
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YORK AND LANCASTER 
ROSE. 
Rosa Damascena. 

=: HY, it may be asked, is this old 

* favourite,of the English garden 

presented as a rose of Damas- 

eus? The reason is that the 
true York and Lancaster rose is 3 
a variety of Rosa Damascena; 
and if in this little work we 
recognise Latin names at all, 
we must he as nearly correct 
as possible. There are several 
distinct roses known as repre 
senting the two great families 
and the healing of their feuds, 
one of the best known being a 
variety of Rosa Gallica. But 
the “proper” symbolic flower is a striped damask rose, 
with green branches and pubescent leaves, and the habit 
of the old monthly roses. 
As Shakespeare tells the tale it makes a profound im- 
pression. We see the foundations of the feud laid in 
the success of Bolingbroke and the cruel murder of the 
king as the curtain falls on the fine historical tragedy 
of * Richard II.” We see it ripen in the first part of 
* King Henry VI.” in the famous scene in the Temple 
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Gardens, where tlie white and red roses are defiantly 
plucked as party badges :— 
 Plantagenct. Since you are tongue-tied, and so loath to speak, 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts : 
Let him that is a truc-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
J£ he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me. 
« Somerset. Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 
« Warwick. I love po colours ; and, without all colour 
Of båse insinuating flattery, 
T pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 
Tu Suffolk. Y pluck this red rose with young Somerset ; 
And say withal, I think he held the right.” 


Most fittingly the scene closes with the prophecy of 
Warwick— AW 
“ This brawl to-day, 
Grown to this faction, in the Temple garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night.” - 


One of the most penetrating and pathetic passages in 
the historical plays of our great poet occurs in the third 
part of “Henry VI." (act ii., sc. 4), where the king on the 
wasted field beholds first a son that has killed his father, 
and next a father that has killed his son, and exclaims 
in painful soliloquy over.the dead boy— 

Woe above woe ! grief more than common grief! 
O, that my death would stay these ruthful deeds!” 
O, pity, pity, gentle Heaven, pity! 

The red rose and the white are on his face, 

The fatal colours of our striving houses: 

The one, his purple blood right well resembles ; 
The other, his pale cheeks, methinks, presenteth : 


Wither one rose, and let the other flourish ; 
T£ you contend, a thousand lives must wither.” 
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It is with a sense of immense relief. that we see in the 
death of Richard ILI. the end of the sanguinary struggle, 
and most happily does that tremendous work elose with 
the healing words of Henry VII., when upon Bosworth 
Tield he declares— 

“ The day is otirs, the bloody dog is dead!” 


and crowns the victory with an act of clemeney and an 
expression of pious hope— 
“ Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled, 

That in submission will return to us; 2 

And then, as we havo ta'en the sacrament, 

We will unite the whito rose and the red. 

Smile, Heaven, upon this fair conjunction, 

That long hath frown'd upon their enmity! 

What traitor hears mo, und says not Amen ? 


Returning to our flower, it will be observed that we 
have wandered far away from it, for the Wars of the Roses 
were represented by a white rose for Lancaster and a red 
rose for York. And what may they have been? In 
Shakespeare’s time there were probably many kinds of 
roses in the Temple Gardens, hut it was not so in the 


. days of the Plantagenets. Then, in all probability, the 


only roses known in gardens were the wild roses of the 
woods. Supposing the scene which Shakespeare has so 
filled with the reality of life to be, not a creation of his 
own,-but a.serap of genuine history, then we can find 
no other roses for the partisans than those described by 
Chaucer as— 

“The bramblo flour that boreth the red hepe ; " 


that is, the dog rose, the “canker of the hedge," which 
gives in one thicket flowers of the most delicate rosy-pink 
hue, and in another flowers of the purest white. They 
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had also the sweet-brier rose, with its elegant carmine- 
coloured flowers, and the downy rose, with its neat white 
flowers; the emblems of the pending strife were not want- 
ing, but no one can now say what they were. 


As remarked above, there are two rosés that represent. 


the desire of Richmond to “unite the white rose and 
the red." The true York and Lancaster we believe to be 
a striped damask rose; but there is another that often 
bears the name, the proper name of which is Kosa 
mundi, and its alliarfce is with the French rose (Rosa 
Gallica). These are not the only striped roses known to 
cultivators, for in truth there are many ; but not one of 
the throng has ever been much prized by eritical enthu- 
siasts—that is to say, by rosarians, for that is the fashion- 
able designation of the modern rosomaniacs—to which 
excitable and exacting fraternity the writer humbly con- 
fesses his attachment, 
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RNN S Lf Calendula officinalis. 3 


/, ROM the common marigold here 
Q3) faithfully figured, and suggestive 
f of soup, to the delicate French s 
marigold, Tageles patula, that the 3 
florists grow for exhibition, and 
bring to a perfection of geometric 
marking that makes a place in 
floriculture for mathematics, what zi 
astride! Fifty years ago a flower 
. show of a very individual nature 
engrossed my attention and made 
a very deep impression on my mind. : 
It consisted entirely of common 3 
marigolds, and the scene was the. 
churchyard of St. Botolph, Ald- 
gate, where these flowers had run wild, 
and, as wild things are wont to do, - 
had taken care to keep the race going; 
c so that there should be no lack of 
wild marigolds from year to year, for in truth the 
ground was literally covered with them as with a pave- 
ment of stars stamped out of the rinds of oranges. At 
that early date I had heard, but had never tasted, of 
soup flavoured or adorned—IL knew not which—with 
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marigolds, and I stole and munched a flower, and was 
lost in the admiration of contempt for the people who 
could put such trash into soup, whether for flavouring, 
beautifying, or any other purpose. My father, being 
a florist to the backbone, would not tolerate a common 
marigold, and so I had to play the thief to gain the 
knowledge of the comparative worthlessness of marigolds 
in clear ox-tail. Within a few weeks of writing this I 
have had to judge at a flower show where. the study of 
French. marigolds oeeupied me nearly an hour to award 
the prizes to my satisfaction. What a stride! But Provi- 
dence gave me years to accomplish it, with enjoyment at 
the beginning and the end and at all the intermediate 
stages. To stride over marigolds, beginning with soup 
and ending with the fine arts, is not a particularly noble 
business, but one might do worse; one might be M.P. 
for Battle Bridge, for example, or confessor to the pirates 
of the Flowery Land. When the churchyard marigolds 
enraptured me I had not read Shakespeare, but I call to 
mind now his association of them with the grave in the 
fourth act of “ Pericles "— 
‘ Enter Manisa, with a basket of flowers. 
** No, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 

To strew thy green with flowers: tho yellows, blues, 

The purple violets, and marigolds, 

Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave, 

While summer-days do last. Ay me! poor maid, 

Born in a tempest, when my mother dicd, 


This world to me is like a lasting storm, 
Whirring me from my friends.” 


The marigold is a very important flower to the senti- 
mental. “As the marigold to the sun’s eye,” so is any- 
thing you like to speak of for its constancy. The marigold 
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is a “sunflower,” and, in common with the helianthus, 
is said never to turn its face from that part of the heavens 
where the sun is, whether seen or invisible. In the 
“Winter's Tale,” Shakespeare speaks of * the marigold 
that goes to bed with the sun and with him rises weep- 
ing," a state of things that necessitates the facing of the 
flower to the northern regions of the “heavens all through 
the night. One of the most beautiful of the poetical 
fancies, founded on the idea of a flower following the sun, 
is the little poem by George Wither::— ae 
* When, with-a serious musing, I behold 

The gratefull and obsequious marigold, 

How duely, ev'ry morning, she displayes 

Her open brest, when Titan spreads his rayes; 

How she observes him in his daily Walko, 

Still bending towards him her tender stalke; 

How when he downe declines, she droopes and mournes, 

Bedew’d (as `t were) with teares, till he returnes ; 

And how she vailes her flow'rs, when he is gone, 

As if she scornéd to be lookéd on 

By an inferiour eye; or, did contemne 

To wayt upon a meaner light, then him. 

When this I meditate, me-thinkes, the flowers 

Have spirits, farro more generous then ours; 

And give us fair examples, to despise 

The servile fawnings, and idolatries, g 

Wherewith we court these earthly things below, f 

Which merit not the service we bestow.” 


Florists’ marigolds are very delicate things. The Afri- 
cans we will not speak of, because anybody can grow them, 
and they are horribly coarse; but the French are delicate 
things, and worthy of all reasonable care to ensure fine 
quality. And yet with these the chief matter is to get 
good seed, for the qualities the severe judges of flowers 
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require are more the result of bybridism ui cdit b. 
what we understand by the term cultivation. s ut 
having secured the seed, sow it ina gentle hot- 24 in 
April, or in pots some time in May, in which case c ot- 
bed will not be wanted, as the seed will soon germinate 
in a common frame. Prick out the young plants ito 
boxes, filled with: light rich earth, as soon as they are 
large enough to handle; and very soon after, the plants 
being stout and healthy, put them out m a bed open to 
the full sun, and carefully water and shade until they 
begin to grow freely, and then give no more shade and 
no more water unless the summer happens to be very 
hot and dry, in which case you must water regularly 
and copiously—say, to soak the bed well twice or thrice a 


week. 
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IS THE JESSAMINE. 
1j Jasminum ajficinale, 3 


(|) ASMIN THE TROUBADOUR, 
| who happily hails from Agen, 
“content and poor, makes 
boast of his name as allied to 
the “stem of Jesse.” For this 
plant is variously called Jas- 
mine; Jessamine, and Jesse: 
its Arabie name being Fsmyn, 
and its Persian name Jdsemin. 
And it is a question of some 
interest whether, in the pro- 
phetic utterances, “ the stem,” * 
“the root," “the rod," and 
“the branch” of Jesse were 
associated with any plant that 
had the value of a symbol. 
It is not an idle question, as may be 
seen on reference to the tree of Jesse 
in the east window at Dorchester, Oxon ; 
for however the artist may draw on his . 

imagination in such a work, he is likely, to be governed 

by an idea derived from a consideration of facts, and 

a the Jessamine, if admissible in such a case, is peculiarly * 
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adapted for truthful delineation in conventional tracery, 
The tree of Jesse is indeed often. met with in the reredos 
and east windows of English churches, and usually we 
have no hint of any special symbol or any properly objec- 
tive thought in the work, although, doubtless, there is fair 
excuse for it. . i 

The white jessamine has been in cultivation in this 
country so long that we have no record of its introduction, 
and know not whence it was obtained. In the books it is 
reporte to have been introduced from the East Indies in 
the year 1548, but Gerarde, in 1597, speaks of it as com- 
monly used for covering arbours; and as to its native 
country, we can scarcely localise it, except in a general 
‘way, as an Eastern plant. Tt is perfectly hardy in this 
country, rarely suffering even in the severest winters, and 
it is particularly well adapted for planting in town gardens, 

' as defect of light and the deposition of dust on its leaves 
do not prevent its healthy growth and free flowering. As 
a wall tree, however, it lacks character; and often looks 
dingy and dejected ; but if fairly well taken care of, the 
natural elegance of the plant is pleasingly displayed, and 
the delicious fragrance of its delicate white flowers abund- 
antly justifies its place in the garden. 

To obtain the evanescent odour of the flowers of this 
plant, a complicated process is required. ‘To merely press 
them or to distil them with water would be useless, the 
essential essence being too subtle for retention by any 
such simple methods of procedure. The flowers are first 
embedded in fat, to which they communicate their odorous 
treasure, which is then separated from the fat, and obtained 


in a more elegant form by means of alcohol. The last part 


of the process is comparatively modern, but the first pro- 
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cess is as old as the use of perfumes, and explains the 
frequent employment of ointments by the ancients; for 
many of the odorous essences they coveted were obtainable 
only by the aid of greasy substances, which served as 
vehicles for separating and preserving them. 

The most important species of Jasminum in respect of 
the production of commercial perfumes are J. officinale, 
which is here figured; J. sambac, a native of the East Indies, 
producing white flowers, which are followed by black berries. 
—the perfume known as oil of jasmine is obtained from this 
species ; and J. grandiflorum, also a native of the Eust 
Indies, and closely resembling J. officinale, but the flowers 
are larger, and reddish ‘underneath ; from this is obtained a 
very considerable proportion of the essential oil of jasmine 
of the shops. A favourite garden jasmine in the East is 
J. angustifolium, a bright twining plant, with star-shaped 
flowers tinged with red, and very agreeably fragrant. It 
is somewhat singular that when these plants are grown in 
our conservatories they do not appear to attract many 
insects, nor does the fragrant jessamine of the garden often 
enjoy the honour of a yisit from a busy bee or an idle 
butterfly ; but Moore, with his exquisite taste in matters 
of detail, makes the jasmine of Asia Minor the resort of 
many gay insects, attracted by the rare fragrance of its 
flowers. In his delightful story of “ Paradise and the 
Peri,” he makes the “child of air," when searching for 
“ the gift that is most dear to heaven,” betake her amongst 
the bowers of the “chambers of the sun”— 


« When, o'er the Vale of Balbec winging 
Slowly, she secs a child at play, ` 
Among the rosy wild flow'rs singing, 
As rosy and as wild as they ;- 
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Chasing, with eagor hands and eyes, 

The beautiful blue damsel-flies, 

That flutter'd round the jasmine stems 
. Like winged flow'rs or flying gems." 


Cowper, who better understood the garden than any English 
poet, Shakespeare alone excepted, gives'us a photograph of 
the plant in four short lines— 


: “The jasmine, throwing wide her clegant sweets, 
"The deep dark green of whose unvarnish'd leaf 
Makes more conspicuous and illumines more 
Tho bright profusion of her scatter'd stars.” 
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THE BLUE SAGE. ` 


Salvia patens, 


HE light of other days is faded, 
and the blue salvia is no longer 
in high renown as a wonder 
amongst bedding plants; -It 
has filled as many pages of 
print as the crimson flax, but 
now the horticultural writers 
have nothing to say about it, 
and appear, indeed, to have for- 
gotten its gay existence. It 
might have been famous to this 
day if it could but have 
stooped to conquer, but it was’ 
always too tall for its place, 
and carried its colours care- 
lessly, as if seeking the bubble 
reputation were a pastime for 
such meaner ones as without 
seeking would never outwin reputation at all. But we 
must be wise about it, and endeavour to earn our wages. 
The blue salvia is a tall-growing, loosely-branched, un- 
tidy plant that may be.grown equally well in the green- 
house or the stove. For summer bloom the greenhouse 
_. suffices, and during the warmer portions of the summer 
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the plant will, if properly managed, flower freely in the - 


open air. If winter flowers are required, the plant must 
be in the stove, where, if fairly dealt with, it will rise to a 
height of ten or twelve feet, and make a very delightful 
display of its intensely blue flowers, in which the blue of 
the delphinium—the rarest colour in nature, save in the 
‘vast firmament above—is developed in power and purity. 
Salvia patens may be raised from seed with ease and 
certainty. If it is sown in sandy soil in shallow pans and 
boxes early in February, and placed.in the stove or on a 
common’ hotbed, the plants may be grown to a sufficient 
size to make a good display in the flower garden the same 
season. It will be necessary to pot them into small pots, 
and keep them in awarm pit or greenhouse until the 
middle of May, when they should be transferred to a cold 
frame, and have more and more air by degrees, but with 
very great care in the first instance, the object of this 
treatment being to render them hardy,enough to bear full 
exposure before they are finally planted out The bed 
should be in a sunny situation, well drained, and the soil 
somewhat sandy. To plant them out before the first week 
of June would be unwise, but as soon after that time 
‘as possible they should be consigned to their blooming 
quarters, and should be at a distance apart of not less 
. than nine to twelve inches. 


. The plants can be kept from year to year by lifting — 


the roots after the tops have been cut down by frost, and 
storing them in sand during the winter. Early in the 
spring these roots should be planted in boxes or pans filled 
with light soil, and be placed in a moderate heat to start 
them into growth. They will soon produce young shoots, 
which, when two or three inches in length, may be taken 
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off as cuttings, and will soon strike in a temperature of 70°. 
This praetice may be varied by lifting and potting the 
plants before the frost has defaced them, in which case 
they must be wintered in a warm greenhouse or the cool 
end of the stove, and have but moderate supplies of water 
until they begin to grow freely in the spring. At the 
time of potting, superfluous shoots may be removed and 
struck, but the autumn is an inconvenient season for pro- 
pagating this salvia. 

The crimson salvia (S. splendens) and the small 
$. coccinea are about equally well adapted for bedding 
as S. palens, but they are all so diffuse in habit that to 
employ them to advantage requires more than ordinary 
taste and judgment. 8. coccinea answers admirably to 
grow from seed as an annual, as when so managed it does 
not grow much more than a foot high, and it blooms 
freely from July to October. 

For the greenhouse and conservatory the following 
species of salvia may be especially recommended :— The 
narrow-leaved (8. angustifolia), flowers blue, appearing in ~ 
May ; the light blue (S. azurea), flowering from August to 
October; the scarlet (S. fulgens), a fine plant, producing 
a grand show of scarlet flowers in August; the white 
patens (S. patens alba), a variety of the plant represented 
in the plate. It is useful as a greenhouse plant, but is 
scarcely effective as a bedder. 

A remarkably fine group of salvias were some time 
ago brought into notice by Mr. H. Cannell, of Swanley. 
We happily received grand spikes of bloom of three of 
these, and therefore can speak of them as flowering well - 
in the autumn. Salvia Pitcher produces a profusion of 
flowers of the most pure and brilliant blue, and will flower 
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all the winter in the conservatory. S. BelAeli has bril- 
liant scarlet flowers; S. splendens Jiruanti also has scarlet 
flowers; S. Hoveyi has flowers of an exquisite tone of violet 
or satiny purple. These four may be considered the most 
useful of all the salvias in cultivation. 

A few other kinds deserve mention. S. éricolor isa sweet 
little gem, with white tube and mouth, and the upper lip 
purple, the lower lip scarlet—a bit of Nature’s fancy work 
in painting that appears intended to mock the human, 
painters’ of flowers. Thirty years ago we used to see in 

‘the gardens two curious salvias, named respectively $. 
bracteata and S. horminum, which are remarkable because 
their conspicuous features are their coloured bracts, ‘the 


flowers of both being blue. 


12 
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THE INDIAN PINK. 
Dianthus Chinensis, > 
"ARIABILITY is a common cha- 
racteristic of garden flowers, and 
is the quality on which’ depends 
very much of the interest they 
excite in the mind of the florist. 
A flower that continues constant 
to its typical character, or but 
rarely manifests a capability of 
varying, will never attain to high 
popularity, no matter how splen- 
did may be its appearance when 
in full dress. The Indian pink 
possesses the charming property 
of changeableness in an especial 
degree, and the consequence is 
that our gardens abound with distinct and rich varie- 
ties that in some instances are so far removed from the 
type that the relationship can only be determined by 
the trained eye of the critical botanist. The splendid 
forms known as Dianthus Heddewegi, D. giganteus, and 
D. laciniatus are all sub-sections, or “strains,? of D. 
C Chinensis, and it is not unlikely that if they were at this 


-moment destroyed, they could be reproduced from the 


species within the lifetime of an earnest florist who should 
E £ 
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have the good fortune to begin early and be spared to 
labour late in developing the variability of this gay and 
useful plant. In its simple, and for. present purposes we 
may say original state, as the common Indian. pink, it is 
surely the cheapest and most beautiful of all our hardy 
annuals; but in its improved condition it ranks as a 
florist’s flower, and we name the finest examples and regard 
them as perennials because they are propagated from cut- 
tings. In the books the Indian pink is a biennial, heing 
' go classed because iteis usually sown in summer to flower 
the next summer, and having flowered, dies. But it has 
been our rule to sow the seed early in a frame, and put 
the plants out in a bed of light rich soil in the month of 
May, and have them gloriously in flower from July to the 
end of the season: thus it becomes an annual. But it 
does not of necessity die after the first season’s flowering, 
for on a dry soil it will live many years, if the dead flowers 
are removed, so as to prevent the swelling of seed-pods: 
thus it becomes a perennial. A majority of so-called 
“hiennials” may be treated as annuals or perennials at the 
discretion of the cultivator. Of all the common plants, the 
life-term of which may be thus contracted or prolonged at 


pleasure, the most interesting, perhaps, is the mignonette. - 


As usually treated it is an annual; but we have had 
immense mignonette trees that have lived fifteen years, 
and become quite woody and venerable, the one secret of 
keeping them so long being the systematic prevention of 
seeding: Allow them to swell a fair crop of seeds, and 
away they go. Do not allow a single seed-pod to swell, 
and in all probability a mignonette plant would live as 
long as its owner, and then become an “ heirloom,” or more 
likely a “ white elephant,” to another possessor. 
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The Indian pink was introduced about 1713 by a 
French missionary named Bignon, and soon became a 
popular garden flower. The plant has a singularly frail 
appearance, and yet itis by no means tender in constitu- 
tion. The narrow glaucous leaves, too, seem out of pro- 
portion to its large and richly-coloured flowers, a quality 
which may be termed “alpine,” for, the plants of the 
mountains commonly produce flowers of immense size in 
proportion to the herbage that sustains them. Any ordi- 
nary good soil will suit this plant, hut excessive damp in 
winter is to be carefully avoided -by the cultivator, and 
therefore, when grown on a heavy soil, the stock should 
either be wintered in pots and boxes in a frame, or in a 
bed in a pit, or, i£ in the open, a raised bed should be pre- 
pared for them consisting of good loam with a considerable 
proportion of sand. From this they may be transplanted 
in April to the beds or borders in which they are to Hower. 
But this is beginning at the wrong end, because it pre- 
supposes the possession of plants. The very best way to 
obtain a stock is to sow seed in an open border or cold 
frame in May or June. IE the plants are required to flower 
as early as possible the same season, sow in February 
or March in pots or pans, and place on a hotbed or in 
a warm house, and as soon as the seedlings have made 
a little progress, prick them out into boxes and nurse 


_them with care, and plant out early in May. 


It is singular that the word “ pink” is so various in its 
meaning, that if may be cited as one of the wonders of 
philology. We talk of the “pink of perfection;” and a 
flower does not cease to be a pink though its colour may 
be white, purple, or even yellow. Whitsunday is a “pink 
day,” but the term Pentecost does not mean either a 
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White Sunday or a Pink Sunday, but simply the “ fiftieth » 
From “Pentecost,” however, we have not only the name of a 
festival of the Church, but, the name of a Hower and of a 
colour, and of a process that has melancholy suggestions 
that of “pinking.” Bya roundabout but not uncertain 
process, » pink becomes an eye, and also anything that 
glitters. The French. term for the flower is cel, an eye, 
or eyelet, and it is in accordance with the most common 
mutations of words to find that pink is w merely sharpened 
form of the .older word dink, and this again a departure 
from wink, and, following this up, we attain to the Anglo- 
Saxon wincian, or, as we have it in common parlance, 
winking, a movement of the lids of the eyes. A pilot's 
boat is sometimes called a “pink,” and the scar resulting 
from a wound is also called by the same name. ‘Thus, in 
Cowper’s expostulation, * pink'd" means marked with 


stabs— 
“t Ho found thee savage, and ho left thee tame; 
Taught thee to clothe thy pink’d and painted hide, 
And grace thy figure with a soldier's pride.” 
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THE GLADIOLUS. 


Gladiolus gandavensis. 


, T is a mere compliance« with - 
custom to label this flower“ 
Gladiolus ganducensis, for that 
is the name of an early hybrid 
between G.cardinalis and G. psil- - 
laciwus, raised many years ago . 
in a Belgian garden. But it is 
scarcely worth while to discuss 
technicalities or draw fine lines, 
and we prefer to talk about the’ 
gladiolus as a beauty to be wooed 
in the pleasant days of the after- 
summer. : ^ 

The florist’s varieties consti- 
Z tute a large and separate class, 
and are usually designated “hy- 
brids of gandavensis,” although 
they owe their origin to several 
species and to many and repeated 
crossings. ‘To grow these well 
E requires some care; but they are 
| - worthy of all attention, so various and splendid are 
.' -their flowers. In the first place, then, it must be said E 
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.. leave them in the ground all the winter. We have 
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tried this many times, and although: many roots sur- 
vived the ordeal, they were rendered worthless by it, 
Nor is it well to plant them in February or March, 
as advised in some of the books; for if the spring is 
wet and cold they rot in the ground, and if it is dry 
and warm they grow too soon, and their tender green 
tops are liable to be cut off by frost in April and May. 
Keep the corms or roots in sand, in a dry, cool place, until 


about the middle of March, and then pot them singly in ` 


thumb-pots, or in three-inch pots at the utmost. First 
cover the hole in the pot with a convex potsherd, hollow 
side downwards, or with two or three small pieces of coke 
or cinder. Then put in compost to the depth of about two 
inches; on this place the corm, and fill in, and press a little 
firm all round, and finally cover to within a quarter of an 
inch of the rim of the pot. The compost may, with 
advantage, consist of equal parts of mellow loam, leaf- 
mould, very old rotten hotbed soil, and#silver-sand. But 
this precise formula need not be followed, because any light 
compost will answer the purpose, if sweet-and nourishing. 
Pack the pots in a frame, or under the stage of a green- 
house, give them one watering, and leave them untouched 
for a fortnight at least. By that time, probably, the 


growth will be spearing through. In such case they must ` 


have light and air, and a very suitable place for them will 
be the stage of a cool greenhouse, or to continue in the 
frame, and to have regular attention in respect of watering 
and air-giving. Be careful to avoid extremes. Keen east 
winds, sharp frost, very much moisture, continued cold 
„and damp, are all more or less to be feared as dangerous. 
It is but little they will require; the matter of main im- 
portance is to keep a watch on them. 
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You must now prepare for planting out. The bed 
should'be in an open, sunny, though sheltered situntion, 
and the soil should be deep and mellow, and rich in humus. 
A heavy, pasty, or lumpy soil will not do. Gladioli will 
grow finely in peat, and still more finely in a hazelly 
loam, continuing abundance of rotted turf, and a moderate 
amount of old hotbed soil. Many: natural soils which 
may be described as sandy loam will grow them well 
without any aid whatever; but we have noticed that the 
most successful growers prepare tlie ground with care, 
and put in a pretty liberal dressing of well-rotted farm- 
yard manure. 

The best time to plant out is just when the pots are 
full of roots, and will turn out without breaking. "Then 
make your plantation, and if the weather be dry give 
water every evening for a week, after which discontinue 
watering for a week or so, unless the weather sets in . 
unusually dry and hot, in which case the water-pot must 
he kept going. In a run of ten years, during which we 
flowered all the varieties, we managed to do well without 
often resorting to the water-pot. We had our plants 
nicely: rooted in small pots, and put them out in showery 
weather, and did little more for them than to keep the 
ground clear of weeds and afford aid as requiréd in staking 
and tying; and the bloom was always of good average 
quality, and sometimes more than that. 

In respect of taking up the corms, it is very important 
to remark that you may incur serious loss by waiting 
until the leaves die down, for in a mild, moist autumn dites 
will keep green until near Christmas; meanwhile, perhaps, 
the roots, being mojst when they ought to be dry, become 
diseased, and this is manifested in the next season in 
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Therefore, when there comes 


various unpleasant ways. - 
over the plantation a certain amount of yellowness, and 


the leaves look as if they 
are only prevented by reason of the “ growing weather," 


hesitate no longer, but lift them, and lay them in lots of 
a sort in a dry shed, with as much earth about them as 
adheres naturally, and in the course, of a week afterwards 
clean them by removing leaves and roots, and store in sand. 

It is a delightful task to raise gladioli from seeds. To 


obtain the seeds is am easy matter, but artificial fertilisation . 


should be practised to render the work complete. Sow the 


seed in spring in shallow pans, which should be placed ina ` 


. moderate heat. When the grass appears, give nir cautiously ; 
and when the season is sufficiently advanced, place them 
out of doors, and let them finish the first season's growth 
in the seed-pans. Put these away untouched in a dry 
place for the winter. In the month.ef March following 
sift the soil and separate the corms, and plant these in pans, 
and treat them as described above for the flowering corms. 
At the end of May plant them out. m 
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x THE VIRGINIA STOCK. 


Malcomia maritima, 


should despair of making, a suffi- 
“A cient vindication to “justify the 
picture, but, happily, it is a repre- 
sentative of a very important class 
of garden flowers — the hardy 
annuals—with which most ama- 
teurs make an agreeable beginning 
in garden experiences. It is a 
cruciferous or cross-flowered plant, 
and in that respect might claim a 
lot of attention; for the wallflower, 
the stock, the aubrietia, the rocket, 
and the cabbage are cruciferous, 
and have some striking properties 
in common. 

Hardy annuals are the cheapest 
flowers in the world; many of them are gay, . 
and last long, and are delightfully fragrant,  . 

and all of them are interesting and pleasing more or 

less. It is usual to sow the seeds of these flowers in the — 

month of March in patches along the borders, and the — 

customary practice answers very well. The weak point in - 

the practice, for the most part, consists in sowing too many 
x : : EA. 
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seeds and leaving too many plants in a clump, for, being 
crowded, they never acquire a proper degree of strength; 
and hence, if they flower freely, the flowers are small and 
are soon over. When walking round the kitchen garden, 
you will sometimes see a stray plant of parsley in the 


cabbage or onion plot, and it is sure to be robust and . 


handsome, so that a» punnet may be filled with its beau- 
tiful leaves, and still leave the plant looking pretty well. 
The reason this stray plant is so strong, while the parsley 
sown in-the row next: the walk is quite lean as compared 
with it, is that it has enjoyed plenty of air and light, as is 
the way of vagabonds; and hence their rude health and easy 
endurance of circumstances that would kill the pampered 
ones right away. Now and then a stray plant of Virginia 
stock may be seen in like manner, and then what a plant it 
is! We have met with single plants measuring six to nine 
inches across—a dense mass of healthy herbage, completely 

` smothered with flowers half as large again as those produced 
on the thin, wiry plants where they are..crowded in clumps 
on the regulation pattern. And yet this lesson, so obvious 
and so forcibly taught, by nature, amateur gardeners are 
very slow to learn, and they will go on sowing Virginia 
stock and mignonette as if they would pave the ground 
with the seed; and, when the plants are up, will throw 
away the second chance of success by refusing to thin 
the plants, as they should, to from three to six inches 
apart. 

Annuals are occasionally grown in first-rate style, and 
if well selected are, in the early part of the summer, re- 
markably effective. . There is almost only one point of 

_importance in the practice, and it consists in sowing the 
seeds in the autumn. 
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Let us now address ourselves to this subject. When 
annuals are sown in autumn, it should be on poor, dry 
ground. The object is to build up the plant slowly, as a 
mountaineer that is thinly fed becomes sturdy through 
constant exposure to all the airs of heaven more than by 
the aid of such nourishments as are strewn in the lap of 
luxury. The time of sowing must. be regulated by the 
latitude and local circumstances : in the far north, the end 
of July is none too soon; in the midlands, the middle of 
August is'soon enough; in the south, the sowing may be 
prudently delayed until September; and in the far south, 
where géraniums often live through the winter, October is 
soon enough. The object of sowing in autumn is to give 
the plant the longest possible time to accumulate the sub- 
stance requisite to the production of flowers. But if we 
sow too early for the district, the plants may become stout 
and succulent before the winter frost occurs, and when the 
frost comes it may kill them. Hence the necessity of in 
some degree adapting the season of sowing to the averages 
of the local climate. 

The safest mode of procedure is to sow in an open spot, 
on poor soil, and thin the plants to about two inches apart 
before they touch one another. In spring, when the weather 
is favourable, transplant them to the spots whereon they are 
required to flower, and do this as early as possible, that they 
may become well established before they begin to throw up 
their flowers. In a mild, open season the middle of February 
is none too soon for this work; but it should anywhere be 
completed before March is out. ; : 

In places much exposed, where there might be a risk of 
losing the stock in the winter, the seed may be sown on 
beds made up for the purpose in turf pits. In this case - 
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they must have plenty of- air to keep them -short in 
stature and hardy in constitution. san 

The following are the most useful sorts of annuals for 
sowing in autumn -—Calandrinia grandiflora, rich purple, 
twelve inches in height; C. speciosa, purple, twelve inches ; 
Calliopsis- bicolor, golden yellow, three feet; Clarkia elegans, 
lilac, two feet; C. pulchella, rose-purple, eighteen inches; 
Collinsia bicolor, purple and white, twelve inches; C. mul- 
ticolor, crimson and white, twelve inches; C. verna, blue 
shaded, twelve inches; Erysimum Pero skianui, orange- 
yellow, exceedingly showy, eighteen inches; Mschscholtzia 
erocea, orange, twelve inches ; Gilia tricolor, white and 
purple, twelve inches ; Godelia Lady Albemarle, brilliant 
crimson; G. rubicunda splendens, purple, eighteen inches; 
Iberis wmlellata, in variety, ten inches; Nemophila in- 
signis, blue, six inches; Platystemon californicum, sulphur- 
yellow, six inches; Saponaria calabrica, deep rose-pink, 
twelve inches; Silene pendula, pink, fifteen inches; 
Viscaria oculata, rose-purple, eighteen inches. 
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BLUE LOBELIA. 


Lobelia erinus... = 


<> PLANT so well known as the little 
£7. blue lobelia may appear capable of 

; telling its own story, but it is not 
: so; and there is so much in the 
story that we must be business- 
like, and avoid sentiment and 
gossiping. It represents a pretty 
group of dwarf-growing, wiry- 
habited, free-flowering plants, the 
flowers of which are mostly of 
some shade of blue, but occasionally 
white, rosy purple, and pucy pink. 
They are all annuals or perennials, 
according to the treatment they 
receive and the kind of, season 
they have passed through. In a 
hot dry stimmer they produce an 
abundance of seed, and become ex- 
. hausted. In this case the old 
plants are likely to die during the winter, however much 
care may be taken of them. After a wet cool summer 
the old plants are likely to survive the winter, if potted 
and housed sufficiently early in the autumn. 

In the cultivation of these dwarf lobelias, the saving 
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of old plants is resorted to only for the purpose of 
supplying cuttings in spring, annual renewals of the 
plants being absolutely needful if a free growth and 
an abundant bloom be: desired. A quick way of making 
stock is to tear the plants to pieces in the autumn, and 
pot the little rooted tufts in sandy soil and store them 
‘away in a greenhouse or pit. ‘The section known as 
“pumila,” consisting of very dwarf cushion-like plants, 
may be very well propagated by this method, but the more 
wiry ones, such as ramosa and elegans, are best grown 
from cuttings. They may all be most easily grown from 
* seeds sown in pans in February or March, and afterwards 
pricked out to become strong in time for bedding, or the 
seed may be sown in April where the plants are to 
remain to flower, and if thinned in good time the plants 
will do: very well, although, of coursé, they will flower 
.somewhat late. UR : 

All the lobelias, including the granü * cardinalis ^ 
section, require a deep, rich, moist soil, and therefore, if 
the soil of the garden is dry and poor, plenty of leaf- 
mould, rotten turf, and old hotbed manure should be 
dug in where the lobelias are to be planted. None of 
them are quite hardy, but none of them are particularly 
tender, therefore moderate protection in a cool house or 
pit will in general suffice for their preservation during 
winter, but long-continued frosts will certainly -prove 
fatal to them. As they are a thirsty lot, an overdose 
of water at any time will scarcely trouble them; and if, 
amongst the arrangements for bedding plants, any house 
or pit proves too damp for geraniums, it will probably 
happen that lobelins may be wintered there with perfect 
safety. 
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The genus was named by Linnæus in honour of a 
remarkable man, who was one of the true founders of 
botanical science. Matthias de Lobel was born at Lisle 
in 1538, and was trained to the medical profession, under 
the physician Rondelet, in whose honour the fragrant 
rondeletia was named. Lobel, according to the good 
custom of his time, prepared himself for the business of 
life by travel, and in his wanderings he picked up a lot 
of knowledge about plants He-settled as a physician 
at Antwerp, but soon after went to. Delft, wherelhe was 
appointed physician to William Prinee of Orange. Some 
time after this, but at what date'no one can tell, he 
came to England, and published in London, in 1570, 
his “Novum Stirpium Adversaria," the object of which 
was to investigate the botany and materia medica of the 
ancients. Now it is of the utmost importance, in con- 
nection with the history of plants, to bear in mind that 
this work contains the germ, and a large and good germ, 
of the natural system. Lobel grouped the plants into 
tribes and families by their affinities, which is the essence 
of the natural system; and it is somewhat surprising that 
Linneus did not work on this basis instead of framing 
his own artificial system, which, with all its ingenuity, _ 
is comparatively valueless. even as an aid to the memory, 
although it becomes useful in spite of its inherent weak- 
ness of principle when it happens to agree with. the 
natural system in the case of such groups as the grasses 
and the composites. . 

Lobel was an industrious author and a consistent 
worker in the garden. Under the patronage of Lord 
Zouch he established a physic garden at Hackney, and in 
due time was appointed king’s botanist by James T., but 
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probably without a salary, and with but foyr official duties. 
In 1576 he published his “ Observationes; wherein may 
be found the sources of much of the information embodied 
in Parkinson's “Theatrum Botanicum ^ and other works 
of the time that now surprise us by their erudition, their 
comprehensiveness, and the delightful accuracy of their 
ea us are widely scattered, but there are not 
many of them. ‘There are two British species, namely, 
d. rent, a very rare plant, found on heaths near Axmin- 
ster, and L. Dortmanna, a rather showy water-plant with 
blue flowers. The “ erinus” section are natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and comprise L. bicolor and L. cain- 
panulala, from which many of the garden varieties have 
been bred. The splendid plants of the “herbaceous”? 
section, comprising L. cardinalis, D. splendens, and .L. 
fulgens, are natives of Mexico, 
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THE COMMELINA. 


Commelina celestis. 


Wp SIKES and dislikes, as regards, flowers 
3. and plants, are not very ‘easy to 
explain, and we shall not now at- 
tempt to say why it is that many 
people dislike the Commelina and 
the Tradescantia and the rest of 
the “spiderworts.” However, it 
may not be improper to remark 
that in proportion as taste is in- 
fluenced by knowledge it becomes 
universal. Large-minded and gene- 
rous-hearted people discover beau- 
ties and points of peculiar interest 
in all the works of nature, and we 
may reasonably expect to find the 
wise ones of this generation unen- 
cumbered with prejudices i in their 
observation of the wonders that 
spring up around them. = = - 
The Commelina takes its name from the Dutch bota- - 
nists, J. and G. Commelin, whom it thus keeps. in remem- 
. brance, just as its near ally, the Tradescantia, is named 
~ after John Tradescant, gardener to Charles I., a man who 
contributed in an eminent degree to advanos the botany 
L 
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day, which were not altogether 


and horticulture of his 
favourable to science. The genus has a wide geographical 


range, but a majority of the species are American. The 
plant figured is the best known of all, and is certainly a 
very charming subject for pot or border culture. Although 
a perennial, it may be grown as an annual by sowing the 
seeds in heat and nursing the plants under glass until 
May, when they should be carefully hardened by gradual 
exposure to the free air, and be planted out towards the 
. end of fhe month. The tuberous roots may be preserved 
in the same way as dahlia roots, but should never be quite 


dry; the best way to keep them is to take them up early . 


in October, and, having removed the stems, pack them in 


moist sand in a large flower-pot, and put this under the - 


greenhouse stage where no damp will reach it, for if the 
roots get wet in winter they will rot. A&it is such an 
easy matter to raise.a stock from seed, tite is no great 
inducement to keep the roots. Nevertheless, they are 
useful to the cultivator who cannot conveniently raise 
early seedlings, because he may sow the seed in the open 
border at the end of May and take up good roots in 
October, and by keeping these make sure of a good bloom 
in the season following. If the tubers are planted at 
the end of May they will begin to grow immediately and 


make fine plants ; but a better way is to start them into . 


growth in pots in a frame or greenhouse first, and defer 
planting until the early part of June. Supposing there 
is no need to save the roots, they may still be turned to 
account; when boiled in salt and water and served with 
white:sauce they constitute an agreeable table vegetable, 
and thus the flower garden may in this respect be made 
subservient to the dinner table. 
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All the species of Commelina require a light, rich soil 
and a sunny situation, but they will bear a certain amount 
of shade. There are a few hardy species with blue flowers, 
the best of which are C. erecta, C. fasciculata, and ‘C. 
Virginica; but these are only known in botanic gardens, 
and the amateur will in most cases have to content himself 
with the charming blue-flowered plant which is the subject 
of the accompanying figure, and its two beautiful varieties. 
One of these (Commelina celestis clha) has white flowers, 
and the other (C. cedestis variegata) kas variegated aeaves. 

The Virginian spiderwort (Tradescantia: Firginica) is a 

-enpital border plant, for it will grow in almost any soil, 
and gives plenty of flowers all the summer through. We 
have had it thriving amazingly in-a wet clay, the varie- 
ties being at least a dozen in number, and we have seen 
it scarcely less happy in old worn-out garden loam or sandy 
peat. The deep violet blue, which is considered the typical 
form, is extremely beautiful in the contrast of its golden 
anthers with the violet satin of its petals. The white 
variety also is extremely beautiful. Those who want: more 
than these two will have no difficulty in obtaining the 
blue and white, the double blue, -the single red, and the 
single blue. They have but to be planted and left alone,- 
and they will do their duty. They are not out of place ' 


- on a rockery, but are not good enough for a really choice 


rockery, for, though curious and beautiful, there is a weedy 
‘and common tone about them, and a rockery must be ex- 
tensive to admit such things. Propagation is best effected 
by division in spring, and those who are unaccustomed to 
propagate plants may be advised to’ avoid minute division, 
being content to divide a clump into two or three good- 
‘sized pieces rather than make of it as many as possible. 
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The best figure of the plant that we have met with ~ 
in any botanical work is in Sweet’s «British Flower | 
.Garden ” (t. 3). Tt is also figured in the Botanical Maga- | 
| zine (t. 1659) as C. tuberosa, which Sweet regards as a 
mistake; for, he says, this has “smooth leaves and 
hairy peduncles, whereas C. tuberosa has hairy leaves and | 
. smooth peduncles.” The very broad views that now prevail j 
in respect of the characters of species would sanetion the 
opinion that these two « species ” are but two forms of 
the sae plant ; but. we must not encumber these pages 
* with the heavy arguments that might be needful to estab- 
lish exact identity. Certain it is that ‘ species” are now | 
more boldly separated than in the days of Sweet and | 
Herbert and Haworth. After all, more depends perhaps 
on words than ideas—that is, in respect;of these verbal 
distinctions. What one regards as a spec another may 
regard as a mere variety, and the difference o£: terminology 
will not matter much in the end, provided all behold the 
truth as nature presents it to our notice. 
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THE COLUMBINE. 


HAN Aquilegia vulgaris ` E 
: \ i NCE more we have to discourse : 
AS ) upon an “old-fashioned” garden 
= flower that everybody knows . 
and loves, and yet very few 
make it the subject of any special 
care in cultivation, Jt is: as- 
tonishing how well it can take 
care of itself, as indeed do all 
the aquilegias, for they scatter 
their seeds freely and appear in 
all sorts of places, and it requires 
a rough hand and hard heart 
to root them out and call them 
“weeds.” According to the de- 
rivation of the word from the 
Latin columbina, a columbine 
should bear a likeness in some 
way or other to a dove or pigeon. 
Tf there be any resemblance, however, it is of a round- 
about sort. The nectaries are rather peculiar, and may 
be likened to the heads of pigeons. The Latin name 
aquilegia means “ like an eagle,” and so in both languages 
the flower suggests the existence of a bird. 
The common columbine is a British plant, by no 
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means common, though in a few places plentiful, its, 
favourite haunts being woods and coppices. When 
grown in the garden border it scatters its seeds plen- 
tifully, and thus renews itself without any care. But 
fine flowers are not often obtained from the plants 
thus naturalised in the garden. There must be careful 
selection and good cultivation to insure the establishment 
of a good strain, and none but the best should ever be 
allowed to remain after the first flowers have been seen. 
The doyble kinds are certainly handsomer than the 
single, and as they do not produce seed, or at all 
events but little, they must be multiplied by division. 
Any good soil will suit them, aud they bear partial 
shade without injury. . 

"The economy of the reproduction of this flower is de- 
serving of study. The nectaries, that may be likened to the 
heads of birds, secrete a syrup that appears to be needed 
to promote the growth of the stamens. These are pro- 
duced in a series of circles which have been perfected suc- 
cessively from within outwards, each series changing from 
a recurved to an erect attitude to discharge its pollen, 
the result being a very abundant production of seed. 

‘The hardy species of columbines that may be met 
with in gardens where choice plants are cherished have 
no place in the catalogue of “ familiar” flowers. They 
are, however, extremely beautiful and intensely inte- 
resting. The most useful of all is the noble blue and 
white Aguilegia glandulosa, which rises to a foot in 
height, and produces a profusion of flowers. Aquilegia 
cerulea is the most beautiful of all, though it is cer- 
tainly not showy; its large and singular flowers—blue 
and white, and tipped with green, and as it were twisted 
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together—are rare and delicate, but make no appeal to 
the casual eye. The showiest of the series are Aquilegia 
Skinner, a bold plant, rising a yard high, with red and 
yellow flowers; and Aquilegia truncata, about the same 
height, the flowers bright orange-scarlet. The Alpine 
columbine (4. Alpina) is a charming plant, the height 
about a foot; the flowers wholly blue, or with white 
centre. Although some of these are comparatively new, 
they belong properly to the “old-fashioned” class, and 
are of the kind Clare had in his mind when he wove 
a garland such as the heart will not willingly let die. 
“The shining pansy, trimmed with golden lace; 

The tall topped lark-heels, feathered thick with flowers ; 

Tho woodbine, climbing o'cr the door in bowers; ` 

The London tufts of many a mottled hue ; 

The pale pink pea, and monkshood darkly blue; 

The white and purple gillyflowors, that stay 

Lingering in blossom summer half away ; 

The single blood walls, of a luscious smell, 

Old-fashioned flowers which housewives love so well; 

The columbines, stone blue, or deep night brown, 

Their honey-comb like blossoms hanging down; 

Each cottage garden’s fond adopted child, 

Though heaths still claim them, where they yet grow wild ; 

With marjoram knots, sweet brier, and ribbon grass, 

And lavender, tho choice of evory lass." 


During the past two or three years a new and very 
welcome delight has been given to the flower-loving publie 
in £he exhibition of new varieties of columbines, by those 
eminent collectors and cultivators of rare plants, Messrs. 
Veitch and Son of Chelsea. At festival meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies these new types 
have been presented in large groups, tastefully arranged, 
and have taken captive the eyes of many visitors, who 
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have found it hard to believe that such exquisitely beau- 
tiful subjects might be grown to perfection in any open 
garden with the aid of sunshine and fresh air. It is 
customary for the first agreeable impression of a new 
plant or flower to be aecompanied by the thought that 
it must be of exotic production, requiring hothouse cul- 
tivation, and ‘so of course these new aquilegias were 
regarded as rare and tender, whereas they may be grown 
by the thousand and the ten thousand from seed costing 
but a small sum, and what is called a ** Tae garden 
border” will suffice for all their needs. The raiser of 
these charming varieties was Mr. James Douglas. 
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- Jasminum nudi; cries: 


A) VERY known jasmine is worth 
„growing if. space can be found 
for it and taste inclines to it. 
. We cannot expect everybody to 
grow everything, and therefore 
: we deprecate the earnestness of 
S ; those writers in horticultural 
XS NU ts papers who devote their fine 
SY 7% fare S (ss energies to the abuse of people 
3 GA S who grow what suits themselves 
in defiance of the dictates of their: 
‘egotistical critics. ~The jasmine 
now, under consideration is not- 
adapted for any great variety of 
uses, but it is a pretty thing to 
grow on a wall near doors and 
windows, because in the dark days | 
of winter it will be all alive and 
full of golden light with its generous display of yellow 
i flowers. As these appear when the plant is as. yet with- 
out a leaf, it is called the naked flowering jasmine 
(Jasminum nudiflorum). 
E jasmine was introduced from China by the ‘Tate 


r. Robert Fortune, as one of the results of his memorable 
3E 
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and successful expedition on behalf of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, in the years 1843 to 1846. It is a hardy 
deciduous shrub—so hardy, that although we have had 
some half-dozen terrible winters since it became established 
in the country, we have never heard of an instance of its 
being destroyed or even seriously injured by severe frost. 
Aceustomed as we are to “ floral surprises ”—which do not 
cease to ** surprise ? even when one gets used to them—we 
think we were never more surprised than in the month 
of March, 1880, when on the first look round after about 
three’ months of the most destructive and horrible frost 
and fog, we found on the wall beside the garden door a 
délicate stippling of the yellow flowers, with an under- 
colour of the grass-green branches of this storm-defying 
and most cheerful jasmine. It was like life starting from 
the grave, and at all events it was an assurance that the 
grave had not closed over all things, as it seemed likely to 
do, when the twelve days’ fog of the preceding February 
had carried both heart-break and sorrow into innumerable 
homes where the winter had begun with mirth and gladness. 
Such a plant is a pearl of great price, although it may be 
bought with a shilling, and: will grow anywhere, even in 
the stuff the builders call “dirt.” As any soil will suit 
this plant, so will any aspect. But a sheltered corner, and 
if possible a dry, warm, sandy soil, should be chosen for it, 
in order to secure ifs flowers in plenty in the very depth of 
winter. Then you have but to nail it carefully to the wall 


or fence, and prune it just enough to keep it tidy. To . 


employ the knife in any way, with a view to promote the 
production of flowers, will proveta grave mistake. Let 
your tree grow in its own way, and it will flower in its own 
way, and that will be the best way. But you may cut à 
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little here and a little there tó insure regularity of growth, 
and if any portion of the tree appears exhausted through 
age, cut the branch away to the base, and at the same 
time remove a few inches of the top soil, supplying its 
place with fresh turfy soil or half-rotten stable-manure. 
There must be no “cut-and-come-again” practice with 
this jasmine, or you may have to whistle for flowers, 
and that is a profitless pastime on a winter day when 
the wind already whistles too loud for any one to hear 
your piping. 5 ^A 

There are several fine species of jasmine adapted for 
general use that are but little known. Jasminum fruticans 
is of upright habit, with dark green glossy leaves and 
yellow flowers. J. umile is like the last in general 
character, but more humble in growth; the flowers are 
yellow. J. revolutum makes a handsome bush, the leaves 
dark green, the flowers yellow and fragrant. All these 
are hardy, and flower during the summer. In places well 
favoured as to climate a few fine species that are a trifle 
tender may be planted, such as J. pubigerum, J. Wal- 
lichiunum, and J. heterophyllum, which have yellow flowers ; 
and J. Azoricum and J. odoratissimum, which have white 
flowers. Any good soil will suit this group, but they 
need dryness and warmth, and are quite too tender for 
the climate of London. The fruits of the jasmines are 
not often seen, but in hot dry seasons the common white 
jasmine: (J. officinale) will in favourable localities produce 
quite a crop of its round berries, of the size of smallish 
peas, and of a dark colour. : 

If you happen to have any extent of walls that might. 
with advantage be devoted to the production of winter 
flowers, the following may he planted with a prospect of 
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happy results -—Chimonanthus fragrans, a very fine subject 


when ina snug, sheltered nook ; Chimonanthus grandiflorus 


and C. luteus; Forsythia viridissima, Garrya elliptica, and 
Cydonia Japonica: The first and the last of the list are 
the best, and any good soil will suit them. 


« — When thy heart, in its pride, would stray 
From the first pure loves of its youth away— 
When the sullying breath of the world would come 
O'er the flowers it brought from its childhood’s home, 
Think thou again of the woody glade, 
_ ^ And the sound by the rustling ivy mado— 
Think of the treo at thy father’s door, 


And tho kindly spell shall have power once more.” 
HAN. 
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THE BROWALLIA. 


Browallia elata. 


Y EE 30 not little things possess a special 
value of their own, as ereat or 
even exceeding the value of larger 
things? Pearls, rubies, emeralds, . 
diamonds; and forget-me-nots, for 
instance, which are certainly small 
as compared with cabbages, cauli- - 
. flowers, and pumpkins. And hav- - 
ing mentioned forget-me-nots, 
we are tempted to speak of this 
Browallia as the American, or 
more properly, perhaps, the Occi- 
dental forget-me-not, for it comes 
from the tropical parts of the = 
western continent, which nobody 
ever thinks of when America is 
mentioned, the northern parts 

thereof having a monopoly of our attention. There is 

another and nearly allied species called B. demissa, but 

it is not much grown, for the simple reason that it is E 

not so good a plant as elata, of which there are two 

varieties—the blue, which is here figured, and the white, 

‘which differs only in the colour of the flowers. 
To grow this pretty annual it is necessary to sow the 
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seed in light, rich soil in the month of March, and put the 
pan containing the seeds ona mild hotbed or in a warm 
greenhouse. When the plants are somewhat forward they 
should be pricked out into pans or pots, and have another 
term of culture in a warm house, and having been hardened 
by careful exposure to the air, be planted out where they 
are to flower. The rough treatment that suits some half- 
hardy annuals will simply fail to produce a fair bloom of 
. this pretty plant, for it requires a long season of growth 
before-flowering, and: is decidedly tender in constitution. 
When well grown, however, it is replete with refined 
beauty, owing to the profusion and delicacy of its tiny 
slaty-blue flowers, and so we recommend the diligent 
amateur who can care for little things to grow a few nice 
specimens in pots. Having raised the plants on a moderate 
hotbed, prick them out to strengthen as already advised, and 
instead of planting them out to flower, put them in eight- 
inch pots, about four plants to a pot, using rich, light soil, 
and grow them on in the greenhouse, training them up with 
care, and keeping them near the glass and well ventilated. 
The elegant Schizanthus pinnatus, S. porrigens, S. 
Grahami, and S. retusus are closely allied to the Browallia, 
and may be grown in the same way, but are less in need of 
heat, as they are hardier. “At all events, the two first- 
named are hardy enough to be sown on the open border, 


but are good enough to repay the trouble of growing them — 


well in pots, for they make most charming specimens; and 
the better if sown in autumn, so as to have a long season 
of growth before flowering. 

These. flowers belong to the important order Scrophu- 
larinea, in which we find not only the Browallia and 


schizanthus, but the calceolaria, verbascum, antirrhinum, 
é 
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the pentstemon, and the mimulus, with many more 
garden favourites that to the casual eye have but few 
traces of a family likeness. : 

The Browallia was so named by Linnzus in remem- 
brance of J. Browallius, Bishop of Abo, which was for- 
merly the seat of government in Swedish Finland, and still 
is the seat of a Lutheran archbishopric, although now it is 
a Russian and not a Swedish city, having passed over with 
the whole of Finland at the peace of Frederickshamm in 
1809. Finland was a botanical playground to Linn:eus, 
and its capital Abo was to him the most important, 
because it was the nearest centre of learning and liberal 
thought. Commemorative names of plants are in many . 
respects objectionable, but there is something to be said 
in their favour, and in any ease the names that Linneus 
bestowed on plants “the world will not willingly let die.” 
Of one flower in particular may this be said, for the delicate 
two-flowered Linnea, the Linnea borealis of the botanist, 
he named after himself. It is a humble creeping shrub 
of the cold morasses of the north, producing exquisitely 
beautiful though unattractive miniature bell-flowers in 
pairs. The great botanist, remembering his own humble 
origin, and conscious of a merit that then had not been 
generally recognised, chose this flower for the emblem of 
his own career, and described it as “a little northern 
plant, flowering early, depressed, abject, and long over- 
looked.” It may not be too wide a departure from the 
course set before us to remark that in those few words 
we have a great poem, wanting neither verse, nor rhyme, 
Nor music to indicate the pathos that cannot be concealed. 
Linnens was indeed a poet, though he was and is properly 
ranked among the soldiers of science. 
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The Browallias may be advantageously employed to 
embellish the greenhouse and conservatory during the 


summer. For this purpose we have ngt so great a variety ` 


of flowers as may appear from a casual consideration of the 
subject, because a large proportion of decorative plants 
thrive so much better when planted out than when kept in 
pots and flowered under glass. These little tropical forget- 
me-nots enjoy the shelter and comparatively uniform tem- 
perature of the greenhouse during the summer, and in 
placeszzhere the climate is usually unfavourable to tender 
plants in the open ground it is advisable not to plant 
them out, but to grow fine pot specimens for flowering 
in-doors. Then it will be found that the two varieties of 
B. elala, giving flowers white and blue; with B. pulchella, 
with flowers rosy purple; B. grandiflora, with flowers 
yellow; and B. Jamesoni, with flowers orange—will make 
an interesting collection. Associate With them a few fine 
pot specimens of the delicate schizanthus, and the conserva- 
tory will not laek interest and beauty. 
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THES 
EVERLASTING. PEA. 


Lathyrus latifolius. 


ZONE of the old-fashioned flowers, 


as it is the. new fashion- to call 
them, can fairly stand before the 
half-dozen: sorts `of everlasting 
peas that may be met with in 
gardens’ where fashion is unknown 
and beauty is pre-eminent. When 
they have held their ground a 
few. years, and have made great 
bosses of rampant growth, crowned 


-and crowded with: flowers, they are 


altogether glorious. They are a 
little’ too riotous in temper, too 
exuberant in spreading themselves 
about, for the very trim garden 
where straight lines prevail and 


i the knife and shears are kept con- 
stantly at work; and yet it must need a curious frame of 


mind in any one who, having seen a clump of everlasting 
peas in flower, should after that desire to limit their 
growth or put them out of the garden altogether. 

The rambling botanist who cares not for garden flowers 
will scarcely turn aside from these, for they will remind 
him of some of the glorious wildings of the pea tribe he 
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has met with in his wanderings, such as Vicia cracca and 
Lathyrus sylvestris, which are apt to throw their arms 
about as if the hedgerows belonged to them, and boundaries 
and rights had never been heard of in the land. And_it 
is worthy of remark that these splendid wildings may be 
easily introduced into the garden by simply gathering the 
ripe seeds (of which the plants produce plenty), and sowing 
' them where they are to remain, taking care, however, to 
give them 4 reasonable chance of struggling up into the 
light positions similar to those they find for themselves 
in their vast domain of no-man’s-land. As a rule, a sandy 
soil suits them best, as may be known by their frequency in 
sandy districts ; but they like good living, and starving land 
will not produce many vetches, whether wild or cultivated. 
In like manner all our cultivated species of lathyrus, orolus, 
and astragalus do best on a deep sandy loam, But they 
are not very particular, provided they have a good soil of 
some sort, and are left alone for a few years to become 
well established in it. Indeed, nine-tenth3 of the best of 
our hardy flowers only ask to be left alone to: find delight 
in doing their duty. If they are transplanted’about from 
place to place—as it is the way of beginners to treat all 
their plants—they take the sulks and refuse to flower, or 
they take themselves off, and so teach a lasting though 
disagreeable lesson. 

‘The round-leaved pea (Lathyrus rotundifolius) grows 
to ‘a height of about two feet, and flowers in August. The 
‘flowers are produced in long loose clusters of a bright rosy 
purple colour. It is a native of the Caucasus, and tho- 
roughly hardy. Its low growth precludes its employment 
to cover arbours and trellises; but it is a good rockery 
plant, and may with advantage be planted where it can 
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run amongst low shrubs, and find a little su 
delicate stems. 

The broad-leaved pea (Z. latifolius) is no doubt a 
variety of our woodland pea (Z. sylvestris). It will run 
to a height of six to eight feet, and flowers somewhat early 
in the summer, the flowers being of a rich rose colour. 
It has been found growing wild in several districts far 
removed from each other; but has always been regarded as 
an escape from gardens rather than as an indigenous plant. 

The white. everlasting pea is æ variety of th last- 
named. Its distinguishing characteristic is seen in its pure 
white flowers, which blossom in prodigal profusion ; for the 
plant produces but few seeds, and thus reserves its energy 
for display. While other kinds of everlasting peas are 
easily multiplied by sowing seeds, this must be increased 


pport for its 


: by division of the roots or by striking cuttings. Happily, 


there is no difficulty in either practice, The proper time to 
strike cuttings is when the new growth is rising in the 
spring, when the young shoots, being planted on a moderate 
hotbed, will make roots in the course of a few days, and 
soon after begin to grow vigorously. 

This fine plant may be employed in a variety of ways in 
the garden. It is one of the finest of its class to train to 
the walls of an artificial rain or about any quaint, rustic 
edifice that needs the embellishment of delicate but riotous 
vegetation. And it makes a fine bedding plant, being 
regularly dotted all over a large bed, and assisted to diffuse 
its growth by means of light brushwood laid amongst it. 
The folks who have succeeded in making grand beds of the 
new varieties of clematis will find the white everlasting pea 
a fine companion subject for them. 

The marsh vetehling (Z. palustris) grows two to three 
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feet high, and produces rather small clusters of bluish- 
purple flowers early in the summer. It is a bog plant, and 
when planted in the garden, therefore, a damp situation 
will suit it best. y 

The large-flowered pea (Z. grandiflorus) is a fine plant, 
with hairy herbage and large rosy flowers, produced in 
clusters of two or three. Itruns about four feet, and 
requires a warm sandy or light loamy soil. It is a capital 
plant for the front of a rockery. 

Te" Californian pea: (Z. Californicus) runs about four 


feet; the flowers are light. purple and white, extremely 
pleasing. This also is a good rockery plant, being allowed 
to fall over and make festoons in its own way. 

The tuberous pea (Z. tuberosa) is of low growth, rarely 
running more than three feet, and gésrally less. The 
flowers appear early, and are of a pleasii|P/Tose colour. It 
is a good rock and border plant. The tuberous root is 
edible, and has been sometimes spoken of as a likely substi- 
tute for the potato. But there is no substitute for the 
potato, unless it be bread—which is like saying the best 


substitute for silver is gold. 
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WHITE BEGONIA. 


Begonia Mont Blane. 


EONE of the newer kinds of 
garden flowers have higher 
elaims on the attention of ama- 
teurs than the tuberous bego- 
‘nias. The hybrid clematis may 
rank equal in importance, and 
certainly should not be ranked 
far below. them. The begonias 
are so nearly hagdy, so easily 
grown, whether as specimens 
for the conservatory or as useful 
flowering plants for the sum- 
mer garden, and are withal so 
various and beautiful, that the 
lovers of gardens may be well 
advised to take them in hand 
with earnestness, and to add 
to their number by the systematic raising of seedlings. 
It is not necessary to grow these plants from seed, 
because the named varieties are low-priced and easily 
obtainable. But there is great interest attaching to the 
raising of seedlings, and we shall advise as to the pro- 
cedure. If a collection of the finest kinds are flowered 
in a light airy conservatory, there will be abundance of 
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seed produced. It will be advisable to fertilise the female 
flowers—which are easily distinguished by the incipient 


seed-pod at the "base—with pollen taken from male flowers - 


differing from them in colour. ‘The seed-pods should be 
pinched off before the seeds begin to scatter, and being 
laid loosely in a clean box or glass dish, will soon ripen, 
and none of the seed will be lost. The seed is as fine as 
snuff, and in sowing it care should be taken not to cover 
it with soil at all. Prepare some shallow boxes or pans, 
with about three inches of light rich soil—say turfy loam, 
clean leaf-mould, and very old rotten hotbed manure in 
equal’ parts. Having sprinkled some sand over the surface 
and pressed it flat with a board, sprinkle the seed very 
thinly, and then cover with a sheet of common glass. 
The soil.ought to be moist enough to need no. watering 
until the plants are up, but should watezebe needed, the 
boxes or pans must be immersed nearly^to the top edge 
for an hour or two, and should then be réemóved. In a 
warm greenhouse or pit the seed will soon germinate, 
and the seed-boxes will present the pleasing appearance of 
hundreds of young begonias. 

The best time for sowing the seed is during February 
and March, as the young plants have the whole summer 
before them to complete their growth. Being carefully 
pricked out into other pans or boxes, and as soon as large 
enough separately potted, they will grow rapidly, and the 
whole of them will flower before the season is past. As 
they flower those of no merit should be destroyed; the 
best of them should be named or numbered; and a few 
plants may be struck from cuttings of any decidedly good 
ones that flower carly. 

The result of a season's growth will be the formation of 
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tuberous roots, and the best way to keep these is in the 
pots without disturbing them. If nearly, but not quite 
dust-dry, and guarded from frost, they will be perfectly safo 
through the winter. In the month of February they should 
be shaken out and planted in shallow boxes filled with a 
similar soil to that recommended for the seeds. It is a 
matter of importance never to put them in pots or boxes 
containing more than two or three inches of soil in the 
first instance, for in a deep soil they are apt to rot; but in 
a shallow soil they are sure to grow, the temperature of 
a warm greenhouse being sufficient for the purpose. - A 
moderate amount of care will insure a fine lot of -plants 
by the end of May, when they should be very carefully 
“hardened” in frames to prepare them for planting out. 
About the second week in June is, generally speaking, the 
best time to put them out in beds; but in the southern 
and western counties they may be put out at the end of 
May, and provided they are not punished by” frost, it 
may be said the sooner they are planted the better. They 
will flower superbly, and in all adverse seasons it will 
be found that these frail, succulent, and comparatively 
tender plants endure wind and rain with less harm ‘than 
any other bedders. In a dry hot season they must have 
plenty of water, but in an average season they will need 
but little or none. 

The following varieties for summer flowering constitute 
a fine collection:—Mont Blane, Coral Rose, Countess of 
Kingston, J. H. Laing, Lady Hume Campbell, Lemoinei, 
Trocadéro, Mrs. Laing, Louis Thibaut, General Roberts, 
White Queen, Laing's Superba. ; 

To produce fine specimens some strong plants should 
be dried off and rested as soon as convenient, without 
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imposing any check. At the turn of the year these should 
be shaken out and re-potted in fresh soil in smallish pots, 
and put into a temperature of 50° to encourage growth. 
When inclined to move, the heat should be increased to 
60°, and after a time to 70°, but beyond that it will not 
be safe to increase the temperature. When the plants so 
treated have filled their pots with roots they should be 
shifted to the next size, and be again and again shifted as 
needful, but never until the pots are filled with roots, and 
never beyond a reasonable size of pot. If the shifting 
into larger and larger pots is carried too far, there will be 
immense growth but no-flowers, therefore you may reason- 
ably stop when the plants are in S-inch or 10-inch pots. 
Then let them flower, and you will be well rewarded. As 
a matter of course they must be kept neatly staked, and 
flowers that appear before the plants have attained to a 
suitable size must be pinched out. A cüinpost consisting 
of loam, leaf-mould, and very old manure from a hotbed 
is the best for them; rank or fresh manure is objection- 
able, and liquid manure should be given occasionally. 
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THE SWEET PEA. 


Lathyrus odoratus. 


T is a singular circumstance that 

- the sweet pea has been com- 
| monly regarded as à half-hardy 
annual, whereas it is as’ hardy 
as any pea in cultivation, and 
the seed may not only be sown 
in February in the open ground, 
but in November, and if the . 
mice do not eat it the winter will 
not kill it, and in due time the 
` plants will appear with the sunshine 
Q of the early spring. But this fine 
plant deserves extra care, and should 
never be grown in a careless manner, 
It is the custom with many gardeners 
to sow the seed in pots and nurse the young 
plants in frames, but we prefer to sow them 
where they are to remain, and to defer- 
doing this until the middle of March, for if the plants 
come up with a flush of warm weather before the frosts 
are over, they are apt to be nipped, and transplanting 
puts them back, so that to raise them in pots for the 
purpose is decidedly objectionable. Thus we simplify the 

fo) , 3 
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ordinary cultivation, but we must urge that what is done 
should be done well. A piece of mellow soil in an oper, 
situation should be prepared, by being well dug and rather 
_ liberally manured, in autumn or winter, and when the seed 
is sown this should be dug over again and the lumps 
broken to make a nice seed-bed ; then sow in a neat drill 
an inch and a half deep, and very soon after the plants 
appear put to them stakes of brushwood about four feet 
high, selecting for this purpose the neatest and most 
feathery pea-sticks you can find. Peas that are grown to 
eat may be supported roughly, but peas that are grown 
to be admired for their beauty should be supported in 
the neatest manner possible; therefore wire trellises and 
*vjssels " made for the purpose may with advantage be 
employed, especially when the peas occupy a prominent 
situation in the garden. 

In the event of dry hot weather occurring early in 
the summer, sweet peas should be liberally watered two 

or three times a week, and if the natural soil is sandy or 

chalky it may be advisable to mulch the rows with half- 
rotten stable dung, which, if needful, can be concealed 
with a sprinkling of earth. To keep them flowering freely 
to the end of the season, all the pods should be removed 
upon becoming visible, and the plants, being thus relieved 
of the tax upon their energies the swelling of the seed 
would entail, will maintain their vigour more completely, 
and flower the more freely in consequence. 

The commonest sample of sweet peas, that may be 
hought for a penny at the nearest stall, is worth sowing 
and growing, and will give delight to all who see and smell 
the flowers. There are no bad sorts in cultivation, and so 
if the seed is alive, that is enough. But those who take a 
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pride in growing fine flowers will do well to secure seeds of 
some of the named varieties of sweet peas that are offered 
by the great seed-houses, for they are distinct and glorious, 
and will contribute in a most especial manner to the 
delights of the garden, and at a cost so small that it would 
be a breach of politeness in this connection to talk about 
money. Secure a supply of each of the sorts that are on 
offer, and sow them separately; you will then have only 
half a dozen rows at the utmost, for there are not more 
than as many sorts in the lists. Or—happy thought !— 
mix them and sow them thinly in well-made ground, and 
then you will be able to gather several sorts on the 
same spot, which will often prove a convenience. They 
are extremely useful for decorative purposes and large 
“nosegays,” but must be used with caution in bouquets 
«wud button-holes. 

Peas are “papilionaceous” plants—that is to say, 
their flowers are like butterflies. : 


** Here aro sweet peas, on top-too for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush o'er delicato white." 


They are also “leguminous” plants—from legumen, pulse 
—the seeds being substantial nutritive things produced in 
cases or pods which are sometimes like parchment, some- 
times like paper, and sometimes tender and sweet, so that, 
as in the sugar pea, the whole thing is eaten, or, as people 
say, the “whole hog, skin and bristles.’ Poor “Bully 
Bottom” called upon Master Peas-blossom to scratch his 
head, and being thus scratched by Master Peas-blossom, 
he must needs have a donkey’s appetite, and desire “a 
bottle of hay” or “a handful or two of dried peas.” 
Nor need the donkey be ashamed of his relative, for the 
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choice of peas was not a bad choice, and it might be well 
for mankind at large, as well as for the asinine brotherhood, 
were peas more extensively relied upon as a kind of food 
likely to “stick to the ribs.” As regards usefulness, the 
pea family is one of the wonders of creation; but as we 
caunot afford space to be scientific, we shall quietly quit 
the subject while our shoes are good. 


` 


“ An carly worshipper at Nature’s shrine, 
I loved hor rudest scenes—warrens and heaths, 
And yellow commons, and birch-shaded hollows, 
And hedgerows bordering unfrequented lanes ; 
Bowor'd with wild roses, and the clasping woodbine 
Where purple tassels of the tangling vetch 
With bittersweet, and bryony inweave, - 
And tho dew fills the silver bindweed’s cups. 

~ J love to traco the brooks whose humid banks 
Nourish the harobell, and the freckled pagil ; 
And stroll among o'ershadowing woods of becch, 
Lending in summer, from the hoi of. noon, 
A whispering shade, while haply Siero reclines 

Some pensivo lover of unculturé3-Sosers." 
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. THE HONEYSUCKLE. 
Lonicera caprifolium, 
VERY: plant has its place, as 
“, every dog has its day, and the 
very place for this honeysuckle 
zis the wall of a comfortable Eng- ; 
lish cottage, whereon it appears a .'- 
more at home than anywhere else © ` 
in all the world, not forgetting 
the woods in the south of Europe, 
wherein it plays the reveller, and 
perfumes the breeze. We call it 
British, and may find it occu- 
sionally in a wild state; but it - 
s a doubtful native, although 

. well adapted ‘for naturalisation 
in woods and thickets and the ~ 
.wilder parts ‘of garden scenes. 
The "males ‘and ever-welcome woodbine (Lonicera peri- 
clymenum) is beyond, doubt indigenous, and i is one of the 
most widely-diffused. of our woodland vines, and worthy . 
of its renown in song and story.’ Titania, addressing the 
ridiculous weaver of Athens, says :— 


z « J will wind thee in my arms. ; sf j 
So doth tho woodbine the sweet honeysuckle sae 2 
t4 Gently entwist." : E E 


7 om z 
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But this passage, perhaps, we should not have quoted, be- 


cause of the grave question arising out of the distinction 
implied between the “ woodbine ” and the “sweet honey- 
suckle.” However, we will meet the difficulty, because it 
is one of great interest. The explanation is that there is 
in English poetry more than one woodbine, but there is 
only one honeysuckle. The woodbine of Shakespeare was, 
in all probability, the convolvulus. Gifford pointed out 
the true meaning of the passage in his note upon a parallel 


passage in Ben Jonson :— 
: ** Behold 
How the blue bindweed doth itself enfold 
With honeysuckle, and both these entwine 
Themselves with briony and jessamine.” 


Readers of the “divine bard” may remember that a 
certain hostess (2 “King Henry IV.,” ii. 1) denounces the 
mighty Falstaff as a “honeysuckle villain” and a “ honey- 
seed rogue," by which, perhaps, we ray understand that 
she thought his fair words and winningways made him 
doubly dangerous as a creditor and a cheat... It is agreeable 
to turn from the theatrical weaver and the stout knight 
323 
(iii. 1) to 

“Steal into tho pleachéd bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter; like favourites 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it.” 


Now to turn from poetry to the garden itself. There 
are from eighty to a hundred species of Lonicera adapted 
for the English garden, but only half a dozen or so have 
hitherto obtained much attention. The peculiar “ per- 
foliate” character of L. caprifoliuin is displayed in the illus- 


, 
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tration, this style of leafage being called by thé botanists 
“connate.” Of the common Z. -periclymenum there are several 
varieties known—Dutch, Belgian, oak-leaved, late-red, &e. 
all of which have some degree of special merit; but the | 


_variegated-leaved variety is worthless. One of the very 


best for a good place in the garden is J. sempervirens, the 

trumpet honeysuckle, an American Species, with bold heads 

of scarlet flowers, which are inodorous. Under the name 

Louicera . brachypoda we may group half a dozen garden 

varieties, such as JL. Chinensis and L. Japonica; and here 
we find one of the most beautiful of the family in that 
called Awreo-reticulata, which is exquisitely rich in its 
leafage, and well worth attentive observation. It will be 
noticed that at one time the leaves are lobed like those of 
the oak-tree, and at another time they are simply ovate or 
elliptical, without lobes, for they alter in form as they grow, 
and they are always richly painted with bright-green lines 
on a ground of gold-yellow or full deep orange, which 
aequires rich tinges of red when the chills of autumn check 
the growth. Wherever this plant can be accommodated 
with a trellis, or can be carried by:an arch over a walk, 
or have careful training up a wall to a height of ten to 


twenty feet, it should be allowed “a chance.” It will 


grow grandly and flower sweetly, and if it happens to be 
the only plant of Japan you possess, it will compel you 
to cherish agreeable thoughts of that interesting country, 
from which we have derived a very large proportion of 
our most valued garden flowers. 

The winter-flowering honeysuckle (L. fragrantissima) is 


an extremely useful but altogether unattractive shrub. It 


grows in a style similar to a lilac, and does not climb or 
riot at all. Its light green leafage is agreeable in summer ; 
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in fact, it is quite a respectable border shrub. But its best 
quality is its production very earty in the year—even in 
January if the winter be a mild one—of an abundance of 
small white flowers that are very sweet-scented. 

The genus Lonicera is named in honour of Adam 
- Lonicer, a physician and naturalist, born at Marpurg in 
1528. He studied at Mentz, took the degree of doctor 
in 1554, and soon after settled at Frankfort, where he 
practised as a physician. He wrote many books, but one 
only appears to have acquired a lasting renown ; this is 
- the * Naturalis Historie Opus novum,” in two parts, first 
"published in 1551 and 1555. ‘In the second part there is 
much curious information about plants, and particularly 
those that grow near Frankfort; and it contains a list 
of plants in various languages to which ‘the student of 
botanieal.terminology may refer with advantage. 


e 
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ke Linum grandiflorum. 


HEN Pharaoh trembled to behold 
=/ the plague of hail, “and fire 
mingled with the hail, very 
grievous,” he repented, and be- 
sought Moses to “intreat the 
Lord ;” and Moses spread abroad 
his hands, “and the thunders and 
hail ceased.” Then it was found 
* that the flax and the barley was 
smitten: for the barley was in 
the ear, and the flax was bolled.” 
This passage establishes the cul- 
tivation of flax in Egypt 1,500 
years before the Christian era, 
and over 500 years before the 
time of Homer, who speaks of 
it as representing an important 
- domestic industry. ^ Herodotus 
describes the Egyptian priests 

as wearing linen garments, as in after-times was the 
| eustom of the priests of Israel, as ordained in Exodus 
| xxviii. The common annual flax bearing blue flowers 
| was, in all probability, the plant grown for fibre from 

the earliest times in all parts of the Old World. 


F 
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Whatever may be the economic relations of the crimson 
flax, there can be no mistake as to its rank as a garden 
plant. It is certainly one of the most splendid hardy 
annuals known, and is capable of becoming a perennial 
under suitable management. Its average growth is twelve 
to fifteen inches; the leaves are elliptic to linear, the upper 
ones the largest. The flowers are in a loose terminal 
panicle, each measuring about one and a half to two inches 
across, salver-shaped, the colour deep carmine or crimson, 
the claw of each -petal streaked with white lines, and 
divided from the limb by a transverse mark of red-brown ; 
the sepals have white margins. Thus it will be seen that 
when the flowers have been admired for their fine form 
and rich colour, some entertainment may be derived from 
a minute examination of their structure. 

To grow this plant to perfection is dn easy task. The 
first step to be taken is to insure a true sample of seed, 
for worthless kinds of flax are sometimes sold for it. The 
soil in which the plant makes the finest growth is a free, 
fertile, sandy loam, but any soil in which summer flowers 
usually thrive will suit it. The seeds should be sown in 
a pan in a frame in the month of March, and be carefully 
nursed until the plants are large enough to handle, when 
they should be planted out six inches apart. From the 
time the seedlings appear they should have plenty of air 
and light, for if at all drawn or weakened in the early 
stages the bloom will be less satisfactory. A sunny open 
position should be chosen for the bed, and a few waterings 
must be given if the weather is dry when they are newly 
planted out. If sowing in a frame be not convenient, the 
seeds may be sown where they are to remain some time 
in April, or if ‘the soil be naturally dry and warm, in 
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March, and in due time the plants must be thinned to six 
inches apart. They require no support and no special 
attention, and dryness with heat will do them. no harm 
if they have been assisted in the early stages to become ' 


well established. 


In common with most other plants, the crimson flax 
is greatly benefited by systematic removal of the flowers 
as their beauty declines, to prevent the growth of seed. 
But if seed be wanted, they must be allowed to run their 
course, and the round seed-pods must be gathered when 
nearly ripe, and be spread in the sun under cover to finish, 
when the seed may be shelled out, and stored away in a 
paper or linen bag. 

The common flax (Linum usitatissimum), although but 
little prized as a garden plant, is not wanting in beauty. 
Its extremely light and airy style of growth, and its - 
comparatively large salver-shaped blue or white flowers, 
render it an interesting if not an attractive plant. Of 
its uses it would be almost idle to speak here, because 
we could not hope in a few words to convey to the reader 
anything that is not already well known. However, at 
the risk of retailing stale news, we will briefly record 
that we have seen flax fibre prepared for the workers 
in Brussels lace, and have experienced surprise at the 
excessive care bestowed upon the business, while all 
wonder as to the high prices of the best kinds of lace 
was by the same experience taken away. The flax is 
grown with great care at Hal and Rebecque, and the 
retting is conducted with scrupulous nicety, to secure 
clean fibre of great strength. The thread for the lace is 
spun in rooms kept nearly dark, to discipline the eye and 
the fingers to the delicate task of. rejecting all that is 
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faulty and securing a thread of exceeding fineness and 
great strength. As regards the strength, indeed, some 
samples that are as fine as the threads of a spider’s web 


die y : i 
are nevertheless as strong as a metal wire. The result of 


all this care is that the thread is worth its weight in gold 
before the making of the lace begins. There is now 
much inferior thread used in the production of cheap laces, 
but certain manufacturers of Brussels maintain the high 
quality for which their city has long been famous, and those 
who care to pay the price may obtain lace of modern 
make, equal in every way to the best of laces that have 


acquired historical renown. 
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Iris Germanica. 


RIS was the daughter of Thaumus 
SS and Electra, and her office was that 
AN of messenger to Juno. Therefore 
IN it is that in the “Iliad”? and the 
* Eneid" this “lady of colour? has 
important business to transact, and, 
as a matter of course, her traffic 
between heayen and earth is facili- 
tated by that prehistoric railroad 
and aerial bridge, the “bow bent 
in the sky,” resplendent with in- 
numerable tints. The hues of the 
rainbow are seen in the human eye, 
for in truth the bow is there—. 

& Bespeaking our fears, dissolving in 

tears, 


And looking to heaven through 
colours of love.” : 


-Hence the eye, which is the sole 
source of our knowledge of colour, 
is ‘the symbol of Iris, and the flower before us derives its 
name from the variety and splendour of its painting, and 
is, as our cousins of the West might say, a genuine “ eye- 
opener ” when summer has renewed the beauty of its bloom. 
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The common iris, or “ flag,” is Iris Germanica. This 
is well known by its distinct subre-shaped leaves and 
noble blue flowers. It may be seen everywhere in London 
gardens, and yet where a London garden is managed in 
first-rate style, it cannot be counted among the most 
desirable plants for it. But we have now to do with 
its intrinsic merit, which is known to all. Given an 
ample range of border enclosing a croquet or bowling- 
ercen, or a free range of woodland walks, and we have 
n suitable domain for a collection of varieties of German 
iris, of which there are about fifty in cultivation. These 

` present us with all possible colours save pure yellow and 
pure scarlet. They are wonderful in shades of blue, 
purple, lilac, lavender, brown, orange, buff, and pearly 
grey, put on in blotches, patches, circles, spots, marginal 
lines, and delicate pencillings. Any gardén, would be rich 
with a collection of these, and to exauine cand. criticise 
them when in flower would afford many, a summer day's 
delight. Any good deep garden soil will suit the German 
iris. : 
^ Another remarkable section of the family is that known 
to botanists as Iris devigata, but ih gardens denominated’ 
Iris Kempferi. This species has been for centuries cul- 
tivated by the Japanese, and the best of their varieties 
have been subjected to comparison and improvement in 
Holland and Germany, and one result is that the named 
sorts now available for the English garden are as worthy 
of a place in it as any hardy plants known. They differ 
from all other irises in the size of the flowers as compared 
with the leaves, the large lobes of the flowers, and the . 
predominance of rich deep hues of crimson and purple 
with other colours amongst: them. A. rich deep soil and 
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an open situation are requisite to ensure a good growth 
of Iris. Kempferi, and it thrives best in open beds. 

A third section comprises those known in gardens as 
Crimean irises, Iris pumila. These are of dwarf growth ; 
they flower freely, and are very gay, while their neatness 
of habit fits them for edging flower-beds, and of course 
they would be appropriate to give a finish to beds con- 
taining the larger and grander varieties. The colours that 
prevail amongst these dwarf irises are purple, dark blue, 
pale blue, straw-yellow, and white. They will thrive in 
any soil, but attain to their fullest perfection in a rather 
dry, deep sandy loam or sandy peat. They have increased 
and flowered freely on our heavy, damp clay, and therefore 
we are not afraid to say that any soil will suit them. 

It is proper now to remark upon a few species that are 
- calculated to afford much entertainment to the amateur of 

hardy plants, and it is the more desirable to mention them 
in this notice, because they are at once cheap, beautiful, 
interesting, and but little known beyond the narrow circle 
of advanced florists and horticultural botanists. Tris eris- 
tata comes near to the Crimean iris in general characters ; 
the flowers are blue, with deeper blue spots, and wavy ribs, 
or “crests,” tinted yellow and orange. Iris Florentina 
may be added to the Germanic group as nearly related to 
them ; the flowers are white, with a blue tinge and a yellow 
beard, agreeably fragrant. Iris fetidissima has a bad 
name, but it is a fine plant, bearing lead-coloured or dull 
yellow flowers, which are succeeded by clusters of scarlet 
- berries, that are very useful in Christmas decorations. A 
damp situation suits this plant. The variegated-leaved 
variety is one of the handsomest plants of its class in 
cultivation. ris iberica is a remarkable plant,- with 
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immense dark flowers, superbly streaked, veined, and 
spotted. This is scarce at present, and may be ad- 
vantageously grown in pots as a frame plant. It is, 
however, hardy enough for a dry, warm nook in the rock 
garden. ris Monnieri is a grand plant, with fragrant 
yellow flowers. It requires a rich, deep, moist soil, and 
a warm situation. ris pallida is distinct and fine; the 
flowers are pale blue, with pale yellow beard ; it will thrive 
in almost any soil and situation, and may be classed with 
the German irises. Iris pseudacorus is the common 
English water-flag, a truly noble species, which adorns 
with its golden banners many a broad river and sluggish 
meadow stream. It is worth a place in the woodland border, 
and the variegated-leaved variety is a good garden plant. 
Tris reticulata is an exquisite gem, with narrow, rush-like 
leaves, and flowers plentifully produced, the colours rich 
violet-purple, strongly stamped in the centre with deep 
rich gold. "The extreme elegance and, fragrance of the 
flowers, and the tendency of the plant to suffer from 
damp, render it desi table to treat this as a pot-plant. 
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A 1 A 3 NE : 
Wize THE 
CRIMSON PETUNIA. 


Petunia phanieca. 


5 e me Zt ` LANTS of the new world often 
HANN Ae] lack interest through sheer 
meagreness of “ associations," 
‘and the petunia is a trite ex- 
example of this. Its useful- 
ness as a garden flower rests 
on its beauty first, and next 
on the ease with which it 
may be adapted to a variety 
of circumstances for deco- 
rative effect. At page 10 
of the present Series will be 
found some remarks upon the 
name and character ‘of the 
plant, and we shall therefore 
now speak of its cultivation 
y s only. us 
The flower before us, which for convenience sake we 
name Petunia phenicea, is a garden variety, therefore 
not to be regarded as typical for botanical purposes. 
Indeed, we can scarcely speak of it as a proper hybrid, 
but rather a cross, no one knows how many times re- 
moved, from P. violacea, P. nyclaginiflora, P. pkenicea. 
Q 


i. 225 
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and others that have been bred from in gardens, at 


so often crossed that it is in vain to look for distinct 
specific characters in the named varieties that now find 
favour. The seed-growers select certain showy types, 
taking care to insure plants of good habit, and they allow 

_ them to seed in a wild sort of way, the bees being free to 
cross them as they will, and the customers who buy and 
grow the seed being equally free to select from their seed- 
ling plants such as they consider worth a better fate than 
to be disposed of as annuals, which are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. 

Garden petunias may be classed under three heads: 
unnamed seedlings of various eolours, named single 
varieties, and named double varieties. The cheapest of 
all modes of obtaining a fine lot is to sow the seed thinly 
on a well-made sunny border about the middle of April. 
As soon as the plants are furnished with three or four 
leaves, those that are crowded should be drawn out and 
transplanted to a similarly favourable spot, but as many us 
possible should be allowed to remain to flower where sown. 


"When they are in flower the best should be marked; and if - 


it is desired to perpetuate’ them, cuttings should be struck 
in August, five or six together in five-inch pots in sandy 
loam, and in these pots they should remain, having the 
shelter of a frame or greenhouse during the winter 
months. Thus you will have secured for flowering 4 
second time, and indeed for as many years thereafter as 
may suit your pleasure or convenience, the best of the 


kinds that were in the first instance produced from put-- 


chased seed. : 
Now, if you have in you the spirit of a florist you will 
regard this little lot of selected sorts as the traditional half- 
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crown that the enterprising lad starts from home with when 
destined to marry his master’s daughter and become Lord 
Mayor of London. The way to make your floral fortune 
is to plant them, let them run to seed, and thereby begin 
the world anew by means of seed of your own saving. 
You will sow, and grow, and select as before; and there 
is in truth no knowing to what glorious pitch of perfec- 
tion you may eventually, by patience and skill, bring the 
petunia or any other flower that you may deal” with in 
the same way. : 

"We began on a cheap plan; but there is a better. It 
consists in buying plants of the best named varieties, and 
raising seeds from these, thus ‘securing all that has been 
done by a thousand florists at the first start. But you are 
not bound to raise seedlings at all If you want to have 
the best possible petunias for the Teast possible trouble, you | 
have but to purchase the named sorts and grow them well; 
and there is an end of the matter. $ 

To grow nice pot specimens of petunias is evidently not 
an easy matter, because we meet with very many at exhi- 
bitions that are not nice. The general fault consists in 
the growth being prolonged and rusty, suggesting to the 
critical observer that the plants have been crowded and far 
from the glass, and in some degree neglected as ‘regards 
watering. The petunia is a very accommodating plant; it 
is very nearly hardy, and therefore should have plenty of 
air when growing freely. A light, rich, sandy soil should 
be employed in the growth of pot specimens, and the shoots 
should be pinched back in a slight degree in the early 
stages to promote a dwarf, bushy habit; and of course the 
training to neat stakes should proceed with every advance 
in the growth of the plants. 
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When kept under glass during the summer, the petunia 
soon becomes infested with green-fly, the only mode of 
removing which is to fumigate with tobacco smoke at 
night, when the plants are quite dry, and early the next 
day to give them a slight cleansing shower of clean water 


with the syringe. All plants that are nearly hardy will . 


thrive better in frames than in greenhouses from May to 
October, as they can be fully exposed to light, air, and 
dew, and may be protected at any time from storm and 
frost. 
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"THE ASTER. 


Callistemma hortensis. 


HIS charming flower, which ranks 
Xy with the balsam in importance 
; as an annual, has no history, and 
is nothing unless well grown ; 
therefore the best employment 

of the space at our command 
` will be to frame a compact essay 
on the cultivation of the aster in 
first-rate style, with a view to 
the production of flowers good 
ò enough for exhibition. 

It is impossible to grow good 
asters in a poor soil, and the 
water supply should be constant 
and plentiful. If grown in the 
same bed every year, it should be 
a regularly well dug and tolerably 
'", manured, as if intended for a crop of 

peas or cauliflowers. But finer flowers 
may be secured by growing them every year in fresh soil 
that has not carried asters before, or at least only once in 
seven years or so. 

The seed is usually sown too early, and the plants get 
starved before the season is sufficiently advanced to allow 
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them to be put out. The last week in March is early 
enough for the first sowing, and a cold frame will be the 
best place for the pan or box in which the seeds are sown, 
For all ordinary purposes it is not desirable to sow until 
about the 15th of April, as there is then no probability that 
the plants will suffer a check. The young plants should 
have as much air and light as they can bear, the cul- 
‘tivator, of course, keeping in mind that they are tender 
in constitution. If they have insufficient light they will 
become weak: and wiry, and if insufficient air they will 
soon be smothered with green fly, and thereby seriously . 
impoverished. 

As soon as large enough to handle, prick out the young 
plants in a bed of light rich soil in a frame; put them 
three inches apart, water them well, and keep the frame 
rather close for two or three days; then give air with 
caution, and increase the ventilation daily, and they will 
become strong and well prepared for planting out. 

A bed for asters should be made ready a few weeks 
before it is wanted. The third week in May is soon 
enough for planting out, and dull warm weather should be 
chosen for the business; in any case, if the nights are 
frosty, the plants had best remain in their snug bed under 
glass until a change occurs. If put out in sunny weather, 
turn empty pots over them for a day or two to save them 
from exhaustion. As a rule, they should be planted a foot 
apart every way, but this rule may be varied as circum- 
stances may suggest. They should be lifted with care, so 
that every tuft of roots is kept intact, and should be firmly 
though gently pressed into their places, and then have a 
. good watering to finish the work. The remainder of the 
management will consist chiefly in watering and weeding, 
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‘and both tasks must be pursued assiduously, or the flowers 


will be below exhibition mark. 

Well-grown plants will usually produce more flower- 
heads than they can fully develop; therefore it is a nice 
point to thin them in good time. The beginner may 
with advantage remove all the heads save the centre and. 
three side shoots, thus leaving only four heads of bloom 
to each plant. As experience is acquired, the rule may be 
varied, and it will be found that French asters require 
to be thinned more severely than German, which may 
in a good soil be allowed to carry half a dozen; but they 
should never be thinned down to one or two, because while 
this spoils the appearance of the plants, it does not result 
in the production of better blooms, for when asters are 
grown beyond a certain degree of strength they are likely 
to become coarse. 

In a hot dry season, asters are peculiarly liable to the 
attacks of “ red spider” or acarus, and “green fly” or 
aphis. A precaution often adopted to prevent this con- 
sists in covering the bed with a mulch of two or three 
inches of half-rotten dung. ‘This should be put on as 
soon as the crown bud is visible, and should be followed by 
regular and copious watering. The healthy and vigorous 
growth that this treatment promotes is calculated to keep 
insect foes at a distance, for the sickly plant is soonest 
attacked by them. When the young plants are infested 
by green fly it is safer to dust them with tobacco powder 
than to use any kind of wash. As a rule, indeed, tobacco 


powder is always to be preferred, because dry and clean 


and easily washed off. 
The immense popularity of the aster accounts for the 
number of varieties that are offered in the seed lists, for 


ar 
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one-of the first objects of the cultivator of a flower is to 
promote variation and establish the most distinct and 
beautiful varieties. For exhibition purposes the best 
varieties are those known as the Victoria, French Peony, 
Giant French, and Betteridge's. 7 
For large beds, mixtures of colours are desirable, but 
the flowers should be uniform in style, and therefore only: 
one sort or section of asters should be grown in a bed. 
Those who know the sorts well may indeed use several in 
the same bed, but the safe way for the beginner is to be 
content with one or two—say a moderately tall kind for the 
mass, and a dwarfer sort for the margin. ‘One of the best 
sorts for beds is the Tall Chrysanthemum-flowered, and 
the Globe German:may be used next the margin. The 
Washington makes a fine bed, with immense flowers of all 
colours. If a choice dwarf sort is wanted for a bed, there 
is, perhaps, none better than the Dwarf -Peon Perfection. 
For pot culture the Dwarf Victoria, Dwarf Schiller, 
and Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered are invaluable, and 
in common with other kinds may be had in a variety of 
colours. -To grow them well in pots great care is requisite. 
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THE SNOWDROP. 


Galanthus nivalis, 


that the snowdrop is regarded, 
in the light of its name, as “a 
drop of snow.” The philologists 
often remind us that “ obvious ? 
derivations are always wrong. 
We may doubt if the sweeping 
declaration is a good one; but 
the present case justifies it so 
far, because the snowdrop is 
nota drop of snow. "The reader 
may have seen in the jewellers’ 
shops and in the ears of some 
fair lady imitations of fuchsia 
flowers in precious stones, and 
called ‘‘fuchsia-drops.” -The 
word before us is an exact 

Wel = parallel thereto. These flowers 
are Icd n eardrops, and they are called “ white flower- 
drops," and that is the proper interpretation of snowdrops. 
The name is from the German schneetropfen; it implies 
that the flower affords a type of a class of personal adorn- 
ments, and to copy it in jewellery would be in perfect taste, 
other matters having concurrent consideration. The Germans 

R 
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have schueeblume, white winter flower, and schneeflocke, 
snowflake. ‘To liken a flower to a drop of snow is not 
reasonable, because there is no such thing as a drop of 
snow, and there never will be. The decorative notion of 
the name has not escaped the poets, as, for example— 
‘While still the cold north-east ungenial lowers, 
‘And scarce the hazel in the leafless copse, 


Or sallows show their downy pendent flowers, 
Tho grass is sprinkled with its silver drops.” 


The snowdrop was known to the old or British botanists ' 
as a bulbous violet, and also as the Fair Maid of February, 
and by them it was properly recognised as an introduction 
from the Continent. Gerarde speaks of it as growing wild 
in Italy, and as having been thence introduced to “our 
London gardens.” It is a native of Switzerland, Austria, 
and of Southern Europe generally. When met with as a 
British wilding it appears to be as happy as its near rela- 
tion, the daffodil, for it spreads into considerable masses, 
and though a local flower, is plentiful enough in the places 
where itoccurs. There are many statidns in Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, and Gloucestershire where wild snowdrops 
may be found ; and the county of Sussex can boast of a few, 
as it can of daffodils also. When met with in places of 
_ its own choosing, it is usually in some degree shaded, as 

though full exposure to the glare of the sun and the fury 
of the wind were not to its liking. As regards soil, how- 
ever, it is not at all particular; but we may say that in 
cultivation a deep sandy loam is best for it, as it is for 
- about nine-tenths of all the border and rockery flowers that 
are most valued in gardens. Snowdrops increase quickly, 
and flower freely if allowed fair play; but unfair play 
obliterates the plant, for it resents insult by terminating aN 


x 
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objectionable existence. To do justice to it, the planting 
for 
they require time to prepare themselves for their early 
flowering. And the next thing is to leave them alone, for 
annual disturbance is fatal to their prosperity. 

A very serious mistake is made in many gardens in the 
tying of the leaves of snowdrops and crocuses, to make 
them look “tidy.” What an absurd proceeding ! Tidy, 
indeed! The leaves fall over in the most graceful lines 
when left alone, and may supply an artist with a subject 
worthy of loving attention; but when tied they are 
hideously ugly and altogether ridiculous. : 

The varieties of snowdrops are about half a dozen in 
number. The first to flower is a dwarf sort, called precor. 
In about seven days after this has flowered, the common 
nivalis shows its familiar flowers. These are succeeded by 
the princely ziiperati, which rises above all the rest, and pro- 
duces larger flowers. Plicatus is the folded-leaved Crimean 
snowdrop, known by the folding of the edges of its leaves, 
which are larger than the leaves of the common variety. 
The flowers of this, however, are often smaller than those 
of the common snowdrop, and they are always somewhat 
greener. As regards colouring, green is often objectionable 
in a flower, but its combination with white in the sub- 
ject before us is exquisitely beautiful. A variety with the 
divisions of the perianth bent back is called reflexus. 

In parlour gardening, the snowdrop is occasionally 
grown in water-glasses, in association with crocuses, hya- 
cinths, tulips, and polyanthus-daffodils. These bulbous- . 
rooted flowers are all amenable to the water culture, and 
afford agreeable amusement to fireside gardeners. ‘There 
are two points of importance in the management that it 
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may be well to mention. It is not well for the bulbs 
to touch the water; there should be a space of at least 
an inch between the water and the bulbs. : The other 
point is that the first growth should be made in the 
dark, to promote the free action of the roots before the 
leaves appear. When the flower-stem and leaves push in 
advance of the roots, a poor bloom may ‘be expected; 
but when the roots move first and spread freely, a good 
bloom may be expected, and there will be a saving of 
time in the end. It should be remembered further that 
full exposure to light is absolutely essential to the produc- 
tion of healthy leaves and flowers. 
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THE 
PURPLE CLEMATIS, ..- 
Clematis rubro-violacea. OE 


.YBRIDS of the more showy 

species of clematis are now so 

numerous as to constitute a dis- 

tinct and large class of garden 

flowers. The parents of these 4 

many splendid varieties, of 

whieh Clematis patens, C. lanu- 

ginosa, C. vilicella, and C. For- 

tunei may be named.as having 

afforded the strongest characters; 

are for the most part traceable 

in them by the eye of an expert; 

but it happens that in a majority 

| of instances the pedigrees have 

| been preserved, and therefore a 
collection of clematis may be 

studied with advantage by the scientific botanist, as they 

may be by the lover of flowers, for the sake of their beauty 


only. The variety figured is one of the most interesting in 
the scientific and historical view of the subject. In the 
year 1835 Mr. Henderson, a London nurseryman and hor- 
ticulturist, raised a new hybrid, which was named in his 
honour Clematis Hendersoni. It was believed to be the 
result of a cross between C. viticella and C. integrifolia. 
y 
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This “ Henderson's clematis” is a fine climber, running ten 
to fifteen feet, and producing an abundant display of large 
Handsome flowers of a purplish-blue colour. One of the 
grandest natural species. (as distinguished from garden 
varieties) is Clematis lanuginosa. This produces flowers of 
‘immense size, the colour a soft lavender-blue or lilac- 


xtinted grey, which is enriched with a tuft of reddish. 

“cunthers. This plant does not flower so freely or so con- 

tinuously as to satisfy the exigent florists, and the question 
has arisen, What can we do to improve it ? 


In the year 1858 Mr. George Jackman, of the Woking 
Nurseries, made an endeavour to meet that question, and 
extraordinary results have followed therefrom. He crossed 
Q. lanuginosa with C. Hendersoni, and obtained two new 
and splendid varieties, producing flowers remarkable for 
their richness of colouring, their excessive profusion, and 
their long continuance. Rarely in the history of practical 
floriculture have we seen so great a triumph accomplished 
at one bound. The two new sorts were named respec- 
tively €. Jackmanni and C. rubro-violacea. The first- 
named is certainly one of the most popular garden flowers 
known. The other, of which we present a faithful 
portrait, is less popular, but not less worthy of esteem; 
for its flowers are exquisitely coloured and lustrous, and 
are produced in the most prodigal profusion—in fact, 
a verandah well clothed with this clematis will present 
during the later summer months a display of colour of 
the most surprising and delightful character. 

These two varieties have in their turn produced in- 
numerable seedlings; and from other crosses, effected by 
various cultivators, there have been secured valuable 
additions to the list of garden forms of this hardy and 
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useful flower. ‘The free-growing sorts are amenable to the 

simplest treatment; but it should be said that they flower. 
so freely that they must be well fed, or they will actually” 
die out and give no account of themselves at all. They 

should be planted in well-prepared soil, consisting of good 

loam, liberally enriched with half-rotten manure—in fact, 

such a bed as would be prepared for climbing -roses or- 
wistarias ; for plants that grow fast and far need to be well= 
sustained at the root. These clematis, being planted in 
the spring, will probably ran ten or twelve feet the same 
season, and will flower fairly well. The second year they 
will make a most vigorous growth and flower profusely. 
The third year they may be expected to do still greater 
things, and ten they must have fresh food, or they will 
begin to travel down hill. If left alone they will still 


‘flower freely; but the flowers will become smaller year by 


year, and the plants will be bare of leaves except at the top. 
Tf still left without help they will dwindle away, and die at 
last through sheer exhaustion, unless indeed they happen 
to be peculiarly circumstanced as regards the food their 
roots can reach. 

Thus we reach the second chapter in the management. 
When the plants are becoming “leggy” and the flowers 
small, they should be cut down to within eighteen inches 
of the ground. This may be best done at the end of the 
year, or early in January. Some time in February, or early 
in March, remove the top-soil from over- the roots, but 
taking care to injure them as little as possible, and put in 
its place a mixture of half-rotten manure and fresh turfy 
loam; at the same time take out a trench two feet deep 
and one foot wide.at a distance of two feet from the stem 
of each, and fill this with a similar mixture. Then spread 
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over all a coat of fat stable manure, and leave the rest to 
nature, and you will be well rewarded in due time. 

" Tt is a matter of interest that hybrid clematis may 
be grown in beds, and in this case require to be trained 
over hoops to form a low convex shield-shaped mass of 


z. green leaves and gorgeous flowers. For this purpose the 
best are Jackmanni, with violet-purple flowers; Rubro- 


violacea, with maroon-purple flowers; Alevandra, reddish- 
violet; Magnifica, purple and red; Rubella, deep claret ; 
Star of India, reddish-plum with red stripe; Tunbridgeuse, 
reddish-lilae with mauve stripe. Another use for them is 
as pillar plants, both in the garden and the conservatory ; 
but when so grown out of doors, measures must be taken 
to prevent birds lodging on the tops of the pillars : sharp 
-spikes will- generally accomplish the purpose. Finally, 
when grown as round-headed bushes in tubs and pots they 
are superb adornments for the conservatory, the entrance 
hall, and the public exhibition. 
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YELLOW MARTAGON 
LILY. 
"o Litium Pomponium. 


[EN S URING the last ten years or so 


AVS 
ME, the cultivation of lilies has ex- 


panded and intensified into a 
distinct floral „passion, and as- 
the prominent leaders have 
a considerable following, the 
passion is embellished with a 
fringe of fashion, and conse- 
quently many people dabble 
in- lilies who have not much 
real enthusiasm and still less 
knowledge of the subject. The 
introduction of the noble Lilium 
auratum may be credited with 
the initiation of this new taste, 
and, beyond doubé, that lily of 
lilies is the true luminous-centre 
around which the passion near, 
and the fashion far off; continually revolve. It is but 
a necessary circumstance that mistakes have been made 
in the selection, and cultivation of lilies, and it is now. 
í beginning to be ‘dimly discovered that certain members of. 
! this glorious family are not worth the serious attention of 
8 
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any except enlightened enthusiasts, and amongst those tha 
best chance of success will be by fate allotted to such as 
have the longest purses. It was the way of Auratum, the 
golden-rayed lily of Japan, when the bulbs were worth from 
one to five guineas each, to die ignominiously instead of 
gladdening with its magnificent flowers the devotee who- 
had bled for it. Now that it is cheap it lives, and the reason 
is that we have learned to manage it both as to the buying 
and the planting ; for lilies have soft. bulbs, and if exposed 
to the exhaustive action of the air for. aiiy. length: of time 
are apt to resent the ill-treatment -by- shuffling’ off . their 
mortal coil. e. PLNS an EST 
Certain of, the lilies are not ‘only deserving of a place, 
but are very much £o be desired in every: garden. The best 
for the borders and; shrubberies are*the Common White 
(Z. candidum), the Orange (Z. bulbifzrup), the Canadian 
(L. Canadense), the Scarlet Martagoi:’ (D. ehaleedonicum), 
the Turk’s-cap (Z. martagon), the Tiger (Z. tigrinum), the 
Turban, or Yellow Martagon (Z. pomponium), here figured, 
and Thunberg’s (Z. Thunbergiauum). All these thrive in good 
loamy soil; they are rather injured than benefited by the 
addition to the soil of strong manures, but rotted turf and 


leaf mould are of great service when added to a loamy . 


staple, when the beds are prepared for them. 
The sorts that thrive best in peat, and, therefore, 
are admirably adapted for planting in tbe front of rhodo- 


os «flendron. beds, are the Golden-rayed (Z. auratum), the 


- Carolina. (L. Carolinianum), the Japan (L. Japonicum), the 
American L. superbum), the Spotted (Z. speciosum) , and 
-the Long-flowered (Z. longiflorum). These constitute a 
-fine collection, and all are hardy enough for open ground 
cultivation in the warmer parts of the British Isles 
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where the soil is well drained, and positions somewhat 
sheltered are selected for them. The best time to plant 
lilies of all kinds is when the flowering is over and the 
leaves are turning yellow, as the growth of a lily is like the 
movement of a pendulum—when the energies are expended 
above, new growth begins below, and when the season of 
fresh root-action returns, the bulbs may be transplanted 
with safety. goes 

The second..selection which it is proposed to plant in 
peat constitutes a suitable selection for pot culture. First- 
class lilies are. valuable pot plants, and if only a few sorts 
ean be grown. in pots for Xhe conservatory, the best, beyond 
doubt, amongst: tlie cheaper kinds are Auratum, Speciosum, 
and Longiflorum; for their flowers are exquisitely beautiful, 
richly scented, and last as long as any lilies known to us. 
To succeed with these as pot plants it is necessary to keep 
in mind that théy should never be distressed at the root, 
and should never suffer through drought, or be excessively 
stimulated by liquid manure. Liberal treatment thoy 
should have, and a certain amount of fresh soil every year. 
To supply this the ball of roots should be turned out care- 
fully, and a lot of the old soil removed, without denuding 
the bulbs completely ; then they should be replaced in the 
same (or larger) pots, and filled in with fresh soil, into 
which they will soon strike roots and grow with renewed 
vigour. X 

All lilies may be forced, but it should be done gently. ` 
The last-named three are the best for forcing, and'perhaps- 
Longiflorum, because of the pure ivory-white of its elegant 
flowers, is most to be desired as a forced plant. A fine 
companion plant to force with itis the Trumpet Lily, Calla 
(or Richardia) Asthiopica, which is not a lily but an arum. 
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These two charming plants are of about equal value for 


decorative purposes. Of the two the Calla is the easier 


to force. 
The Japanese cook and eat the bulbs of lilies, those of 


the Common White being much esteemed when served with 
white sauce. Tastes differ, as do sentiments; to us the 
eating of lily bulbs seems as foolish a proceeding as the 
eating of nightingale’s tongues or the dissolving of pearls 
in vinegar to make sauce for a leg of mutton. 

The place of the lily in literature would make a 
charming study for a lover of books, and the botanist might 
es to determine the meaning of delicate similes 
We cannot even touch the fringe of the 
subject here, but the thought has brought to our remem- 
brance the heart-moving story of the “Lily Maid of 
Astolat,” whom Lancelot rudely slighted— 

«The dead, 
Stecr'd by the dumb, went upward with the flood — 
In her right hand the lily, in her lcit 


The leiter—all her bright hair streaming down.” 
Elaine, 1149. 


help sometim 
and comparisons. 
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Crocus vernus. 5 


| " , HE season when the crocuses are in 
% their full splendour is pretty sure 
to give us a glorious burst of sun- 
shine for a day, or even a week, 
and then the flowers expand -to 
their utmost, and surprise us with: 
their splendour. They seem to 
surprise the honey-bees no less, 
for the music they make as they 
brush up the pollen is just that of 
a crowd of working people rendered 
“> half delirious by the discovery of 
p gold-mine. And, indeed, it is a 
gold-mine to them, ‘or, better still, 
a bread-mine, for the pollen be- 
comes “bee-bread” when carried 
into the hive, and constitutes the 
first food of the callow-worm hidden 
Bp in its cellular cot, and feeding itself 
^ up to the point when it will emerge 
as a perfect bee and join the general congregation. Bee- 
keepers cannot have too many crocuses, because at the time 
they flower the bees are more or less distressed and cannot 
travel far, and it is of immense value to them to find 
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refreshment near home, and thus be enabled without risk 
to * improve the shining hour.” 

The spring-flowering crocuses are as well known in a 
general way as any flowers of the garden. But those whose 
knowledge of horticulture is more than skin-deep can tell 
us of crocuses that flower in almost every month of the 


. year. For the present purpose, however, we may divide ` 


them into two classes—those that flower in autumn and 
those that flower in spring. The naturalist may prove 
to us that the season in which a plant produces its flowers 
is determined by circumstances acting through many long 
years; but the poet has a perfect right to take another 
vidw of it as having no relation to heredity, climatical in- 
fluence, or the origin of species. Good Gilbert White found 
in the crocus a sermon so plainly written that he who runs 
may read it for himself, and it might be interwoven with 
the pregnant text, “ My times are in thy hand.” 

Three species of crocus claim priority of attention in 
this brief essay. The common yellow crocus of gardens 
is the Crocus luteus of the botanist. -The native country 
of this is at present unknown, but it probably is “at 
home? somewhere on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The finest of the yellow crocuses is known to traders in 
bulbs as the “Cloth of Gold ;” this is the Crocus susiuna 
of the botanist, native of the “ Levani 2? which may mean 
anywhere in Asia Minor. The blue, white, and striped 
crocuses are the product of the spring crocus, Crocus 


- 


rernus of the botanist, native of the Alps and Apennines. 

The following less known species are wortliy: of especial 
attention by such as find amusement in éollecting choice 
hardy flowers. Crocus Imperatt, flowering in spring; 


creamy white with purple stripes, a very fine sweet-scented 


. 
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species, the leaves distinctly marked with a central white 
line, Crocus boryanus, flowering in autumn, white with 
yellow throat with a stain of purple outside. Crocus pul- 
chellus, flowering in autumn, pearly blue with dark pencil 
lines, the throat orange-yellow. Crocus sativus, the saffron 
crocus, an autumn-flowering plant, the flowers violet 
with long tubes, sweet-scented ; requires a dry warm 
soil, or it will but rarely flower. The dried stigmas of 
this erocus constitute the genuine saffron of commerce. 
We say “genuine,” because common shop saffron, like 
restaurant soup, is made of anything that comes nearest 
to hand, several other species of crocus being pressed into 
the service, with florets of the marigold and slices of 
the flowers of the pomegranate. It is not unlikely that 
a very nice-looking sample might be made from scraped 
carrots. ‘The matter is not of great consequence now, 
because saffron has parted from the fame it enjoyed as 
a drug that “ maketh the sences more quicke and liuely, 
shaketh off heauie and: drowsie sleepe, and maketh a 
man merrie.” Gerarde, from whom the foregoing is a 
quotation, figures several “saffrons,” including crocuses 
and colchicums, and he reminds us that Saffron Walden 
obtains its name from the abundance of saffron-producing 
flowers in its-vicinity. Finally, Crocus speciosus is a par- 
ticularly fine, autumn-flowering species, with flowers of a 
rich violet colour, striped with purple lines. 

Crocuses of all kinds require a somewhat sandy and 
warm soil, but the common garden kinds will really thrive 
in almost any soil or situation. The rarer kinds, at all 
events, should ‘Have well-drained positions and a some- 
what light soil, and, generally speaking, warmth, for they 
are natives of the south of Europe and Asia Minor, and, 
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even if mountaineers, are accustomed to brighter suns than 
shine in these foggy isles. All kinds of crocuses produce 
seed freely, and may be multiplied rapidly and with but 
‘Jittle trouble, by sowing the seed in light, sandy soil as 
soon as it is ripe. When the corms are planted, the depth 
at which they are placed should be determined in con- 
nection with the intention to take them up annually or 
leave them untouched several years. If to be taken up 
and replanted every year, three inches is the utmost depth 
allowable; but if to remain a few years, they should be put 
fully four inches deep, because every year of growth will 
bring them nearer to the surface. When planted in a 
good soil they may be allowed to remain undisturbed for 
several years, but it is good practice to lift them every 
third year in the summer, and replant in October. They 
appear to degenerate in English gardens, because the corms 
we take up are always smaller than such as we plant when 
purchasing a fresh stock of the merchants; but these small 
home-grown corms flower remarkably well, and it is quite 
a question if the large fresh corms from Holland flower 
any better. 
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THE POPPY. 


Papaver samniferum. 


O more interesting flower is to be 
found in the garden than the 
poppy, and a certain few kinds 
are extravagantly beautiful, 

{ though lamentably short-lived. 
It is essentially a classic flower, 
having from the most early times 
had a place of hononr on the 
brow of the divine Ceres: for it 

was not left for the people of 
this century to discover that 

poppies love to grow amongst . 
the corn. Our blazing red 
poppy, that oftentimes, as we 
hurry along through the sun- 
shine in a railway train, spreads 
abroad in sheets, and suggests 
that we are riding through lakes of blood 

or seas of fire, according as the light or the 

fancy may glorify the common-place fact—this scarlet Poppy 

(Papaver rha@as) is, in some respects, distinct from the classic 
poppy, for it has an urn-shaped capsule, whereas the classic 

poppy (P. somniferum), which is the common field flower of 

Greece, has a roundish capsule, and the flowers are as com- 
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monly white as those of the British poppy are commonly 
red. It is, however, a sportive plant, and is met with ina 
variety of colours, of which the sample here figured is 
perhaps the most pleasing. The distinction we appear to 
make between the field poppies of England and Greece 
must be understood to apply to them only as common 
flowers of the field, for our red poppy is to be found in 
Greece, and the Greek white poppy is to be found in Eng- 
land; but in each case we may say of them they are as 
strangers and pilgrims. 

Our business: is to regard the poppy as a familiar 
garden flower, and we are therefore bound, in the first place, 
to say that the * peony-flowered ” and the “ double- 
fringed” poppies that are described in the seed catalogues, 
and that: ‘are to be regarded as “ garden poppies” in the 
fullest. sense of. the word, are really splendid flowers of 
their class, and perhaps the cheapest splendours available 
for the English garden. That they last, ^no time? is 
rather. an advantage than otherwise, ibetause, having 


startled us by their noble forms and gürgeous colours, they . 


wisely get out of the way to make room for something 
else, as if well aware that the evanescence of fireworks is 
one of their charms: for what would become of us if they 
were to sparkle and crackle all night? But there are other 
and nobler garder poppies, different in style, but not 
necessarily more pleasing, but, all things considered, very 
much to be desired by those eclectic souls who look upon 
the garden as a sort of open-air museum for things curious 
and beautiful. "We must therefore attempt a little essay 
on garden poppies. . . 

All poppies, without exception, thrive best when fully 
exposed to sunshine and air, and on a dry, gritty soil. 
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They prefer silica to chalk, and hence our red’ poppy often 
betrays the poor gravel it is rioting on; and its love of a 
dry foothold is proved by its happy state when located.on - 
the topmost ridge of some old castle wall, where it seems 
to outdo the snapdragon and the wallflower in its capability 
of living on nothing. But note what a starved thing it 
becomes when in this way beating the Frenchman’s horse, 
and learn therefrom the lesson that even a poppy requires a 
certain amount of wholesome food. With this philosophical 
observation we conelude the first part of the practical ' 
essay. 7 amare? 

It is a characteristic of poppy plants to make tap-roots: 
hence, in transplanting them, there is usually a season lost, 
because the inevitable breaking of the tap-roots prevents 
flowering the next season. But if the transplanting is 
done with care during moist, cool weather, it ‘will not be 
attended with loss, because the plants have but to be left 
alone and they will make new tap-roots to replace those 
that have been broken by removal. When the plants are 
raised from seed, only a few should be sown in a pot, and 


` of these the weakest should be removed as soon as possible. 


By carefully planting out from pots so prepared, serious 
injury to the tap-roots may be avoided; and that part of 
the business should be kept in view as of primary import- 
ance in the cultivation of poppies. je 


In the selection of garden poppies, the showy annual 
kinds should, as remarked above, have special attention; 
and the shortest way to deal with them is to sow them 
where they are to stand, and thin them out in good time, 
so that they do not crowd each other injuriously. The 
most generally useful 6f-the perennial poppies is the great 
scarlet, or Siberian poppy (Papaver bracteatum). This is . 


E 
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well known for its neat, compact growth of greyish saw- 
toothed leaves, and its profusion of vivid orange-scarlet 
flowers in the carly days of summer.: This forms a deep 
_ tap-root, and should be handled with care in removal. As 
it produces new crowns in plenty, the readiest way to 
increase it is by division; but it seeds Sape and therefore 
can never be a scarce plant. 

In the production of the potent drug, opium, several 
species of poppy are employed, The “ proper” plant is 
Papaver somniferum, from which opium of the best 
quality may be obtained, not only in semi-tropical climates, 
but in England.. The drug is obtained by making slight 
incisions in the green capsules, the result being that 
a milky exudation appears in the line vf the wound, and 
this being scraped off is crude opium. Of its further 
preparation, and of its uses and abuses, it will not be 
expected there should be any disquisition here. 
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THE 
WINTER ACONITE. 
„Eranthis hyemalis. 


AYN common with many of the 
humbler kinds of garden flowers, 
the winter aconite is but little 
known to humble gardeners, but 
the managers of “ great places” 
know it, and prize it, and turn 
it to good account in the com- 
paratively new order of decoration 
known as “spring gardening.” 
It is but a little herb, with a 
dark tuberous root, producing in 
February or March yellow flowers, 
surrounded by a whorl of glossy- 
green deeply-cut leaves. It lasts 
but a short time, and is not very 
showy even at the best. 

But as one star compels attention when the sky is 
black and no other star is to be seen, so this little flower, 
which is many degrees inferior in brightness of colouring 
to a common buttercup, has a most delightful appearance 
if we have the good fortune to see it on a ES sunny day 
in February. Then, indeed, it seems to say the spring 18 , 
surely ane and even the frost-defying daffodils, that 
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come before the swallow dares, are outdone in their haste 
to scatter gold upon the ground to pay for the reckless 
banqueting that is about to begin. In its own grassy 
nooks of sunny Italy it flowers at Christmas, but in this | 
dull clime it does not often dare to lift up its head until^ 
the month of March, and even later, if the winter, has 
been of the cruel kind that people, as if in contempt ‘of 
‘the taste of their ancestors, eruelly describe as ** old- 
fashioned.” ‘The humble gardener, as remarked above, 
- scarcely knows this plant, although it is one of the cheapest, 
and will grow anywhere. But the gardener who has to - 
keep a great parterre at all times gay has long since dis- 
covered its value, and therefore he plants rhet or 
thotisands, as the case may be, to produce masses ol golden 
flowers, according to the requirements of his complionted 
designs in colour. It will not be expected that in this 
place there should appear a disquisition on the bedding 
system, but it is proper to note that in “spring bedding” 
the principal elements are such homely flowers.as daisies, 
polyanthuses, forget-me-nots, primroses, and pansies; and 
where lines or blocks of soft yellow are required, the artist 
dips his pencil into Hranthis hyemulis, or, in other words, 
he plants the little herb, and leaves Dame Nature to bring 
out the colour. 

But this is not the only way in which the winter 
aconite is employed in great. gardens. One of the most 
pleasing of many good features in the spring gardening at 
Belvoir Castle consists in the management of grassy slopes 
that occur, as it were casually, in connection with the 
walks. These slopes are planted with snowdrops, crocuses, 
winter aconites, and other flowers that mingle unobtru- 
sively and naturally with the grass, and their flowers are 
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indeseribably charming, springing as they do from the rich 
green herbage, as if, like the wild buttercups and daisies, 
they were members of the gay family of vagrants to whom 
the prairie is a happy land. 


. ^. But there is nothing new or ‘strange in the employment, 


of the winter aconite, either in the formal parterre or the 
halé-wild grassy bank that perhaps mingles softly with a 
knoll of ivy. These matters are mentioned for the purpose 
of showing that a very humble and by no means showy 
plant has its uses, and is, in its way, invaluable to the 
master of decorative gardening. The little daughter of 
a great painter said to him one day, “Oh, how you are 
loading that picture with mud-colour!? The father took 
the pretty rebuke laughingly, and replied, ** Yes, my little 
cherub, it will prove the best picture I have painted, and 
enable you to ride through the mud in a painted coach." 
And so it proved; but it was a long time ere the child 
could see beauty in mud-colour. 

The winter aconite is a member of the great Ranunculus 
family, in which we meet with the true aconite. The old 
herbalists, in their fulsome writings, tired not of speaking 
in praise of the virtues of the true aconite. In Gerarde 
it is admirably figured under the name of “ winter 
woolfesbane, Aconitum hyemale.” * He says: ‘ It groweth 
upon the mountaines of Germanie; we haue great 
quantitie of it in our London gardens. It bloweth in 
Tanuarie: the seed is ripe in the end of March.” He 
speaks of it as “ very dangerous and deadly,” as it is, and 
adds that it is mighty against the bites of scorpions: “If 
the scorpion passe by where it groweth and touch the same, 
presently he becommeth dull, heauie, and sencelesse.”” 

The winter aconite is scarcely to be regarded as a good 
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border flower. At all events, when planted in the horder 


it is exposed to the risk of being dug up and destroyed— 
a risk it shares in common with many good things that | 
never last long where the practice of promiscuous digging. | 


have been commissioned by Mephistopheles to crush ou 
existence all the good hardy plants, and to supply in théix 
place geraniums at three shillings a dozen. He does his ™ 
best, at all events, to annihilate daffodils, and ponies, and 
delphiniums, and day-lilies, and aconites, and dielytras, 
because they do not show themselves at the time when he 
plies his spade industriously. Perhaps he ought to know 
that their roots are alive below ground, and ought not to 

be made into mincemeat; but we must make allowances, = 
for it often happens that between what is and what ` 
“ought” to be there is a great gulf fixed, and a man 
may be a gardener and yet not know evirything. 


of borders is permitted. The jobbing gardener appears di T 
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“The generous glebe 

i Whose bosom smiles with verdure, the clear tract 
Of streams delicious to the thirsty soul, 
The bloom of nectar'd ranana eo) to sense, 
And every charm of animat ngs, 
Are only pledges of a state sincere, 
The integrity and order of their frame, 
"When all is well within, and every end - 
Accomplish'd. Thus was Beauty sent from Heaven, 
The lovely ministress of truth and good 

* Tn this dark world: for truth and good are one, 
And Beauty dwells in them and they in her, 
With like participation." 
ARENSIDR, Pleasures of the Imagination, T. 304-70. 
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PREFACE. 
THE completion of a Second. Series of “FAMILIAR 
GARDEN FLowers” may suggest is .some readers that 


suitable. subjects will now be growing scarce. But 


~a there will be no scarcity even when the Third Series 


-” is completed; and it matters not how far we proceed, 


there will still be suitable subjects remaining, so vast 
is the field in which these humble labours are 
pleasantly prosecuted, and so infinite the variety of 
beautiful and familiar garden flowers. - We are still 
only on the threshold of the temple of. Flora, and in 
the Third Series, therefore, we shall be enabled, with- 
out difficulty, to present a selection differing entirely 
from those in the two series now completed; and we 


‘look for augmentation rather than diminution of 


public interest, both in the flowers themselves and in 


our humble endeavours to present their portraitures 


truthfully, 9. SH 
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SYNOPSIS. 


Tue notes which follow aro on the same plan as in the synopsis of the First 
Serics, In the light sketches of which the work consists scientific details 
would be out of place, and yet may sometimes be desired by the reader. By 
bringing together, apart from the descriptions of the plates, a few elementa: 
particulars of the relationships of the plants figured, as well as of their 
structure and uses, this synopsis may serve some useful purpose, although it 
is made as brief and unobtrusive as possible, 


, CROWN IMPERIAL, or FRITILLARIA. The sposta 
tion of the flowers explains the familiar name, The botanical name is from 
Jritillus, a chess-board, in allusion to the chequered colouring of some species, 
more Speni F. meleagris, N.O., Liliacee. Lixnzan: 6, Hexandria; 1, 
Monogynia.—To say that the fritillary is a liliaceous plant is like saying it is 
a vegetable plant, for the lily family is so vast that this comparatiyaly 
humble flower seems lost in it. There are nearly 150 genera and quite 1,20! 
species of liliaceous plants, and they comprehend such diverse subjects as 
true lilies, tulips, dracenas, aloes, squills, asparagur, onions, the New 
Zealand flax, and the Australian grass-tree. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the order comprises herbs, shrubs, and trees, with bulbous, tuberous, and 
fibrous roots, and of the most varying aspects imaginable. But they agree 
in having flowers in which calyx and corolla are generally confounded and 
coloured alike, the flowers being usually six-divided with six stamens and a 
three-celled ovary. It isa magnificent family that no botanist has studied 
sufficiently, and that will surely be some day broken up-and put in order, for 
it cannot be doubted that as it now stands it is ante up of incongruities. 
The position of the fritillary in the order is with the lilies aud tulips, to 
Which it is obviously allied by the form of tho flowers and the herbaceous 
growth and bulbous root. 2.1. 


x ORIENTAL POPPY. Scc under “ Eschscholtzia.”” p. à. 


CRASSULA, from Lat. crassus, thick, in allusion to the succulent 
leaves, N.O., Crassulace. LINNÆAN: 5, Jentandria ; 1, Monogynia.—The 
crassula or stonecrop family compris plants that are herbaceous, woody, 
and quoculoat: The leaves are alternate or opposite, sometimes ternate or 


t 
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unequally pinnate, without stipules ; flowers hermaphrodite, regular; the 

x with five lobes usually, but sometimes with as many as twenty ; corolla 
consisting of petals equal in number to the lobes of the calyx ; stamens five 
to ten; ovaries free, equal in number to the petals; fruit composed of many- 
sided carpels, to the inner sutures of which the seeds are attached. In 
echeveria the corolla is in one piece, deeply divided, and the stamens are 
united to it. A quite unimportant order, though renowned for the beauty of 
its flowers. pd 


SNAPDRAGON, o ANTIRRHINUM. N.O., Scrophu. 
lariacee. LINNEAN: 14, Tetradynamia ; 2, Angiospermia,—See summar: 
under ** Mimulus,” p. 1. 


FOXGLOVE. The familiar name is explained in the essay. The 
botanical namo Digitglis means finger-stall or * glove," which may appear 
to give propriety to tho popular name. N.O., Scrophulariacee, or Figworts. 
Linnean: 14, Didynainta ; 2, Angiospermia.—In this large and important 
order are many curious and beautiful planis, not a few of them characterised 

- by distinct toxic qualities. The foxglove, snapdragon, calccolaria, mullein, 
mimulus, and veronica are perhaps the best known amongst many, but more 
for their poani as garden flowers than for their medical uses, although 
digitalis is a plant of considerable importance in modern medicine. The 
are mostly to be classed under herbs and shrubs, but the noble pawlonia is 
au ixsurple of the trees of the order, and the buddlea is intermediate between 
the trees and tho shrubs. The catalpa is sometimes classed with the figworts, 
but its proper place is with the bignoniads. Another plant often associated 
in this group is the gloxininm but this is a member of the gesnerworts, and 
therefore it is scarce! y allowable to speak of the foxglove—as it is sometimes 
spoken of—as the "British gloxinin." The common foxglove is the best 
plant of its genus ; other species of digitalis must rank below it, but a few of 
the number are interesting, more ospeciully Digitalis aurea, the yellow 
flowering foxglove, a native of Greece. pM. 


CINERARIA, from cineres, ashes, in allusion to the grey down on 
the leaves of many species. N.O., Composite, or zIsteracee. LINNEAN : 19, 
Syngenesia ; 2, Superflua.—See summary under “ Aster." p. 91. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, from Greek cArysos, gold, and anthos, a 
flower. N.O., Asteracce, Linnzan: 19, Syngenesia; 2, Superflua.—For 
summary seé under ** Aster." p. 25. 


JAPAN QUINCE, o PYRUS JAPONICA. Name from 
pyrus, a pear, as in Virgil and Pliny; but it is difficult to avoid the suggestion 
of something fiery, such as we have in the brilliant flowers of this plant, 
which, we may suppose, was quite unknown to the ancients, The pear as 
known in Europe cannot be spoken of as a fiery treo, and it is not often the 
fruits of the pear are highly coloured, ‘The quince was known to the Greeks 
as ‘udonia, hence the modern botanical distinction, the Japan quince being 
more properly classed as Cydonia Japonica, although best known under the 
ende distinction of Pyrus. As for the familiar word pear, that is true 

nglish, having come down to us from the Saxon with scarcely any change. 
‘The pears, quinces, and apples belong to the pomaceous section of the great 
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family of roses. In this same section occur the medlars . 
In otber sections of the family we find the peaches, exei 
again in others, the strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries, and mixed 
variously with these are true rosaceous plants that do not produce edible 
fruits. For example; the spiræas, potentillas, and agrimonies are rosaceous 
plants ; but they do not commend themselves to our attention in so striking 
a manner as the pears, plums, cherries, and peaches, p. 29. 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA. Named in honour of Dr. Eschscholtz, an 
eminent botanist. N.O., Papaveracee. LINNÆAN: 13, Polyandria; 4, 
Tetragynia.—The poppyworts are mostly horbs, but a few are sub-shrubby ; 
all contain a milky narcotic or acrid’ juice. Tho leaves nro alternate, moro 
or less divided, usually widened at the base, and half clasping the stem; 
flowers hermaphrodite, usually regular; calyx with two or three piec 
which fall as the flower expands; corolla of four or five petals, much crumpl 
before expanding; stamens indefinite in number; ovary distinct ; fruit a 
many-seeded, spherical; or cylindrical capsule, or an elongated pod opening 
by two membranous valves. A small but important order, comprising the 
poppy, groat celandine, bocconia, sanguinaria, platystemon, cte. Most of 
the members of this order possess decided chemical roperties, and are more 
or less poisonous. The poppy is the most renowned in this respect from its 
production of the powerful narcotic opium, a great blessing and also by 
misuse a great curse to the human family, p. 33. 


PELARGONIUM, from pclargos, a stork, in reference to the form 
of the fruit before tho seeds separate. N.O., Geraniacee. LINNÆAN: 16, 
Monodelphia ; 4, Heptandria,—This order is of great extent and importance, 
and deserves careful study. The order may for present purposes be divided 
into three sections—tho Pelargoniums, or stork’s-bills, which have irregular 
flowers; the Geraniums, or crano’s-bills, which have regula flowers, with 
ten stamens ; and the Erodiums, or heron’s-bills, which have five stamens. 
The showy pana of our gardens are pelargoniums, and mostly natives of 
Southern Afri The British species of the order are true geraniums or 
erodiums, one of the loveliest being the blue ium (G. pratense) of our 
wet pastures and sheltered valleys, All the plants of this order are herbs 


` or soft-textured shrubs; many havo velvety fragrant leaves ; and the flowers 


usually consist of five pieces, which in the pelargonium aro of unequal sizes, 
but in the geranium are all of the same size. e fruit is dry, sometimes 
awned, owing to a feathery growth of the styles, and this structure favours 
their trausport by the wind. ‘The order has no place in tropical vegetation ; 
but many of the species are found in the warmer temperate climes, and most 
of them affect open prairie lands where they are fully oxposed to solar light. 
In their properties they are astringent and balsamic, and a few are of import- 
ance in the arts. Their exceeding beauty and almost endless variety entitle 
them to the highest consideration of the garden botanist. p. 37, 


POPPY ANEMONE. The generic term Anemone, or wind- 
flower, is from ancios, the wind, or from the river Anemo, that flowed past 
the city of Ravenna, where probably anemones grew abundantly in ancient 
times. In its relationships the anemone comes near to the ranunculus. One 
of its peculiarities is an involucre of three pieces usually distinct from the 
flower, and there is no pore or nectary as in the ranunculus. . pal. 


- 
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ABUTILON. From the Greek for mulberry-tree, which the la 
kinds of abutilon resemble; or from the Arabic for mallow. N.O., Malinen 
TLrnxzan: 16, Monodclphia; 8, Polyandria.—The malvaceous order com- 

rises herbs, shrubs, and trees, with regular showy flowers, usually with five 
Bivisions, but sometimes with three or four. ‘The petals are spirally twisted 
before the flowers open, and they are united by their claws to the base of 
the tube formed by the union of the filaments, so that the corolla falls off 
entire, The stamens are curiously united by their filaments into a tube, 
within which is the style. The ovary consists of numerous carpels arranged 
ina whorl. The fruit isa cluster of seed-vessels arranged around a central 
axis, In this order wo find the mallow, hibiscus, sida, the cotton-plant, or 
gossypium, and the abutilon. 3 2 p. 45. 


HYPERICUM, possibly from Greek Ayper, over, and ereike, heath 
a plant growing on a heath. ‘The name is certainly from the Yyerikon of 
Dioscorides and Hippocrates, who were acquainted with Hypericum crispum 
and H. empetrifolitun, and advised their employment in complaints of the 
chest, N.O., Hypericace. Lawx;maw: 18, Polyadelphia ; 2, Polyandria— 
The plants of this order are herbs, shrubs, and trees, the best known amongst 
them being the tutsan of the hedgerows. Leaves sim jle, entire, opposite, 
full of pellucid and black dots; flowers hermaphrodite, regular; calyx 
usually of five pieces, the two outer smaller than the three inner; corolla of 
five petals; stamens indefinite, united at their base into bundles; ova: 

free, globular; fruit a dry or fleshy capsule of many valves; seeds small, 
tapering, with an inferior radicle. A small and unimportant order, com- 
prising St. John’s wort, parnassia, elodea, and the gum gutta, or American 
gamboge. - p. 49. 


MALOPE, from malos, soft, in allusion to the texture of the leaves 
and the emollient properties of the plants. N.O., .Malracec. LINNEAN: 
16, Monadelphia ; 8, Polyandria.—The mallows are endogenous plants, com- 
prising herbs, shrubs, and trees, with simple leaves which are usually lobed, 
and with showy flowers which, with very few exceptions, have five sepals 
and five petals. The recognition of mallow worts by the beginner in botany 
is extremely am as the family likeness is preserved all through in a con- 
EEUU way, The manner in which the flowers are spirally twisted before 
they expand is peculiar, and tho union of the filaments of the stamens into 
a tube which sheathes the stylo is canals: peculiar and characteristic, The 
ovary consists of numerous carpels arrang' 
they are one-celled ; the seods are somewhat three-sided, and are sometimes 
covered with a cottony down. In this family we find the mallow, the 
hibiscus, the hollyhock, the cotton plant, the sida, and the abutilon, all 
more or less “ familiar” flowers. The silk cotton tree (Bombar) is closely 
related to the mallows, although properly placed in a separate order. It is 
from its sced-vessels that the soft fibre is derived, precisely as in the common 
cotton (Gossypitin), which is strictly malvaceous. p. 53. 


LABURNUM, ‘from labor, denoting what belongs to the hour oi 
labour, and which may allude to its closing its lenflots together at night, an 
expanding them by day.” This explanation by Dr. Prior is so unacceptable 
that we prefer Professor Skeat’s declaraticn that the derivation is unknown. 
Cytisus laburnum belongs to N.O. Fabace, or Leguminifere. LINNEAN : In 
Diadelphia ; 4, Decandria,—Sce summary under ** Sweet Pea.” p. We 
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ROSA, from rhod, red, is par excellence tho name of a red flower; and 
tree, Y i 

able proportion of the plants that aro classed with the ee tt 
flowers, and thus the term is enlarged in its purport, and when considered 
scientifically loses all its relationship to colour. Yo Rosaceo. LINNEAN: 
12, Jcosaudria; 1, Polygynia.—The roseworts have distinct prevailing 
characters by means of which they may, for the most part, be readily r2cor;- 
nised by the student of botany, but a few genera will, perhaps, occasion 
momentary perplexity. Rosaceous plants are herbs, shrubs, or trees ; they 


potentilla usually have compound leaves, c flowers are mostly hermaphro- 
dite ; but exceptions occur, as, for example, in some kinds of strawberries, 
in which the male and female flowers are on Separate plants, A common 
character is to be found in-the regularity of the flowers, which, however 


“hep” or berry, in the apple it is a “pome,” in the Strawbei d - 
berry it is a swollen receptacle in which the sceds are imbedded. For the 


important of the rosaceous plants are our hardy fruits, comprising the apple, 
pear, plum, cherry, peach, almond, saber ys raspberry, bramble, aud sloc. 

ut these, though known as * fruits," are wi ely separated in the order, the 
pomes being so far removed from the berrics that they might well be classed 
In separate orders, Interesting plauts for the wayside botanist are the 
agrimony and the potentilla, which do not readily declare themselves us 
Tosuceous, As for the true roses, they are unmistakeable, and as types of 
the order they are uot less important than as types of beauty. p. 61 


TULIP, from /«lipan, Turkish for turban. N.O., Liliacee. LINNEAN: 
6, Hexandria; 1, Monogynia.—See summary under ü Lilium.” p. 65, 


POLYANTHUS, or PRIMULA, from Greek quia. many, 
and anthos, a flower; the flowers being in umbels on the summit of a common 
stem, as distinguished from those of the primrose, which appear singly on 
separate stems. The generic name primula is from primulus, the beginning, 
refcrring to the early appearance of tho flowers in spring. N.O., Primulacee. 

INNJEAN: 5, TeutandHa ; l, Monogynia.—Annual or perennial herbs with 
radical leaves and regular flowers. Calyx usually with five divisions or 
lobes; corolla in one piece, with usually fivo lobes; stamens equal to the 
number of the lobes, and opposite to them ; style and stigma simplo; fruit 
oue-celled, many-seeded. À comparatively deeem family, best known 
for the beautiful flowers it contributes to our fields and gardens, p. 69. 


PENTSTEMON, irom pente, five, and stemon, a stamen. N.O., 
Serophulariacee, LINNEAN: 14, Didynania; 2, Angiospermia.—For notes 
on the order sco under ** Mimulus.” P. T9. 
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 PRIMULA.—Seo «Polyanthus." x 
GERANIUM.—See under “ Pelargonium.” p. 8l. 
"AV ENS.—See under “ Geum.” p. 85. 


RANUNCULUS, from rana, a frog, the plants that give a general 
name to this order being found in meadows and marshes, as is the case with 
our common buttercup.—They are familiarly known as crowfoots, but this is 
a subtle designation, no resemblance to the foot of a crow being traceable in 
either leaves or flowers. It happens, however, that Dioscorides named a 
plant the coronopus or crow’s foot, and this has becn identified as the ranun- 
culus, bnt why and how we confess we cannot say, unless it be that the 
leaves of the marsh aud meadow species are occasiona ly stained with blackish 

tches that fancy may convert into footprints. The plants of this order aro 
mostly herbaceous, the leaves are usually much divided, and the leat-stalk 
in some degree clasps-the stem. Although the flowers vary to an immense 
extent in form and colour, they are generally conspicuous and beautiful; 
even our common buttercup is one of the loveliest of flowers, and the helle- 
bore, clematis, anémone, and delphinium illustrate the floral importance of 
the family. This is a poisonous family, with watery juices, the leading 
characteristics being causticity and acridity. One species of buttercup is 
named Ranunculus acris on account of the acrid property of its watery juice. 
The common monkshood (Aconitum napellus) is much to be feared as a 

isonous plant, because its roots have often been served as horse-radish 
and have proved fatal to those who have eaten them. This plant, indeed, 
should be excluded from rdens, notwithstanding that it is a noble 
adornment of the shrubbery border. It is interesting to find in a family so 
notorious for their noxious properties an agreeable and wholesome fruit called 
the May-apple or wild lemon, the produce of Podophyllum peltatum, but 
all other parts of this plant are poisonous, and the root is well known in 
medicine. p. 89. 


CORONILLA, from corona, a crown or garland. N.O., Leguminose 
or Fabacee. LINNÆAN: 17, Diadelphia; 4, Deeandvia.—The immense order 
of fabaccous plants, formerly known as the Papilionacex, or butterfly 
flowers, is of great importance in all the ways in w ich plants ** come home 
to us." They supply many kinds of food and medicine, materials for the 
manufacturer, fine features in scenery, and gay flowers.iu the garden. When 
the bees * hum about globes of clover and sweet peas" they tell us in gad 
language that the butterfly flowers are prolific of honey, and they show how 

feverance overcomes obstacles, for if the bees cannot force their way into 
the flowers they guaw holes in them and thus secure the swect booty. There 
are about 467 genera and 6,500 species of papilionnceous lants, and they 
range in staturo and importance from the alpine oxytropis, three inches high, 
to the gigantic and gorgeous amherstia of the Indian forests and the locust- 
trees of the western continent, some of which Martius has estimated to be as 
old as the time of Homer or earlier. The typical flower and fruit aro well 
known, and the common pea represents the order admirably. But the 
exceptions to the typical style are numerous: However, this curious fa 
comes into the story, that it is quio unusual for a truly leguminous plant to 
depart from the type in both flowers and fruits; it is the rule that if tho 
flowers change the pods remain, and rice rersd. ‘Another common charac 
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is the divided leaf ; but to this also many exceptions occur. € int, 

however, that should have attention in “the ‘study oi this EN E 

-struction of the flower, which offers its own peculiar commentary on tho 

Darwinian doctrine that requires flowers to be fertilised with pollen not of 

their-own producing, or, in other words, the doctrine that degeneracy must 

follow upon self-fertilisation. Generally speaking, no doubt, they are self- 

, fertilised. This order is prolific of flowers, but very few double flowers 
occur; those we call to mind at the moment are Genista tinctoria, Spartium 

5 junceum, Ulex LA Lotus corniculatus, Orobus vernus, aud Wistaria 

x : sinensis, the last producing occasionally two ovarics, . P9. 


a AQUILEGIA, from aquila, an engle, the flower often bearing a 
resemblance to a bird. The garden name of Columbine has a similar. 
meaning, referring to a fancied resemblance of the flower to apigeon. N.O., 
Ranunculaceae, LINNEAN: 13, J'olyandria ; à, Pentangynia, p. 91. 


TANSY. The name is explained in the text. N.O., Asteracee, the 
Starworts or Composites, LINNÆAN: 19, Syagenesia; 2, Superflua,—The 
place of the tansy in the enormous order of tho composites is with the artimesia, 
or wormwood, which it resembles in leafage and in aromatic properties, In 
this section the florets of the disc are always hermaphrodite, those of the ray 
zistillate. The leaves of the tansy contain a volatile oil, a fat, a resin, and a 

culiar acid called tanacetic acid. The costmary, or Pyrethrum tanacetun, 
as similar properties, and formerly was held in high repute as an anti- 
| spasmodic. The fragrant tarragon, so much prized )y the eclectic salad- 
i maker, is a member of the wormwood genus, as its name, Ariemisia 
Ld dracunculus, indicates. Another near relative is the southernwood (Artemisia 
abrotanuin), a plant once much prized for promoting perspiration in catarrhal 

\ fevers, but now best known as a fragrant (and sometimes flagrant) enricher 
of a rustic nosegay. The common wormwood (Artemisia vulgaris), formerly 

in high renown for medicinal purposes, has of late been re-introduced 

to the catalogue of useful curative plants, being used as a remedy for 

| 
| 


eit epilepsy. . 101. 


t ORNITHOGALUM, from ornis, a bird, and gala, milk, N.O., 
| Liliaceae, or Lilyworts, LINNÆAN: 6, Hexaudria ; 1, Monogynia.—The star 
of Bethlehem belongs to the hyacinth group of liliaccous plants, having for 
associates the muscari, eucomis, allium, and the very lovely chin 
The hyacinth and the scilla are, however, the two most important members 
of this section. p. 105. 


| 

| IXIA, irom ixia, bird-lime, the pat having a clammy juice. N.O., 
i Jridacee. LINNEAN : 3, Triandria; 1, Monogynta.— All the irids are herbs 
} with tuberous or fibrous roots, alternate leaves, which are often sheathing at 
» the base. The flowers are regular-or irregular, tlíree or six divided, the fruit 
/ 2 three-celled capsule. The members of the order are widely scattered, 
flourishing splendidly in the southern hemisphere, more particularly the 
Cape of Good Hope. Ixia, sparaxis, tritouia, aud Watsonia are relations, 
and require nearly the same management, being fairly hardy near London, 
but braving all seasons in the Channel Islands, more particularly in 
Guernsey. p. 109. 


JASMINUM, from the Arabic Ysmyn. N.O., Jasminacce. Lw- 
NEAN: 9, Diandria ; 1, Monogynia.—The members of this interesting order 
are free-growing shrubs, many of them having twining stems; the leaves are 
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opposite or alternate; the flowers are white or yellow, and often sweet- 
scented. The corolla appears to consist of five pieces, but in reality consists 
of one only, which, like that o£ the primula, is contracted to a tube below 
and expanded into a “limb” above, with lobes that to the casual cye are as 
distinct petals, Tho jasmines and olives are near relations, but botanists 
keep them separate, ior the oliveworts havo irregular flowers and deoply- 
lotel fruit? The Jasmines are mostly Asiatic, but there are a few natives 
oi America and Africa, while the Australian continent is not without them, 
and the sur of Europe can claim two. The chief producers of the 
o 


essential, i l of:jasmine are only three in number: they are Jasminum- 


officinale, the common white; J. grandiflorum, the large-tlowered Indian ; 
and J. sambac. 4 p. 113. 
caused a wound in the foot of Chiron, one of the'horse-breakers of ‘Thessaly, 
N.O., Composites, or slxteracec. LINN#AN: 19, Syngenesia ; 3, Frustranea, 


|. —For general characters sec under “t Aster.” 2.117. 


MALCOMIA. Named after W. Malcom, mentioned by Ray. 
N.O., Crucifere, LINNEAN: 15, Zetradynamia.—See notes under * Wall- 
flower.” p. 121. 


CYPRIPEDIUM, from Aypris, Venus, and podion, a slipper. 
N.O., Orchidace, or Orchids. LINNEANS 


acteristics which in structural detail uudergo endless, modifications, so that 
we are continually called on to account for appearances that when understood 


* prove to be but variations of the strongly declared primary structure. Tho 
Li plants are herbs or shrubs, the latter usually hazing; a climbing habit. The 


leaves are always simple and arise directly from the stem, or from swollen 
stems called pseudo-bulbs. The flowers are irregular and consist of a series 
of five threes, making fifteen parts in all, whereof frequently some are sip: 
pressed and others enormously developed. The special structure of the 
cypripedium is explained in the text. p.125: 


“PELARGONIUM, from pelargos, a stork, in reference to the shape 
RUIN pon which resembles a stork's bill. N.O., Geraniacee. LINNEAN: 
16, Monodelphia ; 4, Heptandria.—This interesting order consists of soft- 
stemmed shrubs and herbs which may be grouped in two great divisions. In 
one division we have the true geraniums, which are distinguished by tho 
regularity of the corolla, as may be seen in such beautiful British plants as 
Geranium pratense and G. sanguineum. In the other we have the true pelar- 
(a which have an irregular corolla as seen in the familiar scarlet, ivy- 
eaved, and other specics grown in gardens, of which for present, purposes 
Pelargonium lateripes is a suitable example. The geraniums are mostly 
hardy and the pelargoniums are mostly tender; the first belong more 
especially to the northern hemisphere, the second to the southern. There 
is one hardy pelargonium known to a few cultivators, the curious and 
unattractive P. endlichcrianum, the flowers of which=appear to have my 
two petals. ig 20 P18. 


DELPHINIUM, from delphin, a dolphin, the resemblance to a 
dolphin’s head being found in the flower. N.O., Ranunculacec. LINNEAN: 
13, Polyandria ; 3, Trigynia. p. 183. 


E 


* * 
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ANEMONE, from anemos, the wind, in allusion to the breezy spots d 
the more hardy species love. N.O., Ranunculaceae, or Crowioots. LINN#AN: 
13, Polyandria ; 6, Polygynia,—The crowfoot or buttercup order is arranged 
in five groups or tribes, comprising severally—(1) the élematis and its near 
kindred, such as the atragene, &c. ; (2) the anemone, adonis, thalictrum, &c. ; 
e the ranunculus and ficaria ; e the hellebore, caltha, trollius, aconite, 
delphinium, &c. ; (5) the acta au Penephy am The plants of this order 
are scattered all over the world, most PIER in temperate: and. atétic 
climes, most rarely in the tropics, excepit in high altitudes where à temperate 
climate prevails. Comparatively few of them are serviceable SANA other- 
wise than by their beauty. The buttercups are never willinglyseaten by 
cattle, but when ma into hay are innocuous and possibly serviceable, A 
curious exception to the dislike of cattle to plants of the buttercup order is. 
afforded by the water crowfoot (Ranunculus aquatilia), which in many parts 


"of the country is drawn from the streams where it grows plentifully as fodder 1 


for cows that eat it greedily. All true Ranunculace have a watery juice, 
divided leaves, and the flowers are divided in threes and sixes; the petals 
distinct, inserted under the ovary. The anemones have a coloured calyx, 
and often the sced- vessels have a long bearded style. p. 191. 


MEZEREON is an Arabic name, and signifies “the destroyer of 
life," from its caustic Doe Of the generic name Daphne it cannot be 
needful here to speak. N.O., Thyiiclacee, or Daphnads, LINNÆAN: 8, 
Octandria ; 1, Monogynia.—It is necessary to speak a word of caution here. 
‘Nhe Zhymelacee, it will be observedyire Daphnads and not Labintes, Our 
sweet old iriend the thyme, or Sim OL inthe story at all; that fragrant 
herb is a labiate, as are very manysof our most valued aromatic pot-herbs. 
The Daphnues are spurge laurels, and poisonous, although in many cases 
useful for their active properties. In this group of plants we find tho beau- 
tiful pimelea, the curious banksia, the lovely daphne, and the thymelea. 
The mezereon is not without renown as an operative agent, for in Siberia the 
dandies ene the ladies too, perhaps) rub their cheeks with its berries to 
produce by irritation a red colour, the huc of the rose or the poppy being 
preferred. The lace-bark tree (Zagetta lintcaria) belongs to this family, 
and the eagle-wood (lquilaria ovata) is another important member, furnish- 
ing one of tho lign-aloes p. Ml. 


DOUBLE PRIMROSE is of scientific interest as illustrating the 
physiological changes that accompany the doubling process. The double 
varieties demand more care than the single, and are more difficult to multiply, 
as they produce no seed, or so little and in such an uncertain manner that 
we cannot reasonably expect to secure it except by systematic attention and 
aided by experience m the matter. p. M3, 


MALLOW is from iaalacho, in reference to the emollient or soto 
properties of the plant, N.O., Jalvacee, LINNÆAN : 16, Monadelphia ; $, 
Folyandria,—The mallows are a t and grand family, Somprsings the 
mallows of the field, the hollyhocks of the garden, the abutillons of the 
greenhouse, the hibiscus of tho stove, and the cotton plant of the world. 
These plants have a strong family likeness: the calyx and corolla are usually 
in five divisions, the stamens indefinite and united in the form of a tube 
which sheathes the style, the pistil prominent above all, the fruit a many- 
celled circular capsule containing the seeds. All the mallows are innocuous ; 
most of them are highly charged. with mucilage, and not a few are useful as 


- food or as supplying fibres of various qualities. p. 149, 


D 
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> PYRETHRUM, from purinos, fiery, sparkling. N.O., Aste: 
or Composites. LINNEAN: 1? Syngenesia ;. 9, Sipezflna. — Tis. ‘fiery 9 


genus comprises for the most 
roseum, one of the, finest of all 


rt plants with white flowers, but 
e hardy flowers, brings the baton 


into the garden to warm the grecnsward in the often chilly month of May, 
This plant is the source of the celebrated insecticide known as Persian powder. 
It is a near relation of the chrysanthemum and aster, and might properly be 


called the starwort of the spring. 


« ' w P. 158, 


ec * GET 
CYCLAMEN, from /yclicos, circular, referring to the bulb-like root, 
„ N.O., Prininlacee. LINNEAN: D, lentandria ; 1, Mouogynia.—The plant 
appears to the casual oye to be far separated from the primulus, its round 
fleshy root or corm being a quite distinguishing feature. But it agrees in all 
essential particulars, and is placed in the second up comprising the 


primulas, androsaces, soldanellas, 


lysimachias, and dodecatheons, 2». 157. 


Lone Flower, fiemmed in with snows, and white as they, 
But hardier far, once more I sco thee bend 


Thy forchead as if fearful to offend, 
Like an unbidden guest. Thowwsh diy | 
Storms, sallying from the arioanitaia-tore 


} paar 
$, waylay 
id 


The rising sun, and on the plains descerid.: 

Yet art thou welcome, welcome as a fried 
"Whose zeal outruns his promise! Bluceyed May 
Shall soon behold this border thickly sel => 

With bright jonquils, their odours lavishing 


On the soft 


d and his frolic peers; 


Nor will I then thy modest grace forget, 
Chaste Snowdrop, venturous harbinger of Spring, 
And pensive monitor of flecting yeurs. 


8 
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ZUU-CROWN IMPERIAL. 
UNA 


LT is not often in the present 


Fritillaria Imperialis. - 
day we meet with the crown 
imperial, although it is one o£ 
the “old-fashioned” flowers 
that were in great favour 
before bedding came into 
fashion. It is a noble Hower, 
peculiar in character, and 
adapted for a style of gar- 
dening that effects a kind of 
compromise between the old 
style and the new. Having 
an entrance court much over- 
shaded by large trees, and 
desiring to keep this court 
in a state of permanent but 


changeful gaiety, we had prepared for the purpose a series 
of compartments faced with handsome mouldings in Ran- 
some's imperishable stone, and a central jardinet of the 


same material. 


In place of earth these compartments 


were filled with cocoanut-fibre refuse, and in this 
material pot plants were plunged to make ornamental 
groups ever varying, and always beautiful. The practice 
carried on through a series of years developed into what 


U - 
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was called the “plunging system,” because the pot plants 
were plunged in the clean brown*fibre instead of being 
planted in open .soil. The most complete success was 
attained in this direction, and groups of plants were grown 
for every season of the year comprising hollies and ivies 
and other rich evergreens for" tlie winter, and all kinds 
of flowering plants for other. seasons. In due time a trial 


. ayas made of crown imperials, and we obtained a collection 


of about a dozen'soris, of which we potted in the autumn 
about twenty bulbs of each. In an airy, cool plant-house 
. these came into flower about a fortnight in advance of 
the usual time of flowering out of doors, and they proved 
singularly useful by reason of the brilliant green of their 
leafage, and the distinct tones of orange, red, and buff 
of their somewhat singular flowers. After the first essay 
we were careful never to miss a season in having a dis- 
play of these flowers in connection, Xth our plunging 
system. ct 
The crown imperial is a member of the great family of 
lilies. ‘The species of Fritillaria are about thirty in number, 
whereof only one is met with wild in England, and that 
but rarely. This one is the. “ snake's-head ” fritillary 
(F. meleagris), of which a few years since we saw a collec- 


tion of about sixty varieties in the interesting nurseries of 
Messrs. Krelage, in Haarlem. The grand old gardeners:of ^ 


_ the times of Elizabeth and the Stuarts thought much of the 


crown imperial. Parkinson commences his book of “The ` 


Garden of Pleasant Flowers” (Paradisus, p. 27) with this 
subject, saying—“ The Crowne Imperiall for his: stately 
beautifulness, deserveth the first place in this our garden 
of delight, to be here entreated of before all 'other Lillies;” 


and he devotes two pages to the description of.,it, taking ~ 


m r 
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note that “the whole plant and ' every part thereof, - 
well rootes, as leaves and flowers, doe smell somewhat 
strong; as it were the sauour of a. foxe, s so that if any doe 


but come neare it, he cannot but smell i it, which yet is not 


unwholesome.” eh 

The crown imperial requi a rich deep soil and a may 
exposure. The bulbs being planted i in Septeniber or October: 
will produce their flowers in the subsequent March a 
April, and will die down early enough for the oceupa- 
tion of the ground by summer flowers. ‘To do justice to 
this noble iy it should be abundantly fed, hence in _pre- 
paring the soil for it, manure should be liberally added, and 
in the spring, when the stems are rising, it will be an 
advantage to mulch around the stems with fat old manure 
to feed those surface roots that appear at the base of the 
stems. lf grown as thus advised, every bulb will produce 
two or three stems, and each of these will produce a large 
bulb. Thus the crop may he said to prove profitable without 
resorting to the sowing of seeds. It has been our custom, 


as soon as the stems were in some degree decayed, to lift the - 


bulbs and store them in a cool place in sand, until the time 
for planting them again. If it is intended to raise plants 
from 'secd, it will be advisable to sow the seed as soon as ripe, 


- nb tho. end of May or early in June, and it will be safer to 


sow AE pansor boxes than in the open ground. 

"The smaller fritillaries are better adapted for pot culture 
than the erown imperial, although, as remarked above, we 
have made a pot plant of the latter to some purpose. A 
very ‘impértant species, because of its variations as well as 


its intrinsic beauty, is F. meleagris, tlie snake's-head lily: 


me“ Maund’s ; Botanic Garden ” (vi. 215) we are informed 
that as niühy-as four. distinct varieties may be obtained ; 


& 
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but, as remarked above, we have seen at least sixty inong 
garden in Haarlem, and these varied so much tisk. their 
specific identity was a matter of question with a päri DË ex- 
perts, until Mr. H. Krelage himself gave-the assurance that 
they were veritable seedlings of F. meleagris. Mr. Niven, 
in his edition of.‘ Maund,” figures the mulliplee variety, 
* which has a perianth of many segments, the colour rosy 
purple, with light and dark spots. 
A ‘collection of fritillaries should include selections of 
-the varieties of F. meleagris and F. imperialis to. begin 
with, for these are eminently ** useful,” and worth growing 
in quantities. Then, to add to these, there are some five- 


and-twenty species known, but the question is, where shall 


we find them? The beautiful golden fritillary (Z. pudica), 
the miniature fritillary (F. parviflora), and the slender 


fritillary (F. lanceolata) are the only sorts we can readily, : 


hear of through current catalogues of plants in commerce. 
As for the rest, they are scattered aboutn botanic gardens, 
whence they are obtainable by those who understand the 
magic method by which rare plants are passed from hand 
to hand. 


at 
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THE ORIENTAL 
POPPY. 


Papaver Orientale, 
this garish plant it may be 
said ** once seen, known for ever.” 
The name suggests an Indian 
plant, but Armenia and the Cau- 
casus are its head-quarters, and 
therefore there is no problem pre- 
sented in the fact that it is: 
perfectly hardy in the English 
garden. As regards its one dis- 
tinguishing character it stands 
alone. There is no plant that 
can compete with it for the size 
and fiery splendour of its flowers, 
which, indeed, spoil everything of 
a quiet and refined nature that 
happens to be in the vicinity, when 
it is holding forth its burning 
eressets like signals of alarm. 


It is very careless of conditions, being a thrifty plant on 
a cold clay soil, though more thrifty and more splendid 
on a dry gravel, or on a sunny rockery affording a good 
depth of free gritty loam. 

The perennial poppies are scarcely entitled to. be re- 
garded as first-class garden plants. They are in some 
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degree coarse, and their beauty and-bravery soon pass away, 
and they offer but little of character to interest during the 
- many months when they are not in Hower. In this respect 
they resemble the herbaceous ponies, although it must be 
admitted that of the two the latter are the more worthy 
of regard both for distinctive leafage as well as splendid 
flowers. But the brevity of their display is of great im- 
portance, for they occupy much room, and afford special 


gratification for so short a spage of time that we may liken’ 


them to fireworks, that dazglé us for a moment and then 
make us painfully sensible “of:the negation of darkness. 
In a small garden such plants are rather in the way than 
welcome. But in the woodland; and in the garden that has 
many large features, they are noble adornments in their 
season of flowering, and are unobtrusive at other times. 
And they are particularly valüable in gardens that partake 
somewhat of a public nature, where there is an ample space 
of grass turf, mixed shrubberies, and extensive borders 
that obtain attention only occasionally. Here these large 
subjects come in usefully, and if there are perennial poppies, 
peonies, phloxes, and early flowering chrysanthemums in 
plenty, there will be much bloom at little cost, because 
such plants can take good care of themselves for many 
years if properly planted in the first instance. 


The section of poppies of which our present plant is- 
a representative may afford to the amateur gardener a - 


pretty lesson in plant propagation. The seeds ripen pretty 
freely, and may be most easily grown into serviceable 
plants. Moreover, the plants themselves may be divided, 
and every rooted tuft planted out in moist, mild weather 
will soon become established, and do its duty. But there 
ls yet a third mode of multiplication, rarely practised, but 
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applieable to innumerable subjects, from the gigantic 
paulonia to this flaring poppy. It will be observed that 
this gay weedy thing has a white fleshy root, remotely 
resembling that of a parsnip. This may be cut into 
pieces an inch in length, and the pieces may be planted 
in pans filled with sandy loam, the tops of the cuttings 
being just even with the surface; and if kept reasonably 
moist, and close shut up in a frame, every separate piece 
of root will in due time make a plant. One of the re- 
quirements of the managem@ut is patience, which, indeed, 

_is the main requirement in propagating plants by any and 
every method everywhere. . 

There are several forms of the Oriental poppy, and 
they are distinguished from other poppies not only by 
the intense though unrefined colour of their flowers, but 
by the fact that they have three calyx pieces, other species 
having but two. Papaver Orientale is regarded as the type. 
It has flowers unaccompanied by bracts. Papaver bractea- 
tum is a bracted variety, commonly regarded as a separate 
species. Papaver concolor and Papaver maculatum,-which 
have a place in the books, do not properly exist at all. 
The names originate from the fact that in some cases the 


‘er 


flowers are self-coloured deep scarlet, and in others there ' ' 


is a purple spot at the base of each petal. For all ordi- 
nary purposes these trivial variations are of no conse- 
quence at all. 

Tourists in Wales and Cumberland, and other vf the 
Mountainous districts of the north-west, are often per- 
plexed by the appearance amongst rocks, and at the foot 
of old walls on dusty roadsides, of an interesting herb 


bearing gay yellow flowers. Its likeness to a poppy begets - 


an interest, and its intrinsic beauty sustains that interest, 


- 
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more especially when it is found fringing the roadway 
by the side of the former residences of Wordsworth sand 
Coleridge and other of our poets amid the hills. W hen 
the neophyte inquires for the name of this plant, he is 
often told it is the celandine, from which it differs in the 
most decided manner. ‘This, indeed, is the Welsh poppy 
(Meconopsis Cambrica), one of the most beautiful and en- 


gaging of British weeds, and especially worthy of note, 
from its persistency in creeping close to the walls that 
have sheltered many of the brightest wits and happiest 
versifiers whose names glitter in our great Walhalla, 


> 
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CRASSULA. 
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THE CRASSULA. 


Crassula coccinea. 


and most useful plants of its 
class, and, in common with’ 
many other garden favourites, 
it presents us with several 

variations, the results of the ma- 
=, nipulations of the florists. The 
> reader who does not happen to 
know the plant may be advised t« 
look first in the central avenue of 
Covent Garden Market in June and 
July. "The accompanying portrait 
will certainly assist in the identifi- 
cation, but the chances are that 
the attention will be arrested by 
i. a batch of plants having the style 
of growth indicated by the plate, but with 
crowning corymbs of flowers of an intensely 
vivid carmine-scarlet colour. Now it may be proper to say 
that in nearly all botanical and horticultural inquiries and 
criticisms, colour is the last quality to be thought of, while 
form is the first, The splendid scarlet crassulas that will 
probably be seen in the market, and that one might imagine 
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to be floral emblems of fire-worship, are examples of the 
typical, or specific, or normal, or original Crassula coccinea, 
while the. one here figured is one of its variations, for the 
plant gives us a choice of scarlet, crimson, carmine, and 
white flowers; but in every case the form and the habit 
of growth are the same. 

There is not a plant in the country more worthy of the 
attention of the amateur florist than this. To grow it well 
a heated plant-house is absolutely necessary; but given that, 
the rest is easy. The first requisite to success is to raise 
afew young plants from cuttings, the best time for this 
being July. ‘These, being rooted in three-inch pots, may 
be wintered in the greenhouse, where they must have plenty 
of light, and be safe from frost and drip. Give them the 
- warmest and driest place in the house, and 1 them have 
sufficient water to keep the leaves plump, for iE the leaves 
shrivel, the plants will be weakened. t 

As soon as they begin to grow in spring, shift them 
into five-inch pots. Hitherto they have been allowed to 
grow without check, but as soon as they are nicely estab- 
lished they should be stopped by nipping out the. point of 
each. The plants must be kept rather dry for a day or so 
after this is done, because of the risk of the fleshy stem 
decaying. As the object in promoting the production of 
side-shoots is to secure a foundation upon which to build 
the specimen, the side-shoots must be tied out regularly, 
and pulled down a little, but not quite horizontally. They 
should also be allowed to grow unchecked until they are 
quite six inches in length, because a cluster of laterals 
round the main stem is not so much to be desired as a 
framework of stout side-shoots. As a rule, they require 
to be stopped twice the first season, and it is good practice 
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to shift them after the second stopping immediately the 
young shoots are about an inch in length. 

"They should have during the second winter quarters 
similar to those occupied during the first, for a light posi- 
tion. and comparative dryness at the roots are the main 
` essentials in keeping them in good health during the 
winter. Early in the spring following, shift into eight- 
inch pots, and if it is not intended to flower them in the 
course of the summer, all the principal shoots should have 
the points nipped out shortly afterwards.: The young stock 
ought not to be allowed to bloom until they assume their 
proper form, and this will not be the case until the third- 
season from the cutting pot. If the growth made during 
the summer is satisfactory, they will require a second shift 
early in August, ten-inch pots being the most suitable for 
them at this stage; and after the re-potting the shoots 
must be tied out a sufficient distance apart, to admit of 
each receiving its fair share of light and air, and to ensure 
its being thoroughly matured. 

They will require no further attention beyond the regu- 
lation of the growth, and supplying them with water, until 
after they have flowered, and then they will need pruning. 
As soon as the flowers fade, proceed to prune all the shoots 
moderately back—say, to within two inches of the base of 
each. When they have begun to grow again, turn them 
out of the pots, prune the long roots, and put them in pots 
of the same size again. Place in a cold frame, and. keep 
the soil just moist until the roots have taken possession 
of it. The water supply can be increased moderately. 
After they have started fairly into growth, ventilate the 
frame freely, and when the young shoots are an inch or so 
in length, thin them out if there is any, danger of over- 
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but, as the plants should attain a larger size 


crowding ; t a 
each year, the young growth must not be thinned ex- 
hey progress be tied out neatly, to afford 


cessively, but as tl 
each a fair amount of space for its development. ‘The same 
be adopted in subsequent 


system of management must 
years, so that it is not necessary to allude to it further. 


The compost should consist of three parts of good turfy 
loam, and a part each of leaf-mould, powdery manure, and 
grit. In training specimens, the cultivator should aim at 
producing a solid head of bloom, convex in outline, and not 
unlike that of a specimen show pelargonium. 

Those who do not care to take so much trouble may, 
allow their plants to flower naturally in the first summer, 
in which case it will be advisable to strike a few cuttings 
from them and then throw them away, for unless they are 
well managed they become long-legged unsightly things. 
But for the grand culture they are grand indeed.’ 
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THE SNAP-DRAGON. 


Antirrhinum majus. 


X HY should this gay flower be 
called a snap-dragon? To snap, 
in vulgar parlance, is to bite 
suddenly, or to utter biting 
> words in a snappish or sudden 
hes A and ungentle manner, as in a 
P. 7 characteristic passage in Cow- 
E per’s * Task ”— 
“Ts Winter hideous in a garb like this ? 
Needs he the tragic fur, the smoke of 
lamps, 
The pent-up breath of an unsav'ry 
throng, 
To thaw him into fecling ; or the smart 
And snappish dialogue that flippant wits 
Call comedy, to prompt him with a 
smile?” 
Although the dragon the flower 
is supposed to represent in the 
act of snapping is a creature of the imagination, it is 
more or less reptilian, and the gaping mouth and huge 
under jaws of a lizard or crocodile are very fairly suggested 
in the conformation of the flower. The botanical name 
Antirrhinum refers to the snout-like figure of the flower, 
and so we are doubly compelled to take notice of its place 
in the long catalogue of “mimetic ” plants, which are not 
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mimetic, because in their resemblances and reminders of 
animal form they are altogether passive and incapable of 
intention. 

Antirrhinum majus is probably not a native plant, but 
it is so thoroughly naturalised that it may well rank as 
such, and it is certainly one of the most splendid and in- 
teresting of our wildings. Nowhere does it appear to such 
advantage as on the old bastion flaunting its gay banner 
amid grey ruins, or on the old garden wall, where perhaps 
the common polypody and the wallflower fight with it for 
the choicer crevices. It has afforded us immense amuse- 
ment to note the wanderings and variations of the plant 
in our own garden. It first appeared on an artificial 
ruin that was constructed chiefly for the accommodation of 
sedums, sempervivums, hardy ferns, and the like. On a 
very commanding pinnacle, one bright summer day, a splen- 
did plant of crimson snap-dragon was discovered, flowering 
gaily, and seeming to sing “I am king of the castle.” 
The next year there were many such, all ın commanding 
positions, for they appeared to have a gift of geography 
in finding peaks and passes and table-lands in various parts 
of the garden. But as they thus spread without aid, and 
generally sprouting without hindrance, they broke into a 
variety of colours, and during a run of about twenty years 
they abounded yearly, and the best of them always were 
those of a full rich crimson colour and those of a delicate 
primrose-white or straw-yellow. One day in the latter 
part of the summer of 1878, we were pointing out to a 
friend how a number of young plum and apple trees had 
appeared on the rough brick dome of the stoke-hole con- 
_ nected with the plant-houses, and on looking about we 

discovered a plantation of dozens of snap-dragons of all 
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colours, all growiug, as the little fruit-trees were, on the 
rough brickwork, without a particle of proper “mould.” 
Here we again noted that the red, pink, white, and brown 
flowers were comparatively poor, but the crimson and the 
pale yellow were glorious, both for their fine form and 
purity of colour. 

Although from these observations it appears that the 
plant tends in two distinct directions in its natural varia- 
tions, it is due to the florists to say that they have produced 
a series of named varieties, remarkable for the number and 
size and smoothness of their flowers, as well as for distinct- 
ness and purity of colour. We have seen in nurseries col- 
lections of over a hundred vatieties, embracing all colours 
except true blue and clear scarlet, and ranging in height 
from pigmies of four or five inches, to robust plants a foot 
to a foot and a half high. They are especially adapted to 
adorn the flower-beds in places where the natural soil is 
hot and dry, and they make useful bedding plants, because, 
being perfectly hardy, they need no aid of glass to keep 
them through the winter. As regards soil, however, they 
do well on any soil that is not absolutely boggy, but a 
sandy or calcareous staple suits them best when the question 
arises as to their proper location. 

Named varieties are raised from cuttings, and when 
plants are required for the production of distinct masses 
of colour, this mode of propagation should be practised. 
But when there is no special need for uniformity, a pinch 
of mixed seed may be sown in spring, and the plants may 
be put out when large enough, and there will be plenty of 


showy flowers in due time. If it is required to establish 


them on a wall or ruin, the seed may be thinly sprinkled 
and covered with a little mould. The best time to do this 
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is when the seed is newly ripe in autumn, to aflord. the 
plants a long season of growth before the sunshine persuades 
them to flower. 

Mr. Darwin, in his interesting work on “Cross and 
Self-fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom," gives some 
interesting particulars of the ingenious way in which 
bumble-bees obtain the honey from the snap-dragon when 
they cannot push past the projecting lip: “In Antirrhinum 
majus one or two holes had been made on the lower side, 
close to the little protuberance which represents the nec- 
tary, and therefore directly in front of and close to the spot 
where the nectar is secreted.” In experiments recorded at 
page 363 of the work above quoted, Mr. Darwin found that 
while fifty seed-pods protected by a net gave nearly ten 
grains of seed, a similar number of pods from plants that 
the bumble-bees had free access to yielded over twénty-three 
grains of seed. It is not, however, by piercing hos in the 
flower that the bees effect fertilisation, but by thrusting 
"their way through the jaws of the dragon into the throat, 
where they encounter the stamens, and becoming dusted 
with pollen, lenve some of it on the stigma of that or the 
next flower they enter in like manner. 
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FOXGLOY E. 
Digitalis purpurea. 


is proper that the fox 
should be provided with a 
glove, for, as. a midnight 
marauder; a muffled hand 
may be of the first im- 
portance in the prosecution 
of his business. Opinions 
differ as to the precise 
meaning of the familiar 
name of this, the noblest of 
our British wildings; the 
botanical name Digitalis is 
of German origin—that is 
to say, a Geiman botanist 
fitted the plant with a 
Latin name, because up to 
his time, 1542, it had not 
been recognised in either 
Greek or Latin. Dr. Prior 


is decisive about “foxglove ^ 


but for all that, T3 learned in the definition of names 
have had much to say about it, Digitalis is from 
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digitabulum, meaning “thimble;” and the flower may 
be likened to the simple household appliance for the 
comfort of a wounded digit known as a “ thumb-stall,”’ 
or soft thimble. But what does the fox want with 
such w thing? The assumption with which we open this 
paper, that as a footpad he would like to follow his trade 
quietly, seems not to help us much, even in the region 
of fancy; for, to put the case in another way, the fox 
does not want a glove or a thumb-stall, he wants four 
-seven-league silent boots! In Norway the plant is not the 
fox’s glove, but the fox's bell, to provide him with music 
in the gloaming. In the Anglo-Saxon there is no such 
name as foxglove, but fores-gliew, for it happens that the 
flowers, as they hang from the slightly arching stem, 
resemble the ancient musical instrument, consisting of 
bells attached to a rod, that was called gliew, and used 
for the production of bell-mugic. It may occur to the 
inquiring reader, whether the men who, likened the flower 
of this plant to a tintinnabulum might ot have done 
better, in the gratification of their anay, to select a Cam- 
panula, or “bell-flower.” Another * the subject 
makes this the folk's glove, or fairies’. gly but we may 
suppose it large enough for a fairies’ house—that is, for 
some sorts of fairies. We now make a conjecture which 
is at all events original. This is a spotted flower; a 
spotted picture or book is called ‘ foxy,” and by parallel, a 
spotted thimble may be a foxy glove. If the adjective 
“foxy” is of respectable antiquity, the proposal acquires 
respectability ; but we suspect it is of modern origin and 
of poor lineage. _ : 

The distribution of the plant and its geographical cha- 
tacters are matters of some interest. It is, in one sense, 
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universal; but in the Eastern counties it is scarce and 
poor, in the Western counties abundant and splendid, while 
in the Midlands it very much avoids, valleys and open 
plains, but attains to a distinct power in the summer 
season wherever the rainfall is considerable. Thus, in 
the dales of the Peak district, and throughout the Lake 
eountry, and all through the western coasts, on hard rock, 
on poor gravel, and on railway banks, the foxglove is con- 
spicuous for frequency and splendour. Perhaps nowhere 
in England is there a finer display of its flowers than on 
the road from Buxton to Leek, and in but few places 
does it attain io such richness of colour as on that rond, 
and also on the water-shed over which passes the railway 
line between Dolgelly and Llangollen, in mid- Wales. 

When grown as a garden flower the foxglove should 
never be planted in a dry, breezy, starving situation. To 
be elevated is quite to its liking, if it is sheltered by 
leafy surroundings ; ;, but often an Relereted site is too arid 
for this mois E jving beauty, and the fernery, or auy 
snug nook ofp gafy. -kind and a little wild in character, 
would promdter iie growth, and at the same time set off 
the peculiar bea ities of the plant. We have never seen 
foxgloves more “happily placed for decorative effect than 
on the rockery in the Royal Gardens, Kew, where, 
in truth, they constitute what is called a sensation, for at 
the entrance to the defile they rise higli above our heads, 
and we sce their fine spires of purple, rose, crimson; and 
pure white flowers; partly against the blue sky and partly 
against congenial greenery. ; 

In common with lilies, foxgloves associate well with 
rhododendrons ; and although in a mixed border the third 
or fourth row is the proper place for them, they appear to 
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be well placed no matter where they are, and therefore, 
when self-sown plants occur where they seem intrusive, 
it is well to leave them undisturbed if possible, for the 
chances are all in favour of a surprising success in the 
end. In any and every case a good clump is better than 
afew single plants, and it matters not how the sorts are 
mixed ; in fact, the more mixing the better. 

To raise a stock of plants, the seed should be sown in 
April or May in pans or boxes, and the young plants 
should have a little nursing in a frame, and be put out 
when large enough where they are to remain for flowering. 
A sowing of seed should be made every year, for although 
many of the plants will flower a second, and even a third 
time, i considerable proportion will-die off after once 
flowering. To promete the perennial character, the seed- 
pods should be assiduously removed as the flowers wither, 
and from the finest only should seed be taken for keeping 
up the stock. tX n 

. A yellow foxglove is sometimes inquired after. There 
is no such thing. But there are yell species of Digitalis, 
such as D. grandiflora and D. lute@eailthough they are not 
of any special value as garden plants. E 
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Cineraria cruenta 


origin of the cinerarias, 
that are so highly esteemed 
by the florists, cannot be 
determined with certainty, 
but their prevailing charac- 
teristics point to C. cruenta 
as undoubtedly one of the 
parents, and C. populifolia 
is probably another. lt mat- 
ters little to the amateur 
florist, perhaps, what was the 
particular wilding that gave rise 
to a race so well established as 
the one represented in the figure 
before us, but the parentage of 
our pets should be traced in 
3 every instance if possible, for 
when we would make “a new departure” in cross- 
breeding, it is of primary importance to know some- 
thing of the lineage of the plants whose characters we 
propose to change. 

The cineraria is a tender plant, and a troublesome plant, 
and a plant that often disappoints the experts; there- 
fore it is bound sometimes to disappoint the beginner 
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iv floriculture. It is not particularly tender, and really 
will not endure a high temperature for any length of time. 
On the other hand, frost, damp, a cold wind, a dry air, 
or long-continued sunshine may prove fatal to it, or at 

- least injurious. Its wants are few, but it can endure no 
extremes; and, when the circumstances are unfavourable, 
it becomes infested with green-fly, or red-spider, or thrips, - 
or mildew, or some other plague, or it simply dies, and 

‘tells no tale of the reason why. Where cinerarias are 
seen in good condition, therefore, we must regard them 
as representing careful, if not skilful cultivation, for a 
blunderer will never do any good with them, nor will one 
that is inconstant or impatient, or too trustful in rough- 
and-ready methods. 

The best cinerarias are grown in cold frames, or in pits 
heated only to a sufficient point to keep eut frost. They 
should never be placed on wooden stages, or in large 
houses; except when in flower and required for display; 
all the growing should be done in pits or frames on a 
groundwork of clean coal-ashes or gravel, and at all times 
the plants should have abundance of air and light, but 
be protected from frost and from excessively powerful 
sunshine. The soil should be rich and light, consisting of 
turfy loam, leaf-mould, very rotten hotbed manure, and 
sharp sand, the turfy loam always predominating. The 
compost should be prepared long before it is needed, and 
should be several times turned and mixed, to free it from 
vermin, and render it perfectly sweet and mellow. It 
should be broken down to a fine texture, but should not 
be sifted —in fact, as a rule, sifted soil is worthless. 

The cineraria is increased by seeds and offsets. For 
all ordinary purposes seeds are to bo preferred, and it is 
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therefore advisable to destroy all the plants that have 
served their purpose as decorative objects. The seed 
should be sown as soon as ripe, or as soon after as possible. 
It will, however, keep to the following spring, but after,- 
.& year has passed from the time of gathering it is worth- 
less. It should be sown in shallow pans filled with 
light, sandy soil, and should be very slightly covered. In 
places where great numbers of cinerarias are grown to 
produce seed for sale, no trouble is taken to sow seeds 
for ordinary stock. The handsome plants ure kept in 
pits on a flooring of clean coal-ashes, and in the course 
of gathering the seed, a certain quantity falls, or is blown 

about and lost for a season. But the loss is soon com- 
` pensated for by the appearance of innumerable seedling 
plants on the ground amongst the pots, and these are 
lifted when large enough, and then receive the needful 
care to render them worthy to maintain the stock. 

When offsets are wanted, the flower-stems must be cut 
down, and the plants must be put out-of-doors and taken 
care of; and when the offsets appear they must ke care- 

fully removed, and should have the same kind of nursing 
as seedling plants. We have obtained offsets in great 
plenty by planting the selected specimens in beds of light, 
rich soil, in an airy pit. They are turned out without 
damage, and the fresh soil promotes production of offsets. 

The magnificent specimen plants that are seen at the 
spring flower shows are invariably grown from offsets. 
There are, at least, two reasons for this course of procedure. 
In the first place the grower knows what sort of flowers he 
will have, and may select according to taste and know- 
ledge; whereas when we grow seedling plants we do not 
know what the flowers will be until they actually appear. 
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Another reason is that offsets make better plants than 
seedlings. ‘They are more compact in growth, and produce 
more even heads of bloom. And there is yet a third reason 
- for preferring offsets for specimen culture: it is that three 
of them may-be placed in one pot to present the appearance 
of one plant, a thing impossible—or at all events ludicrous 
—in the case of seedlings, because when the head of bloom 
is produced, it should be of one kind in every separate 
specimen. The usual practice is to pot the offsets singly 
into small pots, and when they have become well rooted, 
they are transferred in threes to five-inch pots, and in due 
time shifted from these to the Jarger pots in which they 
are to Hower. Great care must be taken to keep all the 
sorts correctly labelled, when this system of potting them 
in threes is practised ; for if more than one sort is used to 
make up a group of three, the specimen will be useless for 
exhibition. It must be repeated, however, that for all 
ordinary purposes it is best to grow cinerarias from seed, 
and care must be taken to secure seed of the best quality. 
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. THE 
GARLAND DAISY.. 


X Chrysanthemum coronarium. 

Sf ARGUERITES may be prin- 
cesses or peasants, but if 
human they must be good 
to be called Marguerites. 
They may also be pearls or 
flowers, and in either case 
they must be pure and 
pretty; and hence white 
daisies and chrysanthemums 
and pyrethrums are by the 
fanciful French termed, 
collectively and generally, 
* Marguerites.” Everywhere 
in Paris, from the Ist of 
January to the 31st of De- 
cember, we may meet with 
Marguerites of exquisite beauty. If the 
weather is cold, they are in the glass- 
houses of the growers or the warm shops 
of the dealers in flowers. If the weather is warm, 
they are flowering out of doors; and most beautiful are 
the hedges and bands and beds made of Marguerites 
and petunias and marigolds that are in the gardens 
and promenades of Paris. Here they are comparatively 

x 
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unknown, and so it may be information to our readers to 
say that one of the best of the plants of this class, and 
the one most commonly employed in Paris, is Chrysanthe- 
mum frulescens, which may be grown in the form of a 
small tree, with elegantly notched leaves and charming 
white flowers. : 

The garland daisy—as, for the sake of a homely name, 
we designate the flower before us—belongs to the Mar- 
guerite series, but it is one of the least important, being 
but an annual, although a beautiful and useful flower. It 
grows about two and a half feet high, has leaves elegantly 
cut, and flowers that vary from pure white to deep yellow, 
both single and double. It isa native of the Levant, but 
is ranked with hardy annuals, as it requires no apecial 
cate in its cultivation, and it flowers freely when grown in 
common soil, S A 

A finer plant than this is the sub-tropical. carinaluin, 
which has leaves of a somewhat fleshy textuie, finely cut 
and somewhat curled, and flowers various in colour. This, 
though a somewhat tender plant, may be grown in the 
usual way of a hardy annual, and: will flower finely in 
common soil, if enjoying full sunshine and the plants not 
overcrowded in the clump. In the seed catalogues this 
will be found entered as Chrysanthemum tricolor, and there 
are at least half a dozen different varieties, all worth grow- 
ing—in fact, the grower of annuals would do well to secure 
all the sorts that are offered, and grow them with care, 
more especially as to giving them room enough, for from 
July to September they will afford abundant entertainment 
in the variety and’ beauty of their flowers. 

The chrysanthemums, pyrethrums, and daisies are so 
nearly related that many members of these families are 
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known by these names interchangeably. The beautiful 
race of florists’ pyrethrums, that deserve a place of honour 
in every garden, are often ranged under the larger genus 
as C. roseum, and the pretty pompom chrysanthemums are 
by the same licence known as “Chusan Daisies.” With 
the garland daisy before us, therefore, and not being in the 
humour to display our learning, we shall help on the page 
by quoting a portion of Eliza Cook’s pretty poem, “Butter- 
cups and Daisies "— 


“T never see a young hand hold 

The starry bunch of white and gold, 

But something warm and fresh will start 

About tho region of my heart. 

My smile expires into a sigh; 

I feel a struggling in my eye, 

"Twixt humid drop and sparkling ray, 

Till rolling tears have won their way ; 

For soul and brain will travel back, 
Through memory's chequered mazes, 

To days when I but trod life's track 
For buttercups and daisies, 


“There seems a bright and fairy spell 

About their very names to dwell ; 
And though old time has marked my brow 
With care and thought, I love them now. 
Smile, if you will, but some heart-strings 
Are closest linked to simplest things; 
And these wild flowers will hold mine fast, 
Till love, and lifo, and all be past; 
And then the only wish I have 

Is, that the one who raiscs 
The turf-sod o’er me plant my grave 

With buttercups and daisies,” ` 


We have some handsome wildings - allied to the 
garland daisy, as, for example, the great ox-eye daisy 
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(C. leucanthemum), which in the height of summer makes 
many miles of railway banks as white as if just snowed | 
upon; the corn marigold (C. segetum), a thoroughly 
nandsome flower, wholly yellow; and the corn feverfew 
` (C. inodorum), the flowers of which are white with a yellow 


centre, with leaves finely cut. 
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GC 
W Pyrus Japonica. 

IZ PPLES and pears and quinces are 
=. fully as interesting as things of 
y beauty as they are as things to 
eat. But as ornamental trees it 
may be said their time has not 
yet come. Only the advanced 
hortieulturist is aware of the 
exceeding beauty of Malus flori- 
bunda and Pyrus spectabilis, and 
we may venture to say there are 
dozens of trees of the same 
natural order equally hardy, 
equally beautiful, and equally 
unknown, though destined, we 
hope, to find a home ere long 
in many an English garden. 
The commonest of our orchard 
fruits are so beautiful when 
in flower, and also up to the 
time when the fruit is ripe, that we may very well 
excuse those who declare themselves content with the 
beauty of trees that are of undoubted usefulness, and 
which by their usefulness afford much gratification to 
the eyes of their possessors. Of the many ornamental 
species of pyrus that are known, the one before us is 
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certainly the most familiar, and it may be properly 
spoken of as a splendid garden tree. The name by 
“which we bring it forward is perhaps “out of date.” In 
modern books it is usually described as Cydonia Japonica, 
and occasionally as Chanémeles Japonica. In days when 
county courts were administered by “ commissioners,” we 
heard a defendant repudiate a debt on the ground that his 
name was entered in the plaint incorrectly. “Oh!” said 
the presiding commissioner, “ that is of no consequence; 
you will do; you owe the money, and you will have to pay 
it.” And in the same way Pyrus Japonica will answer our 
purpose, for we are more concerned about its status in the 
garden than its name in the books. 

Very soon after the “ turn of the year” this handsome 
shrub produces its brilliant flowers. For that reason, 
although it is thoroughly hardy, it should be Planted ina 
sheltered spot, and a dwarf wall suits it admirably. But 
it may be trained to a trellis, or to a few rougii-rods like 
an espalier; or, if it have the aid of a stake or two, it 
may be left without any training, and thus be allowed to 
form a free, informal, flowery bush. 

The flowers appear before the leaves, and when the tree 
is in leaf there are sometimes to be found a few of the 
* quinces!^ It is certainly not a fruitful tree, in the usual 

"acceptance of the term; but old trees on warm walls will, 
in a dry hot summer, produce a few fruits, and these 
probably would make a good marmalade, or some other 
preserve. We say “probably,” because we have never 
seen the fruit turned to any account, our own occasional 
crops having been given to friends as curiosities, when, 
perhaps, it would have been better to make the experiment 
of ascertaining their value as catables. They are nearly 


- x 
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round, and about the size of a Tangerine orange; they 
ripen off a dull green colour, and are then very fragrant . 
and as hard as flints. When cut up they are found to be 
packed with large dark pips, around which is a broad rim 
of flesh of a most uninviting character, the flavour being 
rough and styptic. 

Within the past few years a number of fine varieties 
of this pyrus have been brought into cultivation, but 
whether imported originally from Japan, or raised in Con- 
tinental nurseries, we are not prepared to assert. But we 
can say that they are beautiful, and much to be desired 
as garden trees. They comprise scarlet, flesh-coloured, 
pink, mottled, and pure white flowers, one being semi- 
double, and all having the free-blooming habit of the 
crimson variety that may be regarded as the type. ‘he 
best place, generally speaking, for these would be a warm 
dwarf wall; but they might be trained as cordons to 
make boundary lines, in a case where such things were 
needed, and of course as flowering” shrubs for a trellis 
they would be equally interesting and beautiful. 

This pyrus is like the rest of its family in requiring a 
good soil, a deep moist loam suiting it exactly. But it is 
not fastidious, and will generally thrive where any other 
crab or quince can hold its own. 

Having named Pyrus spectabilis and Malus floribunda - 
as beautiful hardy trees, it may be well to add the names. 
of other species that have similar claims to attention 
for their ornamental qualities. Pyrus prunifolia is the 
Siberian crab, a charming tree for the knoll or woodland, 
the fruits of which make a delicious preserve; Pyrus 
coronaria is the American crab; Pyrus baccata is the cherry 
crab. Pyrus aria, the white beam tree, is a splendid 
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‘object when its fruits are ripe. Pyrus aucuparta is the 
well-known “mountain ash,” the exceeding beauty of 
which is never revealed near a town as it is in thé country, 
and more espetiallp on the margins of woods in moun- 
tainous districts. 

Quince marmalade is one of the most delicious sweet- 
meats that may be inquired for in a country house. To 
prepare it is an easy matter, provided you have the quinces. 
They are to be pared, quartered, and the cores removed ; 
then the fruit and the pips are to be put into a stewpan 
with a liberal allowance of loaf-sugar and a very little 
water, and kept boiling over a clear fire until the fruit 
is quite tender. It is then to be mashed with a spoon, 
and put into jars and tied down for use in the same way as 
any other preserve. About three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to every pound of the fruit is usually enough, but 
equal weights of each are sometimes taken. | 

. The common quince will thrive almost anywhere, but 
is well adapted to plant in a damp spot. It should never 
be pruned, but be left to grow in its own way. 
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Telargonium zonale. 


will behold this page, for it isa 
great sin against botanical pro- 
priety to label the flower before 


© us * geranium,” for a true gera- 


nium is something very different. 
All the showy plants of this 
class that are so highly prized 
in gardens are pelargoniums, or 
stork’s-bills, the seed-vessels just 
before they begin to separate 
bearing some resemblance to the 
billof astork. The pelargoniums 
are, for the most part, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope. They 


7 .are shrubby in habit, but never 


attain to the dignity of trees, - 
and they are distinguished by 
the irregularity of their flowers, 


the petals of which are never, or 


but rarely, of equal size throughout. The geraniums are 
mostly herbs of Europe, and a certain few of their number 
are conspicuous amongst the wild lowers of Britain, the 
merry little herb Robert of the mountains (Geranium 
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Roberlianum) nd the sedate but lovely blue geranium 
of the valleys (Geranium pratense) being notable examples 
familiar to every wayside botanist. The generic name 
implies that the cluster of seeds when about to separate 
represents a, crane’s bill, and a common name of the herb 
Robert is * Robert-lenved crane’s-bill.” There is another 
group classed under the generic term Erodium, the heron’s 
bill, and the best-known plant of this genus is the hemlock- 


Jeaved heron’s-bill (Erodium cicularium), a sweet little . 


thing bearing a near resemblance to the herb Robert. 

Tt must be understood, therefore, that our ordinary talk 
about geraniums refers to pelargoniums, and it will be 
waste of time to fight a battle in defence of the misuse of 
the term geranium, because the botanists have settled the 
matter, and there is no court of appeal against them. 

The pelargoniums of our gardens are seen by the most 
casual observer to be divisible into two great classes. One 
class may be considered to have for a centre the (perhaps) 


apocryphal Pelargonium speciosum. This group has green , 
leaves that are much wrinkled and deeply notched, and, 


large flowers that are sometimes spotted on all the five 
petals, but usually the two top petals alone are spotted, and 
these often are heavily and richly blotched with black, 
maroon, or crimson. ‘The other class comprehends the 


plants familiarly called * zonals;" the central species being . 


Pelargonium zonale, & somewhat ugly thing, with coarse 
leaves that are distinctly zoned, and flowers that are 
distinguished by the narrowness of the petals, so that they 
are properly, though perhaps disrespectfully, spoken of 
as “ windmills.” 

This possible parent of the zonale group was introduced 


from the Cape in the year 1710, but many years clapsed 
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ere the florists took it in hand for the purpose of improv- 
ing it for horticultural purposes. The results, however, of 
their more recent labours are really amongst the wonders 
of invention, and illustrate in the most striking manner 


. the doctrines of evolution that are now generally accepted 


by men of science. A pelargonium is distinguished by one 
conspicuous sign, as well as by many that are inconspicuous. 
The petals are never of the same size, and usually the two 
topmost are much larger than the other three. But the ` 
florists have aimed at the obliteration of this distinguishing 
character, perfect symmetry being one of their main re- 
quirements in a flower of this kind ; and they have succeeded 
in enlarging the lower petals so that they equal those above 
them in size, and they have also caused the flower to fill 
out, so that in place of the windmill we have a close dise, 
the petals being so broad as to overlap, and so smooth 
and equal that the flower rather appears to be formed of 
one piece than of five separate pieces, that were formerly 
separate and visibly independent. We will not discuss the 
propriety of the proceeding, but declare ourselves as alto- 
gether in favour of the florists’ work, and being in no way 
ashamed to confess that we have played our part in the 
performance, and secured very many splendid varieties of 
zonals, with smooth, circular flowers, formed of stout, over- 
lapping petals, so symmetrical and compact as to suggest 
to the casual eye a perfect dise of one piece only. 

The cultivation of the zonals is pretty well understood, 
and the plants are so accommodating that they submit to 
the most diverse conditions;‘save that five degrees of frost 
is the utmost in the way of cold that they can endure. 
But they love sunshine, though they never need a rich soil, 
and any excess of moisture at any time of the:year causes 
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e growth rank, and the 
fiowers few, while continued damp in winter is fully as fatal 
as frost to them. The high delight of the amateur who 
has taken in hand this class of plants for special. treatment 
is to be found in the raising of seedlings. Oh, it is a rare 
pleasure to see a house fall of seedlings just beginning to 


declare themselves in their first flowers as candidates for ~ 


fame—or for the rubbish-heap! And to raise seedlings 
is an easy matter. The simplest mode of procedure is to 
take seed from the very best sorts that can be obtained, and 
sow itin a gentle heat in the month of March. The plants 
may be pricked off into thumb-pots, and afterwards, when 
large enough, be pctted into 60 size, and again potted on 
into 48 size. The proper soil for them is a sweet, sandy 
loam, and all the better if from old meadow turf that has 
been laid up a year to break down the fibre ; but any fairly 
good soil will answer with a liberal admixture of sand. 
If the management is good, some of them.will show their 
flowers within a hundred days from the date of sowing 
the seed. é 
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- THE POPPY ANEMONE. 
: «Lnemone coronaria j 
HE familiar name of this fine 
border flower is admirably de- 
scriptive, especially for the large 
crimson and scarlet varieties 
with black centres that very 
closely resemble poppies, but 
show themselves six weeks or 
more in advance of any true 
poppy either in field or garden. 
And the flower is not far re- 
moved from the poppy in its 
essential characters, although in 
the books the dillenias, the mag- 
nolias, the berberries, and the 
water-lilies come between them. 
In his “Vegetable Kingdom,” 
Dr. Lindley, speaking of the 
$ order of poppies, says :—“ The 
à. grentest affinities are with the crowfoots, from which it 
is sometimes extremely difficult to know this: order with- 
out ascertaining that the juice is milky and narcotic.” All 
| the crowfoots, comprising the ranunculus, anemone, clematis, 
hellebore, and aconite, have watery and acrid juices, while 
the poppies are characterised by milky and narcotic juices. 
Z 
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Garden anemones may be readily separated into two 
classes. In one class we have the poppy anemones (4. 
coronaria), natives of the mysterious country called the 
Levant, as also of many regions that fringe the Mediter- 
ranean on its very irregular northern boundaries. In the 
other class we have the star anemones (A. hortensis), in 


which oceurs that splendour of the spring garden, Anemone 


fulgens; W-very fiery star, and one that never fails to 
surprise; us when we see its first flowers in the forward 


spring. “These are garden anemones jar ^rcelleuce, and 
one cannot have too many of them if life is to be made 
endurable in these hyperborean regions. As for other 
anemones, their name is not legion ; but there are many 
that may properly demand a place in the rockery, and, 
while the opportunity occurs, it may be proper to offer the 
reader a list of the “ indispensables." Auemoue Alpina 
comes near to 4. coronaria; the flowers "are white and 
sulphur-yellow, growth vigorous. Anemone angulosa is our 
sweet old friend the blue hepatica; plant it any where on 
‘rockery or border, and take care not to disturb it for at 
least ten years. Anemone apeunina, A lovely starry blue 
flower that appears at the same time as the early daffodils. 
Anemone hepatica, the common hepatica, with flowers of 
many colours; it requires a deep, strong, loamy soil, and 
to be left alone, for if moved often there will soon come 
a time when there remains nothing to move. ducmone 
Japonica, of which there are two varieties, the red and the 
white, both grand border plants for autumn flowering. 
Anemone nemorosa is our own wild wood anemone, one 
of the loveliest flowers in the whole world. The double 
varieby makes an exquisitely beautiful rock plant. Have 
as many more as you like, but you must have the foregoing; 
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because they are distinct and good; but the word “ good” 
is very poor in this connection. The anemone now before 
us is a “florist’s flower,” consequently -you may, if you 
choose, form a collection to name; and time was when the 
named sorts realised prices running into gold, and at least 
two figures. But times are changed, and it is no longer 
necessary to have a deep purse to enjoy fine flowers. 

The Poppy or garland anemone appears X have. been 
introduced in 1596, just in time to be included and 
faithfully figured in Johnson's Gerarde and other of the 
grand old books on floriculture. Parkinson enumerates 
sixty sorts of anemones, but these include plants that 
are far removed from A. coronaria. Mr. Carey Tysoe, 
of Wallingford, published some twenty-five years ago a 
treatise on this flower, with a list of the best varieties; 
and this must be regarded as a truly authentic work on 
the subject from the florists’ point of view. 

The poppy anemone varies in colour immensely, but 
its structural characters are constant. Experience has 
taught the writer exactly why the named varieties are not 
much eared for, and it is that seedlings ean be easily 
raised, and. will give abundant variety and fine quality, 
provided only that the -seed is taken from first-class 
flowers. Now here comes in the argument for the florists’ 
named sorts, however costly. In the subject now under 
consideration the cost is of no consequence, because named 
anemones are extremely cheap. But as florists’ flowers are 
now much decried by people who know nothing about 
them, we feel bound to say that they serve the purpose 
of thorough-bred horses in stud stables, and of Duchess 
Shorthorns, and pedigree Jerseys, and Jonas Webb’s 
fleecy lords of the flock. To the amateur who would 
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poppy anemones our advice is, begin 


raise a nice lot of 
save seed from these, 


with a collection of named varieties, 
and then go on gradually improving your specimens. 

This anemone requires i rich, deep, well-drained, 
loamy soil. When raised from seed, sow in large pans or 
boxes in February, using rich, light soil, and place the 
seed-pans on a gentle hotbed. As the season advances 

ive them’ more and more air, and let them finish their 

growth in full exposure. In September plant the roots 
in beds of light, rich loam in an open place, and wait 
for the result. It will gladden you in any case—it 
may even surprise you. When the leaves die, lift tks 
roots, store them in paper bags or in boxes with dry 
sand, and every year plant in September, and every 
year raise a fresh batch of seedlings. 
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THE ABUTILON 


Abutilon striatum. 


JT never rains but’ it pours” may 
4 be a suitable text for a discourse 
on the abutilon. Only the other 
day—say the day before yesterday 
—somebody discovered that the 
abutilon might by careful cross- 
breeding be made to yield a vast 
variety of characters’ and colours. 
Presto! Now there are dozens 
of new names and varieties, and 
they constitute attractive and in- 
teresting collections of decorative 
plants for festive dressings as 
well as for the quiet conservatory. 
But as the florists multiplied the 
varieties they forgot the native inborn 
elegance of the plant, and were con- 
tent to grow their named varieties in the form of diminu- 
tive bushes, certainly very pretty, but affording no idea of 
the proper splendour of the plant. Tet us, then, turn from 
the new to the old fashion. ‘The turn takes us into a snug 
conservatory, where the plants are allowed to show a little 
of the negligence of nature * wild and wide.” Here the 
abutilon appears as a luxurious vine, with elegant leaves 
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divided into pointed lobes, and bearing curious bell-like 
flowers of & dull orange-colour, and curiously striped. It 
is singular that a South American tree should obtain an 
Eastern name, for abutilon is Arabic for mallow, and this 
plant is of the mallow tribe. It is the striped mallow vine 
of the Rio Negro and the Organ Mountains: 

The common and,comparatively hardy plant introduced 
from Brazil in 18377258 Abutilon striatum has been found 
to thrive in the open border as a wall-plant in sheltered 
spots in the south-west of England, but, generally speaking, 
the cool conservatory is the proper place for it. There it 
soon clothes the rafters with its elegant leafage, and it has 
the great merit of producing flowers during about nine 
months out of twelve. Any good soil will suit it, and in a 
town greenhouse, where the light is neither abundant nor 
pure, it will thrive as well as any good thing that may be 
planted. 

The named varieties to which reference has been made 
have been raised from A. striatum, A. venosum, A. Darwinii, 
and A. vexillarium chiefly, and they comprise flowers of all 
colours, save shades of blue, and the prevailing tones are 
white, yellow, and red. Amongst them are varieties with 
richly variegated leaves, and these are not only of great 
value as conservatory plants, but are largely employed in 
what is called “sub-tropical bedding” in grand gardens, 
the trees being allowed to rise to a height of two to four 
feet, and being mixed with other plants of like growth to 
bring out the splendid colours of their leafage. This is all 
very fine and very wonderful, of course, but we are rustic 
enough to prefer the half-wild abutilon vine that we 
courted under to all the great sub-tropical beds of con- 
trasted leafage that have been planted in both hemispheres. 
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About a dozen species of abutilon are recorded in tho 
books, but only about half a dozen (or less) are really cared 
for by cultivators, beeause of the fewness of the flowers 
they produce. They are all of an accommodating nature, 
requiring only greenhouse temperature in winter anda 
fairly good soil of light texture, with. rational watering. 


A little draught and a little damp svill not kill them, and 
although none of them aro, propéily ‘speaking, hardy, yet 


none of them are fastidious. To strike cuttings in summer - 


is easy work, but those who soar high in abutilon culture 
must learn to graft or bud the rarer kinds on nice young 
stocks of A. s/riatum or A. vitifolium. 

OF the varieties there are at least a dozen that deserve 
a place in every greenhouse. It is important, however, to 
select the most distinct and frec-flowering, for they differ 
much in relative-merit. "The very best are the following : 
—duna Crozy, the flowers lilae-pink, veined with white ; 
Chinois, flowers large, pale orange-shaded red; Darwini 
compacta, bright rose, reticulated with crimson; Ze Grelot, 
rose shading to magenta; Louis Marignac, delicate pink; 
Princess Marie, rosy lake; Prince of Orange, orange-red, 
veined with crimson; Reine d'Or, clear gold yellow; Seraph, 
pure white; Vesuvius, brilliant red. The best of those 
with variegated leaves are Darwini tesselalum, Niveum 
marioratum, Sellowianum marmoratum, and Fevillarium 
variegatum. These thrive in common soil, and are fine 
decorative plants for the summer garden. 

The genus sida is nearly related to abutilon. It has 
been said that the species of sida flower with such punc- 
tuality that a complete dial of flowers might be constructed 
by the aid of the several species. Perhaps. 

All the plants of this category yield a strong pliable 
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E and during the Lancashire cotton famine the abu- 
tilons were made note of as possibly capable of helping 
us out of a difficulty. The cotton-plant (gossypium) is a 
mallow, and. not very far removed in relationship from the 
plants now before us. Amongst the abutilons occurs one 
edible species, . esgulentum. In Rio Janeiro it is known 
as “ Bencao de Deos." It is not the fruit but the flower 
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that is eaten, and it is-wsomewhat common article of food . 


- with the people of Rio. ` 


A 
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abundant in the eastern: mountainous districts of Sharon 2k 


than are any of the true roses, or than our rock-rose is on - 
the limestone ranges of the midland and northern counties; - 


Thus we have got far away from -the plant figured, 
although in gardens it is known as’ the ** Rose.of. Sharon” 


.and as “ Aaron’s Beard.” Its claims to be called by the 23 
~u first of these two names are not entirely disposed" of by 


the considerations already. entertained. It. is a woodland * 
plant, and thrives under the shade of trees. It is not 
wanting in the flora of the Holy Land, and in Syria occur 
several species of Aypericum. i 

As a garden plant, Hypericum ciini is “especially 


serviceable to clothe banks, and borders that are shaded =.. ~ 


by trees, as it spreads over the'ground somewhat rapidly, 
and forms.a rich surfacing of glossy leaves of a full green 
colour, which, in the later days of summer, are overspread 
by- large, handsome, yellow flowers, with very many beard- " 
like stamens. "This plant will thrive in any good soil, 
and it is scarcely less healthy in the smoky town thaiin 
the country garden. 

The common. St. John’s wort was a Druidical plant, 
and is still looked upon with superstitious reverence in 
many rural districts, as peculiarly. fitted for a spell or 


' charm. Many curious ceremonies are still performed in 


villages on Midsummer Eve and the succeeding morning, 
distinguished as.the day dedicated to St. John. These 
perforganogs have a peculiar interest to young maidens 
and bachelors, and like those of Halloween, in Recens 
are believed. by the superstitious observers to lift the vä 

of futurity for the coming year, and enable the inquireri 
to prognosticate their lot for married or single life. ~ 
These practices still prevail in many parts of the Continent. - 
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i Lower Saxony the young girls gather sprigs of St. 
` John’s wort on the eve of St. John, and secretly suspend 
‘ihem on the walls of their chambers, with certain mys- 
ierious ceremonies. ‘The. state of the plant on the fol- 
lowing morning indicates their future fate.. If fresh and 
undrooping, it foretells a prosperous marriage; if fading . 
and dying, the reverse. The plant is influenced by the ` 
condition in which it is. placed, and those who have damp 
walls are the more likely to have prosperous marriages 
than those whose walls are as dry as they should be 
. There is wisdom in this; the sooner the former are mar- 
ried and comfortably housed, the safer are they from 
attacks of rheumatism. "There is a pretty German legend 
of this superstition, the first six lines of which indicate its 
tone :— * 


“Tho young maid stole through the cottage 
And blushed as she sought the plant of 3 iow 


Thou silyer glow-worm, oh, lend me thy Ti git; 
I must gather the mystic St. J Johns, wort to-night: 
The wonderful herb whose ltaf Wiil decide 

If the coming year shall make më a bride. 
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THE 
CRIMSON MALLOW. 


Malope grandiflora. 


,ALLOWS have a strong family 
| likeness, and can scarcely be mis- 
taken by one who has acquired a 
distinct impression of the flower 
of any one of the species. "The 
mallow is a mallow of course, and 
the hibiscus, hollyhock, cotton- 
plant, and lavatera are also mal- 
lows, for they are members of the 
honourable order Malvacee, and 
vary from the type of the order 
in only slight degrees. The corolla 
is more or less salver-shaped, and 
the filaments of the stamens are 
combined into a tube, which forms 
a conspicuous and peculiar centre 
to the flower. The plant here 
figured, which is variously known as Malope trifida and 
Malope grandiflora, may be regarded for garden purposes 
as a representative flower, and the student of botany will 
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find it as useful as any to elucidate the characters of 
the Malvaceous order. 

The plants of this order are all harmless, and many 
of them useful. Those best known for their usefulness 
are the marsh-mallow (dé/hea officinalis) and the cotton 
(Gossypium herbaceum). The first, which in this country 
is chiefly regarded as an emollient, is in the ast employed 
as an article of food, although it is only in times of 
scarcity that it acquires any degree of importance. It is 
cooked as a pot-herb, and eaten with whatever can be 
found to flavour it agreeably, as onions, garlic, &c. In 
Job (xxx. 1) we read of those * whose fathers he would 
have disdained to have set with the dogs of his flock,” and 
whose wretched plight is indicated by their fleeing to the 
wilderness to “ cut up mallows by the bushes.” Dr. Hogg, 
in his * Vegetable Kingdom” (page l0 ESuys the plant 
“grows in great abundance in Syria,” aiti^las no doubt 
about its identity. But Mr. Houghton, in Smith’s “ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” reads the passage thus: ‘They 
pluck off the sea-orache near the hedges, and eat the bitter 
roots of the Spanish broom.” ‘The sea-orache (triples 
Aalimus) constitutes a very acceptable kind of spinach 
when cooked, but it is scarcely, we think, such a plant as 
a company of starving vagrants would look for; and it 
may be advisable at this point to quit the subject. That 
mallows of certain kinds abound in all parts of the world, 
except within the polar regions, is certain, and that they 
should obtain the notice of ancient writers is, at all events, 
highly probable. When the question of Job’s mallow is 
settled to the satisfaction of the reader, we commend to 
his consideration the frequent mention of mallows in 
Tussers “Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry.” - 
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The order to destroy them, to root them out, &e. &c., 
occurs so frequently that we are bound to suppose mallows 
were more abundant on farm lands three hundred years 
ago than now. And the question will arise, What par- 
ihre kind of mallow aroused the enmity of Tusser? 
We should assign the honour to the common mallow 
(Malva sylvestris), a rampant-growing, showy, and we may 
even say noble plant, with purple-tinted rosy flowers of 
the peculiar shade called mauve, which means simply 
mallow colour—the Latin malve being thus softened in 
passing into French. : 

The tree-mallow (Lavatera arborea) has of late years 
acquired some degree of importance, as supplying a nutri- 
tive cattle-food, and a fibre suitable for the paper-maker. 
In a report by Mr. Gorrie, published in the Gardeners 
Magazine for June 9, 1877, it is stated that the seeds 
can be manufactured into a cake scarcely inferior to that 
of linseed for feeding purposes, while the fibre is equally 
well adapted for manufacture into paper or cordage. 

The plants of this family that are especially worthy 
of a place in the garden. are Malope grandiflora, an annual 
of which there are two varieties, the crimson and the 
white; the hollyhock (-l/thea rosea), a perennial herb ; 
the tree-mallow (Lavatera: arborea), a biennial; Hibiscus 
Africanus, an annual with yellow flowers; Hibiscus roseus, 
a tall herbaceous perennial with enormous purple flowers ; 
and the truly splendid shrub, Hibiscus syriacus, more 
generally known as Althæa frulex. The last requires a 
dry sunny position and a somewhat sandy soil to make 
a grand display of its white, rosy, crimson, or purple 
flowers-—for there are several distinct varieties—but it is 
not very particular as to position, provided it is not over- 
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One of the grandest we have ever 
seen was a tree of the purple variety, in a garden which 
had formerly been a sand-pit, in the Rue de Morny, Paris, 
The tree stood, and probably still stands, in the: midst of 
pleasant greenery, some twenty feet below the footway, on 
the right-hand side on the way out from the city, and was 
remarkable for its great size and thé number and splendour 
of its purple flowers. 

Returning to the marsh-mallow, we remember finding a 
bundle that had been hanging on the wall of a somewhat 
damp store-room for three years, and the shrivelled stems, 
brown and mouldy, were producing a few fresh and quite 
pretty flowers. This is the most striking instance, among 
many we can call to mind, of the continuance of vitality 
in some degree and in some part of a plant long after it 
had ceased to enjoy. the advantage of connection with 
mother earth. Mr. Loudon, in illustrating the legend of 
the Glastonbury thorn, tells of a branch SE the common 
thom that “hung for several years in a hedge among 
other trees, and though without root, or even touching 


the ground, produced every year leaves, flowers, and fruit." 
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THE LABURNUM. 


Cytisus luburnum, 

Xs AMILIARITY does not breed con- 
tempt when merit and appreciation 
accompany it. Who could be so 
profane as to regard with con- 
tempt the laburnum when flower- 
: ing gaily in the merry month of 
". May, as a past Laureate put it, 
* dropping wells of fire”? One 
might think fountains of gold a 
better figure; but it is too dread- 
ful to propose any improvement in 
the lines of such a bard, and we 
already feel as though guilty of a 
runaway knock. 

The common laburnum, like 
the common thorn, is well able 
to brave the smoke of a city and 
subsist on the worn-out, sooty soil 
of the most dejected London 
garden. In the squares and open 


places we see fine trees that flower gloriously; but occa- 


sionally we meet with pretty good examples in dirty holes 

and corners that seem to be utterly unfit for any kind 

of trec-life. But when we have seen these, and been 
2B 
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thankful that such bits of sunshine, as they seem, should 

. drop down’ into nooks so needing them, and have then 
gone into the country and seen laburnums again, what a 
difference! In a really well-furnished country garden 
the laburnums are equal in splendour to any trees that 
are grown. Instead of calling them fountains we might 
call them mountains of gold. } 

The varieties of laburnum are not many, but they are 
interesting.. The Scotch laburnum is generally regarded 
as a distinct. species, and is named Cytisus Alpinum ; but, 
in our opinion, it is a variety, and we have noticed other 
varieties that unite it with C. daburnum by a series of 
gradations. The most distinctive character of the Scotch 
laburnum is to be found in the seed-pod, which is glabrous, 
distinctly stalked, and winged along the upper suture. 

The most remarkable variety is the one named Cylisus 
Adami, or Laburnum Adami. Tt is regarded as a hybrid 
between the yellow and the purple laburnum. If plants be 
allowed to have any sort of ideas of their own, we should 
say that Adam’s laburnum belongs to the class of people 
who can never make up their minds what course to take in 
life, and so you can never calculate what they will do next. 
"True it is that if this variety be grafted on the common la- 
burnum the compound structure becomes the most ridiculous 
thing under the sun. In one part of the tree we shall sce 
flowers of a good purple, in another part flowers of a dirty 
purple, and again in another part flowers of a bright 
yellow, and sometimes the three sorts are all closely asso- 
ciated and make a most absurd mixture. If we mark a 
branch that bears purple flowers, and watch it the next 
season, we may chance to find it then producing yellow 
flowers, and vice versd ; and the vagaries of the graft run 
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down into the stock, just as a:man’s giddy thoughts run to 
his heels and make him dance. 

An equally curious but by no means ridiculous variety 
is the golden-leaved laburnum. This is a splendid tree, 
with leaves of the brightest orange-yellow colour, and 
makes a most conspicuous feature in the woodlands all the 
summer through. This is propagated by grafting it on the 
common laburnum, and when the graft takes and grows 
there is a good tree formed, and, however we may admire it, 
we are not called upon to arouse the organ of wonder. But 
it is a different case when the graft does nob take. You 
must know that out of a given number of grafts inserted 
on suitable stocks a certain proportion will perish. It is 
with grafts as with seeds—they do not all “come up.” 
Now, generally speaking, when a graft fails there is an end 
of it, and if the stock is left alone it will usually sprout in 
time and grow in its own way, whatever that way may be. 
But it is otherwise in this case, for the common green- 
leaved laburnum stock, from which the graft has been re- 
moved by violence or death, will produce golden leaves of 
its own—a case of genuine inoculation, There is a golden- 
leaved jasmine that exercises some such influence when. 
grafted on the green-leaved jasmine; but the cases are not 
quite parallel. 

There are in cultivation about twenty varieties of 
laburnum, but none are more beautiful than the common 
one that may be found in every garden. The pendulous 
variety (Z. pendulum) is one of the most distinct, and the 
sweet-scented (L. odora) and the white-flowered (Z. flore 
albo) ave worth the attention of those who have a taste 
for interesting trees. . 

It should never be forgotten that the seeds of the 
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laburnum are poisonous, and occasionally prove deadly to 


children and cattle ; therefore it is not well that a laburnum - 


should overhang a -grass field, or have a place in a school- 
garden or near any playground. Hares and rabbits are so 
. partial to this tree that it may be turned to account for the 
protection of plantations. A certain proportion of labur- 
nums being sown, the ground-game will eat them down in 
the course of the winter; but the trees will be renewed 
from the roots in the spring, and thus, by supplying food at 
times when the animals are hard-pressed, may tend to the 
preservation of more valuable timber. 
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THE 
PERPETUAL ROSE. 


Rosier Hybride Remontante. 
Rosa hybrida semperflorens. 


T appears in the nature of a duty 
to be sentimental when there is, 
anything to be written about 
roses; therefore, in order to be 
‘heterodox, we propose to be 
. businesslike, and refrain from 
gushing. The flower figured is 
one of the so-called ** perpetual? 
class, with a decided preponder- 
ance of the blood of the China 
rose. The hybrid perpetuals 
have been produced by crossing 
and re-erossing the China and 
Bourbon races until a tolerably 
distinct class has been produced, 
but the evidences of their origin 
are for the most part plainly 
manifested in their more pro- 
minent characteristics. 

The hybrid perpetuals are the most useful of all 
roses, and may be said to combine in themselves the 
best qualities of all the best garden roses, for in a cer- 
tain number we have the rich scent of the “Provins”? 
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combined with the handsome foliage and full rich flowers 
of the two great sections that have mainly contributed 
to their production. 
In forming a plantation of roses it is desirable. to 
i plant a fair proportion of dwarf bushes as well as of 
standards, and it is a great point to secure those bushes 
on their own roots”—that is to say, the plants should 
have been raised from cuttings, and not byegrafting or 
budding, as is necessarily the case with standards. — If 
amateurs would lean towards own-root roses, and abandon 
the custom of planting sfandards chiefly, they would 
considerably augment their garden pleasures, for the 
many disappointments that the inexperienced have to 
endure in the growth of roses are, in. great part, at- 
tributable to the prevailing belief in standards as the 
best form in which to grow the "qued of flowers." 
This is a very important matter, andi jne but little 
understood. If own-root bushes cannot ‘be secured, those 
grafted on the manetti stock may be planted to form 
bushes, and a watch must be kept upon the suckers that 
rise from the root-stock, because if these are allowed to 
grow, the plantation will soon become worthless. But 
own-root roses may, be allowed to throw up suckers, for 
they are necessarily all of a piece, root and branch, and 
it is their nature to renew themselves, as do raspberries 
and blackberries, by the production of strong shoots from 
the root. This power of renewal fromthe root is neces- 
sarily destroyed by grafting and budding on brier stocks, 
and thus the artificial form of the tree has an insecure 
tenure of existence. 5 
"The best soil for roses is a deep, rich, and rather 
. moist loam. Almost any fairly good soil will grow roses 
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of some sort, but for vigorous growing: varieties "that 
should produce large and very double flowers, the soil 
must be loamy and liberally manured. ‘The standard 
roses, being on the English brier, need a rather stiff soil, 
which should be deeply dug for them and very liberally 
manured. ‘Therefore those who live in clay countries may 
indulge in standards, and they may be advised always to 
give the preference to vigorous growing sorts, and to 
plant trees with good heads in the first instance. It is 
a pity to disfigure a garden by planting long sticks with 
a few little ugly twigs at the top, for those starvelings 
rarely become fine plants, and if they are ugly in the 
first instance they are likely to become more ugly with 
lapse of time. Where the soil is thin and stony and 
dry, the best form of rose is the **manetti^"—that is 
to say, those that are grafted on the Italian brier bear- 
ing that name, for this brier can endure the trials of a 
poor, light soil, better than the English brier. But a 
good garden soil that has been well prepared will pro- . 
duce good roses in plenty, whether they be on English 
briers or Italian briers or own-roots. 

The rose is a thirsty plant, but it will not thrive on 
a soil that is sour with stagnant moisture; therefore 
good drainage is an aid to success. But a moist soil is 
to be preferred to a dry one, and during long-continued 
drought roses of all kinds should be abundantly supplied 
with water. 

The principal enemy of garden roses is the apis, or 
“oreen fly." If this is allowed to riot on the tender 
young leafage, the vigour of the plants is destroyed, 
and we may not only expect the flowers to be few and . 
small, but we may really lose the plants entirely, for 
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roses are somewhat decisive in their behaviour, and die 
i£ they find life not agreeable to them. The best pre- 
ventive and the best eradicator of the green fly is water, 
which should be applied to the roots to promote vigorous 
growth, and overhead in frequent copious showers to 
wash the fly out of existence. Tobacco-powder is a 
very cleanly and effectual fly-killer, as it needs only to 
be dusted on the young leaves and shoots, and may soon 
afterwards be washed off by means of the syringe. 
Roses should be planted in the autumn and winter. 
If the work cannot be done until spring, the roots, 
when planted, should be mulched over with a good body 
of half-rotten stable-manure, and during the months of 
May and June following they should be aided with water 
overhead and at the roots. If dwarf roses ean be pur- 
chased in pots, they may be planted in April and May. 
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THE TULIP. 


Tulipa Gesneriana tersicolor. 

sd O speak wisely of the tulip in four 
j! small pages of large type—how 
is it to be done? Tt can only be 
done, if done at all, by. concen- 
trating attention .on matters of 
practical importance and ignoring 
mutters that a lover of flowers 
may be ignorant of to advantage. 
This is the preface, 


from time immemorial, but the 
so-called tulipomania is of too 
recent a date to have acquired the 
flavour of antiquity. It was at 


Was soon over; like any other 
bubble, it was too thin^and too 
hollow to last. ' The records of 
its extravaganees tax our powers of belief, but few his- 
tories of mistakes and follies are so amply illustrated with 
evidence we cannot dare to question.» In the register of 
the city of Alkmaar, 1637, is an entry of a sale of tulips 
for the benefit of the Orphan Hospital, when 120 bulbs 


Were sold for 9,000 florins, and one of these—the Viceroy— 
2c 


` 
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brought 4,203 florins. A florin then represented a bushel 
of wheat, and by this standard the value of the single 
bulb may at any time be estimated in current money. 
With wheat at 50s. the quarter, the equivalent in money 
would be about £1,314. Beckmann relates that about 
half an ounce weight (400 perits) of the variety named 
Admiral Leifken was sold for 4,400 florins, and half that 
weight of Semper Augustus realised 5,500 florins. In 
the “History of Inventions” the story is fully and 
amusingly told, and we should but waste our space in 


attempting to repeat or summarise it. But we must’ ; 


warn all that the florists had nothing to do with it. 


The gamble rs and speculators knew mits of the flowers 
i ames and the latest prices renlised. A:'certain 


pate 


hmen were ready to pe by the event. If the 
on any reflections of an unpleasant nature, they 
on the: florists in particular, but on human 


px: The class of tulips in which the florists take especial 
light ire: ib € generally speaking, costly ; but the diffi- 
a j, oF abt ning them, in the first instance, the peculiar 

dir. SA technical merits, and the slow rate 


^ SIR i- inifiany cases, they are multiplied, combine to 


with a considerable moncy value during the 

of their appearance. In this respect they are 
iren r commodities, but the demand, though limited, 
being pretty constant, the money value.of tulips does not 
fluctuate with anything approaching to violence. Within 
the experiences of the present generation, the highest 
price offered for a single bulb was £100. Mr. Goldham 
refused an offer of this amount for a bulb of Louis XVI. 
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The highest catalogue price of a single bulb in late 
years is £20, this being the sum named by the late 
Mr. Lawrence for a bulb of Charles Williams; and it 
might be that the variety. was entered at a higher price 
than any one would pay to keep down the demand until a ` 
reasonable stock could be secured by propagating. In the 
catalogue of tulips issued by a well-known florist there 
are 234 sorts named. The highest price for any one is 
63s., and at this price there are three entered—namely, 
Everard, Duchess of Cambridge, and Gem of Gems. A 
souridersble number of noted sorts are entered at from 
s. 6d. to 5s. each; and the aggregate of the prices of the 
2 231 sorts is £81, less 6d., or an average of; a fraction 
under 7s. each. A thoroughly good bed “of tulipa m may be 
purchased for £60; and those su enter upor tulip ct c türe 
cautiously and with good judgment may in a fewyents 
accumulate a collection of real merit. at « nsiderg bly; less, 
cost than will appear from these considerations: dee T I E 


But the lover of gay garden flowers need nót éhter 1 fito uw 


these considerations, ‘for the early tulips, which the florists, 
do not recognise, are better adapted for gi Dium inj] 
and growing in pots for the conservatory than: he late 


exhibition talips; and the best of these! may. Qo. S 


at 15s. per 100, and if named varieties are not want 
for half that rate. As the history led us inte. e möi y 
question, it appeared a matter of duty to E thi 
short purse might cover a long list of tulips. Buj-li8re we 
must quit the subject, and this completes the history. 

In this country tulips are found to thrive best in sandy 
loam enriched with a moderate amount of rotten hot-bed 
manure and leaf-mould. A rank soil, such as would suit 
* eauliflowers, is above all things to be avoided, and wherever 


9 , 
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sand is cheap it should be used in plenty. In Holland, 
tulips are grown for the market in a dark-coloured peaty 
sand, of so loose a texture that the workmen have to wear 
sand-shocs, which are like little tea-trays tied to their feet, 
to prevent them sinking into it. This sand is first en- 
riched with cow manure in very considerable quantity, and 
is then planted with potatoes ; the next year it has no 
manure, and is planted with hyacinths. The next year 
again it has no manure, and is planted with tulips. 
In selecting tulips, the catalogue of a trading florist 
- will furnish ample guidance, and the prices will show 
how to eut the coat according to the cloth. The Van Thol 


section flower earliest and are sweet-scented, and therefore ` 


invaluable for the table and window. he carly single 
and double are the most useful for the parterre and for 
growing in pots for the conservatory. he late, com- 
prising more especially Gesneriana and jio. “ Rose” sec- 
tion of the florists’ tulips, are fine for*l&& beds and for 
thé fronts o£ shrubberies. s 
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POLYANTHUS. 
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THE POLYANTHUS. 


Primula elatior. 


HAT is the difference between 
a primrose and a polyanthus? 
There is a great difference ap- 
parently, for one is catalogued 
as Primula vulgaris, and the 
other as Primula elatior. The 
ready answer is, that a prim- 
rose has one flower on a stalk, 
but a polyanthus has many. 
It happens, however, that prim- 
roses are produced in clusters, 
as polyanthuses are, but they 
appear to be prodüced singly, 
because the stem that carries 
the cluster is very short, and 
the secondary stem, or peduncle 
that carries the flower, is very 
long. Now and then a common 

. primrose determines to explain 

the ease to the young botanist, and then we see a stout 

stem bearing on its summit à cluster of primroses. - These 
are called polyanthus primroses, and, generally speak- 
ing. they are scarcely so pretty as the (apparently) single 
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roses. But how comes all this colour 


stalked common prim ‘ 
into the polyanthus, if ié is but a primrose, seeing that a 


true primrose is always of a pale yellow colour? But, then, 
a true primrose is not necessarily of a pale yellow colour, 
for we have them of all colours, from pure white to deep 
yellow, and from pale rose and lavender to crimson and 
purple-blue. On one occasion I sat down in the park at 
Bicton to gossip with my old friend the late Mr. James 
Barnes, and the knoll of wild herbage we selected for our 
symposium was dotted wit 
colours, some being brown or slaty, but others lively rose, 
full purple, red, and the most delicate lilac. Therefore, as 
to the growth and the colouring, it will not be difficult 
for the observant gardener to believe thg the primrose and 


the polyanthus are but forms of the vu species, owning: 
V 


a common origin in the type named by 
veris. . ay 

There are two distinct classes of polyauthuses. The 
bedding and border kinds have flowers characterised by gay 
colours; the florists’ or exhibition polyanthuses have dark 
maroon or black grounds, and a rich gold lacing. On the 
roundness, smoothness, velvety texture, and sharpness of 
the lacing depends the relative merit of the show varieties, 
which are valued highly by the few florists who understand 
and appreciate them. 3 

The polyanthus requires a rich loamy soil. It will 
thrive on clay if well managed; moisture is conducive to 
the health and free flowering of the plant, and it bears shade 
well, but if heavily shaded, and ina damp situation, becomes 
coarse, and the flowers are comparatively few and wanting 
in colour. ‘The only way to multiply named varieties is 
by division, which is best accomplished in the month of 


inneus Primula 
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August, but may be performed with more or less success 
at any season. A ready mode of raising a stock is to 
sow seeds in pans of light rich soil; and to keep them in a 
frame, or a shady and rather damp place, until the plants 
appear. The seed is very capricious in its behaviour, for if 
sown when quite fresh and kept damp and dark, it will 
sprout up in ten or twelve days; but old seed will remain 
dormant for months, perhaps even for a year, and then grow 
freely and produce nice healthy plants. It is a point of 
very great importance to cover the seed with the thinnest 
possible dusting of fine soil, and it is advisable to cover the 
seed pan with a sheet of paper or a sprinkling of moss, 
which, of course, must be removed when the tender green 
herb appears. : 

There are some brilliant strains in cultivation as bedding 
plants, and they have been employed with singular effect in 
the London parks. These are all raised from seed, and when 
the flowering. is over the plants are destroyed ; thus it be- 
comes necessary to save seed every year from the best plants, 
and to have suecessive batehes of seedlings to maintain the 
annual display. 

On dry sandy soils, and in hot arid situations, the 
polyanthus is comparatively worthless. It is a flower of 
the valleys, and loves comfort, but cold is never so harmful 
to it as heat, and in any case where the plant is tried by 
drought or heat it should be aided by shading and sys- 
tematic watering. 

The primrose, polyanthus, oxlip, and cowslip are so 
nearly related that it is a difficult matter to define them 
nicely; but the definition is of little consequence to the lover 
of flowers, however important it may be to such as * allium. 
call their onions and their leeks.” Let us, however, be 
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here are three forms of Primula 


particular fora moment. 
are considered variations 


common in this country, and they 
of one type; which, as remarked above, is called Primula 
veris. ‘These three forms comprise the primrose (Primula 
(vulgaris), the oxlip (Primula elutior), and the cowslip 
(Primula veris). For all practical purposes we may regard 
these three forms as distinct species; and it will he seen 
that the polyanthus is the second of the series. The oxlip 
differs from the cowslip in having a shorter and stouter 
stem, and a broader and flatter corolla—qualities that 
commend it to the attention of the florist, who does not 
fail to note also that it is delightfully variable, and when 
well grown will continually reward him with new colours 
and distinctive markings. Thomson, inchis “ Spring,” 
speaks of-- E 

* The polyanthus of unnumber d dyes.” 
In the Midsummer Nights Dream, Shakespeare makes 
special reference to the red spots that adorn the centre of 
the cowslip, in the merry song “ The Fairy? (act ii., sc. 1). 
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Pentstemon gentianoides. 


_HE pentstemon has no his- 
tory, and it would bea trying 
task to find a sonnet in praise 
of its beauty, for if there be 
one in existence it must be 
buried deep in the recesses 
of unknown literature. The 
generic name affords a. rare 
example of common sense in 
botanical nomenclature. It 
tells us that the flower has 
five stamens, such being the ` 
exact meaning of pent-ste- 
mon. It is unfortunate, 
perhaps, for such a charming 
and peculiarly useful flower 
to be of American origin, and 

Y introduced to Europe: only 

: within the present century. 

It is thus separated from the superstitions and fancies 

and usages that render certain flowers famous in literature 

and art, and bring them into the very midst of our 
domestie sympathies and affections. What a history, 


for example, has the violet! That has been from the 


?D 
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beginning of the world flowering by the wayside, in the 
midst of observant and imaginative men, and they have 
woven it into the web of their social relations so com- 
pletely that it is not only a familiar flower, but a symbol 
of deep significance, and an emblem, too, of many thoughts 
and virtues. The pentstemon is a new flower from the 
new world; that is to say, it was created at the same 
time as the violet, but has quite lately been discovered, 
and perhaps there is needed the observation of centuries to 
create a history for it and make it a representative of feel- 
ings and fancies of the tender kind that usually underlie a 
genuine love of flowers. ; 

Two or three species of pentstemon were known to 
English gardens at the close of the last century, but the 
majority of the kinds that have obtained favour have been 
in the country only some fifty years or so. The most 
important is P. gentianoides, introduced from Mexico in 
1846, as from this a considerable proportion of the cul- 
tivated varieties have been obtained by crossing with 
P. colaa, introduced in 1835, and P. diffusum, introduced 
in 1826. There are about fifty species known, and all of 
them are located in the central and southern parts of the 

` United States and the more temperate parts of Mexico. 
In addition to the three just named it may be proper 
to méntion, as worthy of attention, P. acuminatus, with 
“reddish - purple flowers; P. Wrighti, with flowers rosy 


carmine; and P. speciosus, with fine flowers, which are , 


usually of a rich blue colour, but are liable to variation. 
The colours that prevail in the pentstemons are shades of 
red, blue, rose, carmine, and white; there is somewhat of 
a tendency to the production of ineffective shades of colour 


when the species are crossed and seedlings are raised in. 
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quantity. But the ineffective kinds are easily got rid of 
by the simple process of destroying them; and when the 
seedlings are judiciously selected, we have as the result 
a race of flowers resplendent in beauty, and of immense 
interest because of their never-ending variations. To 
the florist one great source of charm is this ten 
variation. It matters not how beautiful a flower may be 
in its original state if it refuses to undergo modifications 
when cultivated. The great hope of the florist is to work 
changes on the types that nature offers to his notice, and 
when he finds this cannot be done his interest is dimi- 


dency to 


` nished; and, in fact, there is no such thing as a “ florists. 


flower? that is everywhere and always alike. The very 
essence of floriculture is to be found in floral mutation, 
although theré must be something more than that to 
ensure for any flower a lasting popularity. The pentstemon 
varies delightfully, hence there is great pleasure to be 
found in raising seedlings, and the few who have hitherto 
practised this system have had a great run of good luck in 
securing varieties of fine character aud good constitution. 
The pentstemon belongs to the section of Figworts 
(Scrophularinee), and has for near relations the calceolaria, 
schizanthus, verbascum, antirrhinum, paulownia, chelone, 
digitalis, and mimulus—a most interesting lot, but as 
regards their qualities rather suspicious, and but rarely 
of any important use either in medicine or the arts. ‘The 
best known in respect of utility is the foxglove (digitalis), 
which affords a powerful drug, and may properly rank as 
the finest of all our British wild flowers. It is sometimes 
spoken of as the British gloxinia and the British pentste- 
mon, and in the range of the colouring of its flowers it 
comes near to the beautiful plant before us. 
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"The pentstemon requires a rich deep soil and an open 


' sunny situation to ensure @ full display of its beauties. 


It is a thirsty plant, and therefore in dry weather should 


be liberally supplied with water. 

The best way to ensure a fine show of flowers is to 
purchase named varieties, and to raise a fresh stock of 
plants every year by striking cuttings in August and 
September. These should be kept in a frame or pit through 
the winter, and be planted out in April and May where 
they are to flower. Speaking generally, the treatment 
given to bedding enleeolarias will suit them perfectly. 
When grown from seed, the seed should be sown in 
February, and have the help of a gentle hot-bed to start 
them. The plants may be brought on in a cold frame, 
and put out in beds in the month of May. 
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DOUBLE PRIMROSE. 


Primula vulgaris var. 


Y the ridiculous title Primula 
ZW vulgaris var. you are to ^ 
understand that the plant 
before you is a. garden 
variety of the common yel- 
low primrose. That being 
settled, we hereby record 
that the variety figured is 
in some gardens labelled 
* Alfred Dumesnil;” and 
assuredly it deserves a label. 
Primroses, single and double, 
are the most familiar of 
garden flowers, but they are 
coy beauties, and require 
coaxing. The happy ap- 
pearance of the primroses 
AE in gardens will suggest to 

pare the uninitiated that it is 
2 most easy Lm to manage them. Well, so it is, dm à 


the conditions are favourable, for, in fact, they ma 

their own affairs with the most perfect success imaginable. 
But they are, we repeat, coy beauties, and one reason 
why you see them looking happy in gardens is that when 
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they are unhappy they shuffle off their mortal coil very 
quickly, and are thereafter not seen at all. 

. There are fully thirty garden varieties ‘of . primroses 

* Worth growing, comprising single and double flowers of all 

colours except true blue. They are all beautiful, but.the 

double white, double lilac, and double red are exquisitely 

lovely, and worth any amount of trouble to insure a free 

growth and a perfect bloom. But observe, further, that 

they require a deep moist loamy soil, a partially-shaded 


* situation, and to be often looked at, or they will not 


thrive. It must be remembered, also, that these flowers 
réquire'a comparatively pure ‘air. They are not town 
flowers, and. therefore in-a town garden one rosy pyre- 
thrum is worth fifty primroses, whether single or double. 
But not a poor soil, not a smoky atmosphere, not a full 
blaze of summer sun is so decidedly deadly, to these plants 
as dryness at the root. A dry soil is: falto them, and 
therefore when there is any doubt about.th i 


doing: well, 
be careful to water them freely all throtgh:the summer 
season. As remarked before, they require a deep moist 
loamy soil, but they will thrive in clay, sand, or peat, if in 
the original arrangements it is kept in mind that a free 
rooting ground and constant moisture are essential. If you 
propose to grow these plants on poor sand or stubborn 
clay, you have but to dig deep, break up the staple well 
and mix with it a liberal allowance of fat manure, and the 
rest is easy. They must have food, they like shade and 
„moisture, and when quite happy in their circumstances 
fligy grow “ like weeds.” : 
The multiplication of the choicer kinds of primroses is 
effected by division, and the months of May and June are 
the most suitable for the operation, because there is a long 
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growing season before the plants to enable them to become 
established before they are called upon to make a show of 
flowers. But there is great danger of the destruction of - 
the stock when inexperienced cultivators divide their plants 
in summer, and. our advice to all such is to leave them un- 
disturbed until they become large thriving clumps, and then 
to divide them in the month of August. In the meantime 


. give them liberal supplies of water in dry weather, and if 


the soil is known to be somewhat poor, give weak liquid 
manure once a week all through the growing season. Be 
not alarmed at the fast growth of the leaves, for in propor- 
tion to the leaf-growth in summer will be the splendour 
of the flowers in the succeeding spring. All the hardy 
primulas are happy on the lower shelves of a good rockery, 
but our Primula vulgaris in all its forms is a border flower 
ifneed be, though best at home in the shady parts of a 
half-wild garden where foxgloves, and large-leaved saxi- 
frages, and Solomon's seal, and day lilies are at home, with 
perhaps glorious tufts of male fern and lady fern, and royal 
Osmund, and the most delicious Ziguisetum sylvaticum. 

The primrose was always dear to the sentimental, and 
has been well cared for by the poets. Well indeed is its 
advent described in Kirke White’s poem beginning— : 

* Wild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine; 


Was nursed in whirling storms 
And cradled in the winds." 


Then there is Mrs. Hemans’s poem, of which this is the 
first stanza :— 
& I saw it in my evening walk— 
A little lonely flower ; 
Under a hollow bank it grew, 
Deep ina mossy bower.” 


Ly 
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Clare’s cheerful lines begin with a welcome that touches 


the heart of every: reader— 
ET . « Welcome, pale pri: rose ! starting up between 
z a Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that strew 
> The lawn, the wood, and spinney through, 
Mid creeping moss, and ivy’s darker green.” 
And, to give one more quotation, there are Herrick's lovely 
lines to primroses filled with morning dew— 


“Why do you weep? Cuan tears 
Speak grief in you 
Who were but born 
Just as the modest morn 
Teem'd her refreshing dew?” 


à : ^ : 
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Geranium sangnincum. 


MONGST the many British 
) plants -that have found a 
permanent home in the gar- 
den, none is more worthy of 
it than this. A happy tourist 
who may trouble to keep his 
eyes open while riding by 
rail from Furness to White- 
haven may obtain without 
cost a good practical lesson. 
on the cultivation of this 
beauty. On nearing St. Bees 
there will be seen in the 
months of July and August 
vast sheets of crimson flowers, 
in some places running up 
into the sandhills, in others 
coming down to the railway line, and actually touching 
the rails themselves. The intensity of the colour of 
~ these flowers and their exceeding profusion constitute a 
‘great surprise for one versed in plants, but not often 
privileged to see Geranium sanguineum in its highest state . 

of development. 
And this lesson is of larger value than may at first 

E 
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appear. Fully nine-tenths of all the smaller flowering 
plants that are prized in gardens belong to sandy, cal- 
careous, or peaty soils. A very small proportion, and 
those of a somewhat rank habit of growth, belong to 
the heavy loams and the deep clays. Those smaller plants 


with large and lustrous flowers love light, moisture, pure - 


air, a free soil, in which their roots can run freely ; but 
stagnant- moisture at their roots and a pasty soil are 
` unfavourable to their. full development, and sometimes 
forbid them to live. Thus we have explained to us 
that in the London garden, and in any other garden 


where the soil is heavy and damp, and the atmos- - 


phere particularly impure, this crimson geranium be- 
comes rank in growth, and produces but few and pale- 
coloured flowers. And the final lesson, for the present, 
is, that in forming rockeries for suth.plants, we must 
insure perfect drainage, so that the soit may never be 
water-logged ; and provide for the principal bulk of the 
smaller plants a soil consisting of sandy. loam, mere 
siliceous grit being in many cases necessary to their 
well-being. 

Our wild geraniums are a pretty lot, and find favour 
with the cultivators of rustic plants. In the books the 
geraniums are classed as crane’s-bills, to distinguish them 
from pelargoniums, which are stork’s-bills, and the 
erodiums, which have heron’s-bills; these descriptive names 
referring to the resemblance of the seeds to the long- 
pointed bill of a bird. The dusky crane’s-bill (Geranium 
pheun), the knotty crane’s-bill (G. nodosum), the meadow 
crane’s-bill (G. pratense), and the shining crane’s-bill 
(G. lucidum) axe all good garden plants, the last but 
one in the list being remarkably handsome when well 
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grown. The meadow erane's-bill loves a rich damp soil, 
and is often semi-aquatic. One of the best places in 
the world to see it in perfection is Darley Dale, Derby- 


shire; but it is more often seen in the Yorkshire dales, 


and is not uncommon in Cumberland. The smaller and 
more alpine-habited crane’s-bills, like the crimson one that 
gives occasion for these remarks, require a sandy and stony 
soil. The shining erane's-bill is often seen on ruins and 
cottage roofs, showing how it loves a dry situation. 
The Herb-Robert (G. Robertianum) is of similar habit, 
loving the rocks, and making a most delicate display of 
colour on them. Š 

Amongst the hardy geraniums that may be added 
to the foregoing to make a small and interesting col- 
lection, the following are of special value for their 
beauty :—The grey crane’s-bill (G. cinereum), the iberian 
(G. ibericum), the long-rooted (G. macrorhizum), Lambert’s 
(G. Lamberti), the broad-petalled (G. platypetalum), and 
the striped (G. striatum). These are all showy plants of 
accommodating constitution, thriving best in deep sandy 
loam. The best geranium for London is probably the 
white-flowering (G. aconitifolium), which forms a stout’ 
bush, and flowers abundantly. 

A selection of erodiums should come in here, for whoever 
caves to grow one lot will not the less care to grow the 
other. The best of them for the garden are the showy 
heron’s-bill (Hrodium manescavi), the fairy heron’s-bill, 
(E. Reichardi), the Roman (F. romanum), the rock (F. 
petreum), and the caraway-leaved (F. caruifolium). These 
require, like the last-named group, a dry sandy or cal- 
careous soil, and full exposure to air and sunshine. 

The amateur who has become interested in the hardy 
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geraniums will in due time sigh for-hardy pelargoniums, 
and it happens that there is one that may be so called, 
for it is a frame plant in London, but will endure the 


winter in the open border in favourable. parts of - 


Devonshire and Cornwall. This is Pelargonium endli- 
cherianum, a Very. interesting plant with distinctive 
leafage, and curious flowers that appear to have but two 
petals, for the remaining three are so small as to he prac- 
tically invisible. A genuine lover of plants will find 
much to interest him in the ways and manners of this 
hardy pelargonium. There is yet another that is so nearly 
hardy. that "frame-culture will generally suffice for it, and 
as regards interest it surpasses the one just named. It is 
Pelargonium triste, the melancholy stork’s-bill, the flowers 
of which are fragrant at night only.5& 
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GARDEN AVENS. 
. Potentilla alpestris. : 


NDER the genus Geum a: 
garden avensshould certainly 
be ranked, but this, though 
very nearly. allied, is not 
strictly an. avens, but a 
cinquefoil, and its botanical 
name is Potentilla alpestris, 
' otherwise the orange alpine 
*--einquefoil, occasionally re- 

gistered as Potentilla salis- 

burgensis. It is also known 
. as the mountain cinquefoil, 

and may be looked for hope- 

fully on mountains in the 

north of England and North 

Wales, and on the Breadal- 
NS a "^: bane and Clova mountains in 
es SESW Scotland. -Where it occurs 
there will usually also be found the smaller spring cinquefoil, 
Potentilla verna, a very variable plant, which is often so 
like this P. alpesiris that by many botanists the two are 
considered as forms of- one and the same species. They 
are proper plants for the garden, and more especially for 
the rockery, needing always. a moist soil and a sunny 
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situation. The indented petals, the acute segments of the 
ealyx—which sometimes exceed the length of the petals— 
the five-divided root-leaves, and three-divided stem-lenves, 
are signs by which this pretty plant may be known, and 
of which P. verna may be regarded as a small edition, 
Another near relation is Potentilla dnserina, or goose- 
grass, n most beautiful plant, that geese have the good 
sense to appreciate, for they eat it, as the books say, 
“with avidity.” The roots of this potentilla have been 
eaten as bread in times of scarcity in Northern Europe, 
and in places where the plant grows with vigour they are 
worth cooking as a table vegetable. Asa garden plant 
Potentilla anserina has considerable merit; its silvery 
leaves are beautiful, and the yellow flowers are peculiar 
in texture, and their colour singularly pure. Potentilla 
splendens and P. gracilis closely resemble P. alpestris. 
Having thus stumbled into the midst of the poten- 
tillas, we shall embrace the opportunity to recommend 
P. pyrenaica, a fine plant, bearing golden flowers; 
P. nitida, a silvery-lenved plant with extremely pretty 
rose-coloured flowers; and P. calabrica, also silvery- 
leaved with yellow flowers. But the glory of this family 
is P. atrosanguinea, the blood-red cinquefoil, “that the 
florists have toyed with until they have secured many 
showy varieties with scarlet, crimson, orange, and purple- 
coloured flowers of the most brilliant character, and all 
of them adapted for growing in the common border. The 
common avens, or Herb-Bennet, of the Englisli woods, 
Geum urbanum, although not good enough for the 
garden, bears a near resemblance to the plant before us. 
At certain times it is decidedly pretty, but its petals 
fall so soon that, unless we see it in a certain state of 
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freshness, which lasts but a short time, we fail to find 
the attractions which appear to have satisfied the plant- 
collectors of a former age. Its seeds are usually more 
conspicuous than its flowers, in consequence of the awns 
that bristle around the tiny ball. What it lacks in 
beauty it makes amends for in sanctity, for the Herb- 
Bennet, or Benedicta, was a favourite subject with 
sculptors and painters engaged in church decoration. Its 
importance arose out of the belief, as stated in “ Ortis 
Sanitatis,” that “where the root is in the house the 
devil can do nothing, and flies from it; wherefore it 
is blessed above all other herbs.” ‘Naturally, this came 
to be one of the amulet plants, that protected its wearer 
against ‘ venomous beastes.” The legend of St. Benedict 
sets forth that a wicked monk offered the saint a glass 
of poisoned wine for the purpose of destroying him. But 
the saint blessed the wine, and the poison, being a sort 
of devil, flew out of it with such force that the glass . 
was shivered to pieces. Those who cannot refer to “ Ortis 
Sanitatis,” which is a scarce old book, may have at hand 
Mrs. Jameson’s “ Monastic Orders,” wherein will be found 
the story of St. Benedict. 

It is singular that in the arrangement of the rosaceous 
order that prevails, the geums and potentillas come 
between the brambles and the roses, being separated 
from the spireas, to which, in general. conformation, they 
are so nearly allied. Not far removed is a plant that 
bears a strong likeness to a potentilla, both in its divided 
leaves and yellow flowers. "This is the agrimony, a wood- 
land plant of considerable interest, and not without beauty, 
insomuch that if it chances to make an appearance in 
the garden one has not the courage to pull it out. This 
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also was a plant of renown for its virtues, and is now 
ght as an ingredient for herb-tea. The problem for 
the young botanist is to establish to his own perfect satis- 
faction its relation to the roses, and then to trace out the 
several connecting links, and the signs that separate them. 
The white cinquefoil (P. alba) and the creeping cinque- 
foil (P. replans) may be added to the list of desiderata 
for the rockery; but, as remarked above, the florists’ sec- 
tion of P. atrosanguinea are those that will contribute 
most forcibly to’ the glory of the garden, for they are 
among the very best of border plants. A selection of the 
most showy should include the following :—-lurora plena, 
double orange; Dr. Audry, orange and scarlet; Coccinea, 
crimson; Z/opwoodiaua, white and pink ; Lusiguis, yellow ; 
Louis- Van Houlle, crimson; Russelliana, scarlet; and 
Sudbury Gem, crimson. They are so cheap, and make 
such a brilliant. show,. that a special. compartment may be 
devoted to them advantageously, in which case a larger 
collection would be required than those named above. 


sou; 
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THE RANUNCULUS. 


M Ranunculus Asiaticus. 


SEASHION may be allied to folly, 
Saras but it is often the concrete 
expression of inevitable cir-. 
cumstances. Flowers become 
fashionable, and after a time 
they become unfashionable, 
and in certain particular cases 
that have been inquired into 
it was discovered that the de- 
termining cause was nob to 
be found in man so much as 
in nature. When for several 
years in succession certain 
flowers have, through unfa- 
vourable weather, failed to re- 
ward their cultivators and 
admirers, those same flowers 
have gone out of fashion, 
although what we properly 
understand as fashion had 
little or nothing to do with 


first disfigures the plant and finally destroys it. The 
ag d 
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grand double dahlias have been out of fashion, owing to 
a series of cold summers; but in the year 1881, when it 
was thought the single dahlias were alone worthy of 
attention, the grand old double flowers came forth in 
such splendour that at one of the exhibitions where 


myriads of the single flowers were on view, very few . 


persons saw them because of the superior attractions of 
the older and nobler varieties that had acquired historie 
renown as the most resplendent of ail the autumnal 
flowers: 

It must be confessed that the ranunculus is at the 
present time not a fashionable flower, for in truth it is 
comparatively unknown in its proper character to the 
race of modern florists. But its day may come again, 
and when it is once more seen in a state of high develop- 
ment as a familiar garden flower, people will ask how it 
“could happen that such a “gem of purest ray serene a 
could lose its hold upon popular affection. through a whole 
series of years. And the question is syorth asking now, 
for there is no flower known to cultivators that so com- 
pletely satisfies the requirements of the floral canons as the 
ranunculus. The dahlia may rank next to it in respect of 
technical merit, but the refinement of the ranunculus is 
unique, and its range of variety almost boundless ; and 
it needs no costly appliances for its most perfect culti- 
vation. 

This: flower was cultivated in the East for centuries 
before it became known in Northern Europe. The Dutch 
first became possessed of it; from them, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, our florists obtained it; and thus it 
was known just in time'to have a proper place in the 
works of Turner and Gerarde and Parkinson. The 
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British growers soon outsped the Dutchmen in the pro- 
duction of fine varieties, as they have done also in the 
case of the anemone, tulip, and other famous flowers for 
which they have been indebted to Holland in tho first 
instance. Fifty years ago there were in cultivation fully 
a thousand named varieties; indeed, Maddock catalogued 
eight hundred. Twenty years ago the fullest catalogue 
current contained only three hundred, and at the present 
time when we meet with a trade list it comprises a few 
dozen only, or perhaps less than a score. 

But as there are as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it, so’ the amateur who will labour earnestly in 
raising seedling ranuneuluses may soon become possessed 
of a race of first-class flowers, answering in “ properties” 
to the severest requirements of the florists. The seed 
should be sown in January, in boxes of sweet loamy soil 
without manure, and the boxes should be kept in a frame 
or a cool greenhouse. The plants should appear in about 
six weeks. They require only ordinary attention as re- 
gards watering and so forth, but they will not endure 
neglect, and it is of great importance to let them have 
plenty of air and light from the first, to insure perfect 
hardiness. When the leaves die down in July, the bulbs 
are to be sifted out and stored away in dry sand. ` 

The roots (or tubers), whether purchased or raised 
from seed, should be planted out in. November in gardens 
that are well drained and remote from towns; but where 
the soil is damp or there is much coal-smoke, it is best 
not to plant them out until February, so that there shall 
be no growth above ground until the spring is somewhat 
advanced. A deep loam suits the flower better than any 
other soil, and the roots should be planted only two 
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inches deep; and as regards distance it is a good rule to 
put them five inches apart each way, and of course alter- 
nating throughout the bed. For display irrespective of 
. high quality, the cheap turban ranuneuluses are invaluable, 
‘and a5 hardy as any choico flowers known to our gardens. 
“It is a matter of considerable importance that the 
‘Asiatic ranunculus, in all its many varicties, comes so nearly 
trúc, from seed that to reproduce the finest sorts quickly and 


in quantity is altogether an easy matter. It must always - 


be borne in mind, however, that the plant is somewhat 
peculiar in constitution. Tt needs a deep strong soil, and 
ihe bed should be mulched in spring with fat manure. 
Drought is death to it, and, therefore during dry hot 
weather the water-pot must be used freely. And, finally, 
the roots require a season of decided rest? Both the seed 
and the roots possess an enduring vitality, and may be 
kept two years without detriment. Buisye do not advise 
putting any plant to such a strain; it is sufficient to know 
what is possible in the case of an emergency. 
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THE CORONILLA. 


Coronilla glauca. 


CLASS window flowers are 
not so easily found as may ‘be 
supposed by those who have 
never had to look for them; 
but this coronilla is the very 
type of what a window-plant 
should be, not only in appear- 
ance, but in habit. It is ever- 
green, and almost always grow- 
ing. It flowers twice in the year 
when thoroughly well managed. 
It may become a“ patrician tree” 
or a “family heirloom.” In 
other words, the same plant may 
be preserved for any number of 
years, and be handed down from 
generation to generation; and that is 
EDEN an important point in the character of 
a genuine window-plant. 

The treatment of this useful: plant is precisely the 
same as the so-called “genista,” or “broom,” that the 
gardeners know as Cytisus racemosus; but the coronilla 
is a trifle hardier, and will bear rough usage patiently; 
“and it may be fairly said that whoever fails to keep it for 
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some years, and to have at least one display of its flowers 
annually, either has very much to learn in the way of 
plant-growing, or is wanting in genuine love for plants. 
There are many who say they * love flowers ;” there are 
comparatively few who know what the expression should 
imply. 

The glaucous coronilla, like the golden greenhouse 
broom, is a free-growing shrub that attains to considerable 
dimensions if encouraged to grow and kept from harm in 
the winter. Severe frost will certainly kill it, but a light 
frost will do it no harm; and it may be exposed to the 
weather with advantage certainly during about eight 
months of the year. To obtain young plants, cuttings 
may be struck at almost any time, but with the greatest 
certainty in the summer. Young shoots should be 
selected, as the hard wood does not serve the purpose. 
If dibbled into. sandy soil and pressed firm, and covered 
with a bell-glass, they soon form roots, and may then be 
potted into small pots in any light loamy soil. When 
the small pots are filled with roots, the plants should be 

shifted into pots one size larger, and in these they should 
remain for the winter, and the proper place for them then 
is a light airy greenhouse. 

These shrubs are very accommodating. They will 
thrive in peat or loam, but the soil should be substantial, 
and there should be about a sixth part of sand added, and 
there may be added also about a fourth or fifth part of 
rotten hotbed manure. 

. "To make handsome specimens, they should be carefully 
pruned as soon as the flowering is over. This is intended 
to keep them in shape, and to prevent them becoming ` 
unreasonably large. But they will do as well without 
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pruning as with it, and if the shape and size are satis- 
factory, and some increase of size may be allowed, it is 
simply waste of time and waste of growth to prune them. 
Why, except for some sufficient reason, destroy one scrap 
of any plant that nature has laboured through a whole 
year—perhaps through many years—to produce for you? 
However, having pruned them, turn them out of the pots, 
remove some of the old soil, and re-pot in clean pots of 
the same size, and do not disturb them again until they 
are growing freely. Then shift them into pots one size 
larger. Thus, before the growing season is over you will 
have promoted a free growth, and if this is well ripened 
by sunshine and fresh air, and a slight diminution of the 
water supply, a grand display of flowers will be seen in 
due time. 

It was our good fortune to have for many years some 
fine plants of coronilla and cytisus. They had the most 
simple treatment; they were always in perfect health, and 
they flowered superbly. When they grew somewhat too 
freely, we kept them two years in the same pots, without 
any fresh soil. But the routine treatment consisted in 
turning them out of their pots in the month of April, 
and removing some of the old soil, and putting them back 
into the same pots, or into pots one size larger, and fill- 
ing in with a mixture of equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, 
and rotten hotbed manure. They were in the open air, 
on beds of coal-ashes, all the summer, and they usually 
flowered in spring and in autumn, the spring bloom being 
the most abundant. 

A: coronilla is of necessity a garland flower or a flower 
dedicated to the glory of the rustic hero, with which he 
shall be crowned as with a crown of gold. In the com- 
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fortable country towns where window flowers aré much 
better managed than in any of our great cities, the glaucous 
coronilla is called the seven-leaved crown; and there is a 
companion plant, equally prized with it, the C. valentina, 
which is called the nine-leaved crown. A somewhat com- 
mon garden shrub in France, but not often seen in this. 
eountry, is the scorpion senna (C. emerus), which flowers 
in April. This has been employed to furnish a dye that 
was at one time valued as a substitute for indigo. But 
vegetable dyes are at a discount, and even indigo may be 
superseded by coal-tar. 

The coronilla may have enjoyed fame as a garland 
flower, but its name represents the likeness to a garland or 
crown that is seen in the disposition of its flowers. 
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YELLOW 
COLUMBINE. 


Aguilegia leptoceras. 


closely allied in one genus, but 
comprising all the primary colours 
as well as their secondary and 
tertiary shades. We have colum- 
* bines red, blue, and yellow, as we 
* have tropeolums, leschenaultias, 
and  primulas. The beautiful 
Aquilegia  leploceras, also known 
as Aquilegia chrysantha, is a native 
of New Mexicoand Arizona. Pro- 
fessor Gray is not in accord with 
Sir J. D. Hooker as regards the 
technical botany of the plant. 
The former regards A. chrysantha 
as a species, the latter regards it 
as a variety of A. Jeptoceras. The last-named is commonly 
met with blue and white, but Nuttall, its discoverer, 
calls it ochroleucous. It is figured in the “ Botanical 
Magazine,” £. 4407, and the plant before us is figured as - 
A. L. chrysantha in the same work, t. 6073. A comparison 
of the figures justifies the view of Sir J. D. Hooker, the 
main difference between the two being that our present 
aq - 
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plant has longer spurs and a deeper yellow colour than the 
older A. Zeptoceras. 
From this lovely yellow columbine that expert florist, - 
' Mr. Douglas, has obtained a series of hybrids of many 
shades of colour, and for the most part characterised by 
long spurs, all of them extremely beautiful. Ile appears 
to have crossed them in all possible ways with other 
species, and some of the hybrids have characters that might 
be deemed specific. They are all hardy, and they may all 
be raised from seed; and they are as worthy of specimen 
cultivation for exhibition purposes as any of the hardy 
plants in our gardens. Moreover, they are sweet-scented, 
which adds to their value considerably. 
To raise any of the columbines from seed is a very 
ensy task. The seed should be sown in pans or boxes, 
àtled with light rich soil, in the months of April, May, or 
June. The proper place for the pans or boxes is a cold 
frame, where they should be kept moist and dark until the 
plants appear, from which time they should have air and 
light abundantly. When one or two inches high they 
should be pricked oùt into other boxes, to give them more 
room. A bed in a frame, or even a prepared place on an 
open border, may be more convenient for the purpose ; and 
in any case they must be kept hardy by exposure, although 
it will be prudent to watch them, that they may not suffer 
from drought, and not less important, to save them from 
` being devoured by slugs, which appear to be always ready 
at hand to sweep off all sorts of plants newly put out from 
frames. When quite strong in these quarters, say from the 
middle of August to the middle of September, they should 
all be planted out where they are required to flower the 
next year, If managed with reasonable care, they will 
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` 


endure unhurt any amount of winter frost, and will flower 
gaily when the proper time arrives. In the dreadful — 
winter of 1880-81 we had many plants of A. chrysantha 
in an open border, but the frost that killed the golden 
euonymus and the bay laurel did not harm these yellow 
columbines. ; 

To obtain stock by division of the plants is a somewhat 
delicate process, and should not be resorted to so long as 
there is a prospect of obtaining seed. The best time to 
divide the plants is when they first show signs of new 
growth in spring. They must then be taken up, and care- 
fully cut through, a certain number of uninjured roots 
being secured with each portion. These pieces should be 
potted in the smallest pots that will hold them, and the 
soil employed should be a mixture of peat and sharp sand, 
in about equal proportions, well mixed together, or a good 
loam, with sand added in the proportion of one-half, or even 
two-thirds. If carefully potted and kept for a few weeks 
in a frame, every scrap will make a plant. When the pots 
are filled with roots, the plants may be turned out into the 
border where they are to remain, or they may be shifted into 
larger pots, and have a further nursing. In any case they 
must have abundance of air and light to make them stout 
and strong. When old stocks are cut up in this way, it is 
good policy to nip out the subsequent flower-spikes as soon 


„as they appear, for it is too hard upon a poor plant to be 


chopped up and to be expected to flower in the same season. 
If it is not convenient to divide in spring, it may be done 
in August, in which case the stock should be wintered under 
glass. The following are the best amongst many species 
of Aquilegias—4. Jeptoceras, pale blue, grey, primrose, 
orange, and yellow; 4. alpina, blue; A. cerulea, delicate 
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blue and white, exquisitely beautiful; 4. canadense, scarlet 
and yellow; Æ. fragrans, rosy flesh or light purple, sweet- 
scented; A. glandulosa, rich blue, a grand plant; 4. Skinneri, 
red-tipped yellow, worth having, but scarcely desirable in 
a small collection; 4. Culifornica, orange scarlet, a fine 
plant; A. drachyceras, full azure blue, with yellow crescents 
in the centre, curious and beautiful ; 4. vulgaris, variously 
coloured and well known, both with single and double 
flowers, as a most familiar garden plant. It is figured 
in the First Series, p. 93. 
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TANSY. 
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the Athanasia of Olympus. 
flight to settle the etymology of this cottage garden herb, 
that to-day gives flavour (and a very unpleasant flavour) 
to a pudding, and to-morrow is employed to make a 
nauseous draught which ranks in fame with salts and 
-senna as an agony incidental to the spring-time of our 


THE TANSY. 


Tanacetum vulgare, 


;BVIOUS etymologies, as we 


observed while discussing 
the origin of the name 
*snowdrop," are, indeed, 
sometimes right, but they 
are wrong often enough to - 
prove the foll of any 
gencral declaration. How 
very Teutonic does the 
word “tansy”. appear to 
the casual eye, and how 
very far from the tongue 
of the Teuton is its begin- 
ning in the verbal world! 
Although a bitter plant, it 
bears no relation by name 
to the process of tanning, 
but represents in reality 
Thus we must make a lofty 
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mortal life, when bitters are bitter indeed. It is a fact, 
for which there is abundant book evidence, that tansy 
was sold as athanasia, and it. acquired that name from 
the supposition: that a plant was employed by the gods 
to render favoured mortals immortal, and fit society for 
the celestial highnesses by whom human destinies were 
governed. King Jupiter said to Mercury, “Take away 


this Ganymede ; give him a draught of athanasia to render , 


him immortal, and bring him back to serve here as cup- 
bearer? You will find the story in Lucian. It is only 
necessary to knock out the first letter, and the name is 
seen to be fully prepared for degradation ; in fact, that 
small change starts it on the journey down the steep sides 
of Olympus into the smoky valleys where mortal men are 
to be found. The botanical name Tfacetwm is quite 
modern, and gives one the idea of a grc mass of tansy. 


Thus with the name of the plant we are quite out of the . 


region of common sense. 

For garden use, tansy ranks with golden rod and other 
such second-rate plants. Nevertheless a mass of tansy in 
flower is a fine sight in its way even in a garden ; but when 
met with by the seaside, or in some half-wild waste where 
it has been long undisturbed, it may be described as noble, 
for the foliage is peculiarly rich, while the golden buttons 
glitter gloriously in the sunshine. Asa garden plant, how- 
ever, the tansy rises high above the commonplace, for it has 
enjoyed a degree of fame in connection with the so-called 
leaf bedding” that has been in fashion of late years, 
since its delicious tone of green gives relie to the purple, 
bronze, and golden leafage of other and less hardy plants 
that are in request for planting in masses. The common 
tansy answers for this purpose fairly well; but a variety 
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known as erispus is far better. This variety is of dwarf 

compaet growth, and the colour of the leaves is brilliant 
emerald green; they are most elegantly cut, and delicately 
crisped and frizzled. To insure full appreciation of the- 
beauty of this variety we should have to represent it as rare 
and costly ; in which case, were the declaration accepted as 
true, the plant would be regarded as wonderful and unique. 

But it is a hard task to work up a rapture about the quali- 
ties of anything that is “common,” and so we shall close 
this paragraph. by saying that the variety crispum should 
not be allowed to flower, and that each plant should be 
somewhat isolated, so as to display its beauties advan- 
tageously, for when overcrowded these do not properly 
appear. 2 

Tansy puddings, tansy cakes, and tansy, omelettes are, 
perhaps, out of fashion. But they were certainly relished 
in days gone by, for Gerarde speaks of them as “ plea- 
sant in taste,” and he recommends tansy sweetmeats as 
an especial thing against the gout, if every day for a 
certain space a reasonable quantitie thereof he eaten 
fasting.” ; 

One of the most curious uses of the plant in olden 
times, perhaps, was that of rubbing it on joints of meat 
to prevent the attacks of flies; but how the flavour that 
was thereby imparted to the meat was got rid of we do 
not know. Perhaps, as the plant was commonly used in 
cookery, a tansy-flavoured joint of meat was always wel- 
come, as in some parts of Europe it is customary to insert 
a clove of garlic in the top end of a leg of mutton, that 
in the process of cooking the entire joint may acquire the 
flavour of the vegetable that it is almost a sin to think of 
in polite society. 
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Here is a picture of an old-fashioned garden with the 
tansy in full glory in the midst thereof :— 


«t And where the marjoram once, and sage, and rue, 
‘And balm, and mint, with curl’d-leaf parsley grew, 
And double marigolds, and silver thyme, 

And pumpkins ‘neath tho window climb ; 

And where I often, when a child, for hours 

Tried through the pales to got tho tempting flowers, 
As lady’s laces, everlasting peas, 
True-love-lies-bleeding, with the hearts-at-case, 
And golden rods, and tansy running high, 

That o'er the pale-tops smiled on passers-by.” 
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STAR OF 

BETHLEHEM. 
7 Ornithogalum umbellatum. 

HEN the great poet asked, 
* What's in a name?” he 
was speaking for Juliet. 
Had he spoken for him- 
self, we might deem him 
at the time of highest 
inspiration less prophetic 
than was his wont. In: 
truth there is much in a 
name, even in the name 
of “rose,” that illustrates 
the argument; but much 
more, perhaps in the 
name now before us. 
When the modest star of 
Bethlehem first acquired 
its pretty name there is 
none to tell, but it is an 


- old name, and the dearer perhaps for its antiquity. In 


Lyte’s “Dodoens ” (1578) it is described as the “ white felde 


.onyon," but with no allusion to the sacred story. The 


author records finding it in plenty in the neighbourhood 

of Malines, where we have ourselves gathered the flowers 

on the roadside, as we have in many other places in the Low 
2H -7 
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Countries, and particularly on the skirts o£ field-paths near 
Haarlem. But Dodoens comes near to the adoption of 
the familiar name when he describes the goat's-beard, or 
scorzonera. (also-called viper's grass), as “ starre of Hieru- 
salem? and ‘Joseph’s floure.” In Turner “ Herbal? 
we fail to find any mention of the plant, and to search 
in Clusius or Fuchsias would probably be waste of time. 
But in Gerarde’s * Herbal? six species of ornithogalum 
are set forth, as the “star of Hungary,” “the lesser 
. Spanish star,” the “star of Bethlehem,” “the great 

Arnbicke star-floure,” &e. Gerarde begins the story by. 
saying, “there be sundry sorts of wilde field Onions, 
called ‘Starres of Bethlehem,’ differing in stature, taste, 
and smell, as shall be declared.” Parkinson, both in the 
« Theater’? and the “ Paradisus” describes the plant cor- 
rectly, though briefly, regarding it as scarcely worthy 
of notice, clearly showing that familiarity had bred a con- 
tempt to which he, as a master botanist, should have been 
superior, not in favour of this plant merely, but with 
respect to even the humblest weed. : 

It would thus appear that the familiar name of this 
plant is of comparatively modern origin. Its meaning 
must be obvious to all, for the flower may be likened to a 
star, more especially when the green stripes on the outside 
are conspicuous ; and its association with Bethlehem as re- 
presenting the star that guided the Magi to the manger 
in which Jesus was born is not so extravagant as at first 
may appear. This plant is the ornithogalum, the bird’s 
milk-flower, and must have been compared with the milky 
secretion with which pigeons nourish their young, and 
thus it would be the dove's milk-flower. In common 
with many liliaceous plants, the roots are edible, and 
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were in ancient times eaten, both raw and couked. as. 
Dioscorides testificth. A very trivial blunder in ances 
or translating might convert dove's milk into dove's 
dung, and certain it is that Linneus and later writers 
have regarded. this plant as .the dove's dung, mentioned 
in the Second Book of Kings vi. 25: “And there was 
a great famine in Samaria: and, behold, they besieged 
it, until an ass's hend was sold for fourscore pieces of 
silver, and the fourth part of a cab (about half a pint) 
of dove’s dung for five pieces of silver.’ But we are 
not bound to suppose an error anywhere in the text, be- 
cause Dr. Royle, and before him Bochart, declare that 
*pigeon's dung” is a name in common use amongst the 
Arabs for vegetable substances. In Smith’s “Dictionary 
of the Bible? the Rev. William Drake says, “there 
seems good reason for taking this as a literal statement,” 
but adds that “the Arabs call the herb Kali sparrow's 
dung." My. Grindon, in his admirable work on “ Scrip- 
ture Botany,” regards the passage as referring to the chick- 
pea, which is the meanest kind of pulse: 

Let us return to the more agreeable subject of the 
place the plant has acquired by its familiar name in the 
midst of previous associations. It is the star of Bethlehem 
that shines amid the green herbage of the spring, and 
pleasantly promises that the summer is coming, just as the 
_ other heavenly star gave promise that the Sun of Righteous- 
ness would arise with healing in His wings. How fitting 
atheme for such a poet as Henry Kirke White, whose 
sympathies were ever tenderest towards holy things ! 

The species of ornithogalum are far too numerous for 
any moderate amateur to be justified in inspecting them. 
The best of those that may with safety be planted out 
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in the shady border are 0. umbellatum, O. pyrenaicun, 
midalis. The first will t thrive . under 


O. uulans, and O~ pyre 
the deepest shade of trees; but the others likes} Tigtlé* sun- 
on as 


shine. The second in the list is the I 
* Bath asparagus,” the flower-stems , “i 
cooked and served as a table vegetable: 
beautiful city of Bath. ES 
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THE IXIA. 
Ixia crateroides, 
XTAS and sparaxis differ by small 
1 tokens, but both require 
the same kind of cultiva- 
tion. They are natives of 
South Africa, and require 
more sunshine than we 
can order for them, even 
if we devote the best of our 
time to tapping the baro- 
meter. It has been the 
custom to speak of these 
flowers in a hushed sort of 
manner or in whispers, but 
there is nothing gained in 
that. It is as easy to 
insure a fine bloom of 
them as of hyacinths or 
tulips, but, generally speak- 
ing, they do not succeed 
as hardy bulbs in any part 
of Great Britain, but are hardy and prosperous in the 
Channel Islands, and more particularly in Guernsey. It 
follows, therefore, that they are better adapted for pot 
culture than for the open ground ; and the surest way to 
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enjoy them is to buy a new stock of bulbs, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, “corms,” every year, as by such means you 
insure a brilliant display at small cost of either money 
or labour. In Guernsey the sun-heat is sufficient to 
ripen the growth perfectly; and the bulb merchants obtain 
their annual supplies from thence, or from the south of 
France or Italy. It is the comparative coldness of the 
English summer that renders it difficult to flower the roots 
a second time; but this difficulty may be surmounted, and 
it is our business to show the way. 

For a pretty display of ixias and sparaxis we provide, 
in the month of September, a nice mixture of sweet leaf- 
mould one part, fibrous peat three parts, and silver sand 
two parts. A good sandy peat, containing a reasonable 
amount of fibre, will suffice without any admixture, but it is 
not everywhere to be had ready-made from Mother Earth. 
For all general purposes, five-inch pots, three to five roots - 
in a pot, will be the best rule as to sizes and numbers. 
But large pans, if somewhat shallow, are equally suitable. 


. In any case, it is-folly to spread the roots over a great 
space, and five in a five-inch pot will be none too many for 


a good head of bloom. Crock the pots with care, fill nearly 
full with the soil, and then place the bulbs, and cover them 
just enough to put them out of sight. The soil should be 
a little moist in the first instance, in which case there 
will be no necessity for giving water. But if the soil is 


* dry, give them one dose of water, and pack them all away 


in a cold frame; draw the light over, and leave them to 
manage their own affairs for.a little while. 

If kept safe from frost, with no more moisture than 
just suffices to encourage root-action, they will in due 
time put up their green spears, and show that they will 
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endeavour to do their duty. Now it is of very great 
importance not to give them much water, but at the same 
time they must not be quite dry. When there are visible 
signs of growth, remove the plants to a warm greenhouse, 
and increase the supplies of water as the growth advances, 
taking care always to avoid excess, and at the same time 
keeping them near the glass, and giving them as much air 
as is usually allowed in winter to plants tha& are known 
to be nearly hardy. As spring arrives the flowers will be 
showing ; they will require more liberal supplies of water, 
more air, and perhaps a little staking and tying to keep 
them in order nicely. Your reward is at hand, and the 
- beauty of the bloom will justify your endeavours. When 

the bloom is past, put the plants out of doors in a sunny 
situation on a bed of coal-ashes, and take care that you 
do not now neglect them. 

The leaves will die down soon after the flowers are past, 
and then there must be an end of watering. If it be a 
very hot summer, the ixias may be left alone to go quite 
dry, aud to roast into perfect ripeness, as in the hot sandy 
soil of their native fields is the proper course of events. 
But in a cool summer it will be good practice to take all 
the pots to a sunny greenhouse, and lay them on their sides, 
on any stage or shelf that can be spared, full in the sun. 

- Being, thus properly cooked, they will flower again, and ' 

you have but to shake them out about the middle or end 
of September, and re-pot them in fresh pots and fresh 
soil, to insure another bloom ; and so on from year to year, 
so long as you have patience to do justice to ixias. 

Now for another system in whieh pots are not required. 
Make up a bed of sandy peat under a south or west wall, 
and preferably next the wall of a hothouse. The bed 
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must be in a frame with lights; it must be well drained, 
and it must have a sunny exposure. Plant the roots in 
rows across, three inches apart ir 
six inches asunder. ‘This must be done in September or 
early in October. Give the least amount of water possible 
to be safe, but moisture the roots must have. Make use of 
the lights judiciously, giving air as often and as long as 
possible, and above all things taking care not to push the 
growth. You will in due time have a splendid bloom. 
And to speak the plain truth, to secure a good bloom is 
easy enough; the grand thing for the cultivator is to bloom 
the same roots a second time, a third time, a fourth time, 
and so on, and with each year’s growth to obtain a supply 
of offsets. Todo this you must encourage your plants to 
flower freely and to complete their leaf-growth, and then 
you must let them go quite dry, and put on the lights 


to help on the roasting process. EA 
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YELLOW JASMINE. 
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YELLOW JASMINE 


Jasminum revolutum. 


HOUGH somewhat common, 


this is not an `old plant, 
for it flowered for the first 
time in this country in the 
garden of the: Right Hon. 
Charles Long, at Bromley, in 
Kent, in the year 1814. The 
flowers then produced served 
for the first figure of it pub- 
lished, forming No. 1,731 of 
the Botanical Magazine, is- 
sued in the year 1815. The 
tree is a native of Northern 
India, but in general cha- 
racters comes near to the 
European J. fruticans and 
J. humile, which are useful 
border shrubs, producing yel- 
low flowers. 

In former notes on spe- 
cies of Jasminum we have 


( spoken of the fragrant white jasmine, the favourite of 
i g the family, and the winter-flowering species from China 
Z that has of Jate years proved quite hardy near London, 


T i E 
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though for some years it was grown in the greenhouse, 
as too tender for the open ground. This winter-flowering 
plant, Jasminum nudiflorum—so called because the flowers 
appear without any accompanying leaves—began to flower 
at Kew on the Ist of November, 1885, and continued 
flowering until the end of March, 1886. No one particu- 
lar tree was in flower during the whole of these five 
months, but some trees flowered early, some at mid-winter, 
and some in the dawn of spring, the aspect and degree of 
shelter being the chief determining causes of the difference. 


The fact appears worthy: of record, because frost and snow ` 


were not unknown in the winter when the facts were noted. 

The yellow jasmine reminds us of the great wealth of 
our gardens in flowering trees and shrubs. When we say 
“our gardens,” we are not unmindful of the poverty of 
many gardens, wherein the lilac and the laburnum divide 
between them all the honours that may be due to flowering 
trees. We have not a word of disparagement to say of 
either of these cheerful friends. They are hardy enough 
to manage their own affairs, and in return for the little 
space they occupy—oceasioning absolutely no trouble at all 
—they make return in harvests of delightful flowers. But 
there are other good things at command for the lovers of 
gardens who will be liberal in planting. As companions 
to the jasmine we have several species of. ornamental 
currants and gooseberries, such as Ribes aureum, with 
yellow flowers; R. speciosum, with crimson flowers, like 
miniature fuchsias; and R. niveum, with white flowers. 
At another turn we come upon the weigela or diervilla ; 
and if only one of this fine group can be accommodated, it 
should be the old Weigela rosea, which makes a grand 
bouquet of rosy flowers, sweetly shaded with white and 
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crimson in the “merry month of May.” It is not a 
violent transition to pass from this gay thing to the 
grander and more glorious Pyrus japonica—which it is 
the fashion now to class as a Cydonia—a tree that is worth 
having for its bright leafage, but is almost terrific in its 
splendour of crimson flowers when spring bursts upon us 
suddenly, and they all come out at once. But this good 
friend is everywhere so badly grown, being systematically 
crippled with the pruning-knife, that. not many people 
know it in proper character. There is, however, one per- 
fect specimen, in the garden of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Chiswick. It is a mountain of green, lighted 
with a thousand crimson fames in the month of 4: «11; 
and one reason of its exceeding massiveness and sp]-ndour 
is that it is never pruned at all. ; 

Mention of the laburnum should remind us that it 
belongs to the great family of papilionaceous plants, for in 
that family we find two magnificent garden trees, the rose 
acacia (Robinia hispida) and the Judas tree (Cercis sili- 
quastrum). The first produces a profuse leafage, and large 
"acemes of handsome purplish-rosy flowers. The second 
aas peculiar roundish leaves, and in early summer it is 
quite richly dotted with small flowers of an intensely rich 
crimson or carmine-tinted rose colour. These flowers 
appear on the young wood and the old wood alike; and 
sometimes we see them on the rough stem of tlic tree, as 
though.fixed there by some eccentric genius to deceive us. 
But it is Nature’s doing; the eccentricities of man are as 
nothing to her infinite resources when in a whimsical 
humour. 

Of syringas and spireas we have discoursed; but the 
flowering shrubs and trees are so many that one does not 
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soon reach the end of them. _ We have, for example, a 
group of brambles of the most delightful character, if 
regarded only as ornamental plants. The trailing Rubus 
arcticus is a gem for the rockery; the upright-growing 
Rubus odoratus is a stout bush, producing large flowers, 
like single purple roses ; the daisy-flowered. bramble, Rubus 
bellidiflorus, covers itself in high summer with myriads 
of rosy daisies, for its flowers are just of the pattern of 
double daisies of the most delicate character. And again, 
there is a grand but somewhat quaint bramble, with 
stems perfectly white, as though it had with its terrible 
thorns lacerated a princess of fairyland, and had been 
whitewashed by the lawyers of the same province to re- 
.de:m it from disgrace. It is appropriately named Rudus 
leucuilermis. 
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CORNFLOWER. 
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CORN-FLOWER. 


Centaurea cyanus. 


J HE two names by which this 


plant is known to the happy 
peasant, corn-flower and blue- 
bottle, demand no explanatory 
disquisition. Before the Hower 
expands, the ovoid involucre 
bears a very fair resemblance 
to a bottle, but the completion 
of the growth makes a great 
change in the general con- 
figuration, the resplendent blue 
florets forming a series of 
stars, so that the bottle is 
now "hidden by its adorn- 
ments. As a garden plant 
it varies much in colour, and 
a pale variety has been selected 
for the present figure. 


This occasional occupant of the corn-fields is regarded 
by the botanists as of South European or West Asiatic 
origin, having been spread abroad from its original habitat’ 
It has had the good fortune, owing doubt- 
less to its conspicuous beauty, to be recognised by all who 
have written about plants. In Hippocrates it figures as an 
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astringent herb, which may be infused in wine as a corro- 
borant. In Turner’s Herbal (1568) it is thus introduced 
to us :—'* Blewbottel, otherwise caled Blewblawe, i is named 
in Greek, Kyanos ; in Latin, Cyanus, or Ceruleus; in Duche, 
Blaw Cornblumen ; in Frenche, au fioin, or blaueole, or 
bleuet. Some herbaries call it baptisecula, or blaptisecula, 
because it hurteth sicles, which were ones called of olde 
writers seculae”? After a few words of description Turner 
gives us two touches of romance, thus :—“ About mid- 
summer the chylder use to make garlandes of the floure. 
It groweth much amongst rye, wherefore I thinke that 
goode rye in an euell and vnseasonable yere doth go out 
of kinde into this wede.” But it was quite a common 
belief of the time that a plant might, in growing, change 
its nature without the aid of the ages and the slow- 
working influences required by the modern doctrine of 
evolution. ^ The staying of the sickle by the,gorn-flower 
is noticed by many of the old writers. Gerarde calls it 
“hurt sickle" and saith “it hindereth and suinoieth 
the reapers by dulling E turning the edges of their 
sickles in reaping of corne.” 

Whether the old generic and specific name Cyanus be 
commemorative of a beautiful youth, or whether it refers 
directly to the blue colour of this flower, we would not 
venture to declare. Cyanus is the name of this flower, 
and cyaneus colour is necessarily a blue colour. The juice 
of this flower, treated with alum, yields a beautiful blue dye, 
which, however, is now scarcely known in the arts, because 


long since superseded. Thus, our plant is excluded from the — 


utilities, unless we reckon as one of them what is said by 

‘Turner, that “about midsummer the chylder use to make 

garlandes of the floure.””? However, there is a large con- 
e ; 
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stituency to vindicate the flower on the ground of the most 
commonplace usefulness, for it supplies breakfast, dinner, 
and tea to any number of bees -and -butterflies, which 
literally rush upon it, so that to the butterfly collector 
it often proves a profitable decoy. The Painted Lady, 
amongst many others, has a particular liking for the 
hypothetical beautiful youth. 

Amongst the hardy annuals that will bloom abundantly 
in any kind of soil in a sunny: garden there are four good 
blue-bottles—namely, C. cyanus, now before us, the height 
of the plant two to three feet, silvery in stem and leaf, 
the flowers varying in colour from white to dark purple; 
C.crocodylum, the crocodile flower, the plant averaging from 
one to two feet in height, the flowers being purple and 
white ; C. depressa, which is never depressed in spirits, but 
only in stature, being but one foot high—a silvery plant, 
with flowers rather less showy than those of our great, true, 
weedy, and wonderful “ corn-flower ;” and C. involucrata, 
a very involved crater, the involucre curious in structure, 
the flowers yellow. The last-named is a somewhat ugly 
thing, that the florist may with propriety hand over to the 
botanists and the artists. 

The perennial centaureas comprise a few fine plants, such 
as C. Balylonica, a gaunt grey weedy herb, like the tower 


‘of Babel, of noble stature, bearing unattractive yellow 


flowers ; a truly fine plant for the shrubbery, and a proper 
companion to any of the mulleins; C. dealbata, a neat 
silvery-leaved plant, bearing red flowers that serve as sham 
rubies to set off the lustre of the “albata plate;” C. 
montana, & good border plant, producing flowers like those 
of C. cyanus, but larger, and with a wider range of colour 
in its variations. 
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The tender centaureas are valued for summer bedding 
on account of their pure silvery or bluish ‘tinted white 
foliage. The best of them are—C. ragusina, C. argentea, 
and C. gymnocarpa. These are very easy of culture if kept 
somewhat dry during winter in an airy pit or greenhouse. 
TThey are multiplied by cuttings in the usual way of bedding 
plants, and require careful management to prevent losses 
through any excess of moisture. 
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= THE SINGLE STOCK. 
: E oe  Muthicta annua, 

P ILLYFLOWERS are of several 
kinds, and the stock is one of 
the.number, .A gillyflower may 
be a stock, or a wallflower, or 
a clove, or ‘a carnation. The 
. word is often regarded as a 
modification of July flower, or of 
the French giroflée; but it has 
deeper and* older roots, being a 
corruption of the Indian caryo- 
phyllou,* the odour of which 
“resembles that of the clove- 


: word;. for in Douglas's translation 

; of Virgil- it is spelé jereflouris; in Holland's “ Plinie,” 
gillofre ; iu Spenser's * Shepherd’s Calender,” gilliflower ; 
and in Burrow, gillyflower. In Parkinson's * Paradisus ” 
we find descriptions’ of “ gillowflowers”, of many kinds, 
the chief being carnations, dame’s violets, and stocks. “ 
The second in this list is the purple rocket. (Hesperis); 

-— which is closely allied to the stock. "There is a fine subject - 


* 
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for a learned discourse in the word gillyflower, but the pith 
of it is now before you; all that really remains is amplifica- 
tion. And amid a thousand passages that might be quoted 
by one who, should have no better employ than to hunt 
for them, £hé;mention of the flower by Shakespeare in the 
Gj Winter’s Tale” ‘would scarcely be equalled’ for interest :— 
< Vendita. Six, tho year growing ancient,— 
‘Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth , 

Of trembling’ wintor,—tho fairest flowers o' the season 

‘Ard lr carnations, and streak'd gillyflowers, 

Which some cull nature’s bastards: of that kind 

Our rustic garden 's barren; and T caro not 
“Yo-get slips of them. E Y 


. s “Polixenes, Wherefore; géntle maiden, 
Do you neglect them * : 
* Per. For I have heard it suid, 


"(There is un art, which, in their piedness, shares 
. With great creating nature. 
“Tol, Say, there be; 
Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: so, over that art, 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You sce, swect maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race: this is an art 
Which does mend nature,—change it rather; but 
The art itself is nature. 
D Per; So it is. 
“ Pol. Then make your garden rich in gillyflowers, 
And do not call them bastards. Fa Oe 
_ © Per, , TIl not put 
The dibble in earth to set one slip of them: 
No more than, were I painted, I would wish 
This youth should suy; "twere well.” 


In the old copies itis spelt gillyvors, which is, no doubt, 
a mere contraction of gillyflowers; and it is equally beyond 
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e and -so make - 
an end of controversy. They were called stock-gillyflowers 
to distinguish them from others that Were nof.stocky ; for 
the stock has a distinct stem, and "iS tree-like in’ growth, 
some of the kinds forming, bushes tivo to” three feet high, 
whereas the “clove gillyflowers” are grass-like rather than 
tree-like in their growth, and these last were the gilly- 
flowers, or gillyvors, par excellence. 

Single stocks are not thought much of by the florists, 
but when seen in large clumps they are as cheerful as any 
flowers in the garden, and their spicy odour is very re- 
freshing. The annual or ten-week stocks should be treated 
as half-hardy to insure a good bloom, and the following is 
as good a code of cultivation as we can devise for them. 

Sow the seed in pans filled with light rich soil in 
March and April. Keep the pans under glass until the 
plants are stout and strong, and then plant them out in 
a frame. If you cannot do this, wait until the weather 
becomes warm and settled, and put the pans out of doors, 
giving them a little protection for the first two or thre. 
nights. If the seedlings are put into the frame you will 
be able to transplant them to the beds with nice tufts of 
roots; if you cannot bring them on in this careful way, 
you must transplant into the beds from the secd-pans, but 
for this you must wait for summery weather. 
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Annual stocks will flower fairly well in any garden soil, 
but if a rich and long-lasting bloom is desired a bed of rich 
soil should be prepared, for o£ all the flowers in the garden, 
stocks require and deserve good cultivation, which ineludes 
providing them with a rich soil and giving them plenty 
of water during dry, hot weather. 

For early flowering in pots the seed should be sown ‘in 
August, and as soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle they should be planted out ona bed of light but 
good soil in a briek-pit, or be pricked out.into pans and 
wintered in the greenhouse. Soon after the turn of the 
year they should he potted singly iu five-inch pots in 
rich soil, and have a warm berth to bring them on for 
flowering. A more simple and by no means despicable 
procedure would be to pot them from the#seed-pans in 
autumn, putting three plants in a five-inch jot. v 

The Hast Lothian Stock is a great favourite in Scotland. 
The seed ‘is sown on a mild hotbed in Fen:ary, and the 
plants are nursed with care, and put out in rich beds in 
the month of May. 
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LADY'S SLIPPER. 
Cypripedium longifolium. 


SNC. UR lady’s slipper is the hardy 

1 Cypripedium calceolus which 
is dedicated to St. Ethel- 
dreda. Strictly speaking 
there is no other lady's or 
*]adies " slipper, and the 
familiar generic name of 
this group of orchids is 
therefore, in 2 certain sense, 
apocryphal. But the world 
has its own way in dis- 
posing of such matters, and 
we do not intend to darken 
these pages with any dy 
discussion. 

The cypripediums are the 
most attractive of all the or- 
chids for the earnest student 
of plant form, because they 
illustrate in the most patent manner the true theory of 
the construction of an orchid. On this point a few re- 
marks may be at once useful and interesting. An orchid 
flower consists of fifteen parts, in five series of-three each. 
To and these will rarely be an easy task, for ‘all kinds of 
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variations are played by Nature on the ever-ruling simple 
tune. But in the study of an orchid, the five series of 
three each must be sought, and if not found, must be in 
some way accounted for. Here is the true architectural 
theory—three sepals, three petals, three stamens, three 
pistils, and three carpels. In the orchid before us the top- 
most piece, or banner, is a sepal; and the question arises, 
Where are the other two? They are united, and partly 
hidden behind the pouch, or labellum: that is to say, as 
one sepal forms a banner above, the other two conjoined 
form an apron beneath the centre piece, or slipper. The 
two side pieces are petals, and the slipper, or pouch, or 
labellum, is also a petal. Amongst all the orchids, the 
eypripediums stand alone in respect of their production 
of three stamens; but here is another diffienity, for the 
casual eye can find but two, which are placed right and 
left of the column. Where is the third? It is sterile, 
and placed between the other two. The three stignas 
are confluent, and appear as one below the"anther, being 
called /4e stigma in descriptions, because of its evident 
existence. ‘As for the three carpels of which the ovary 
consists, these will appear only as the result of fertilisation, 
and at a later stage in the history of the flower. 

The singular structure of the orchids inspired the elder 
Darwin with a song, and the younger Darwin—Charles 
—with a passion for a special study, the outcome of which 
was a remarkable book on orchids generally. As regards 
the ases of the slipper, Mr. Darwin’s work is rich in pro- 
posals for the careful observer. He says: ** Cypripediums 
differ from all other orchids. An enormous amount of 
extinction must have swept away a multitude of inter- 
mediate forms, and left this single genus, now widely dis- 
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seminated, as a record of a former and more simple state 
of the great orchidean order.” Having described the 
flower, he says: * As the two anthers stand behind and 
above the lower convex surface of the stigma, it is impos- 
sible that the glutinous pollen can get to this, the fertile 
surface, without mechanical aid. An insect could reach 
the extremity of the labellum, or the toe of the slipper, 
through the longitudinal dorsal slit; but, according to all 
analogy, the basal portion in front of the stigma would be ` 
the most attractive part. Now, as the flower is closed at 
one end, owing to the toe of the slipper being upturned, 
und as the dorsal surface of the stigma, together with the 
large shield-like rudimentary anther, almost close the basal 
part of the medial slit, two convenient passages alóne are 
left for an insect to reach with its proboscis the lower part 
of the labellum—namely, directly over and close outside 
the two lateral anthers. If-an insect were thus to act— 
and it could hardly act in any other way—it would in- 
fallibly get its proboscis smeared with-the glutinous pollen, 
us I found occur with a bristle thus inserted. . . . Thus 
an insect would place either the flower’s own pollen on to 
the stigma, or, flying away, would carry the pollen to 
another flower. . . . . We thus see how important, or 
rather how necessary, for the fertilisation of the plant is ' 
the curious slipper-like shape of the labellum in leading 
insects to insert their probosces by the lateral passages 
close to the anthers.” The cypripediums alone possess 
glutinous pollen grains, and with them the peculiar 
mechanical construction requisite to the accomplishment of 
fertilisation. ; 

The cultivation of the tender species of eypripedium is 
a simple matter where plant growing is fairly well under- 
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stood. They are terrestrial orchids, requiring a compost of 
peat, loam, and silver sand, with. plenty of water when 
growing freely. The most generally useful is our old 
friend Ç. iusigue, which requires a warm greenhouse, and 
careful management as regards air-giving and shading. 
"The species that require the stove are usually potted ina 
mixture of sphagnum moss and peat, with a considerable 
admixture of smell crocks. As for the hardy kinds, a 
shaded and'very moist peat bed may be recommended, and 
if small grasses and other very neat weeds are allowed to 
grow up with them, there will be no harm done; but coarse 
weeds must not be allowed. ‘The loveliest of all the hardy 
orchids is Cypripedium speclabile, the rosy pouch of which 
is matchless in its colour. 
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mite THE 
IVY GERANIUM. 
i 


Pelargonium lateripes. 


; VY-LEAVED geraniums have 
; obtained less than their fair 
share of attention, and the 
consequence is their merits 
as decorative plants are but 
little known. As they have 
been in cultivation about a 
hundred years, it is time 
they were appreciated by the 
public at large, for although 
not the most showy, they 
are beyond doubt the most 
beautiful. of all the pelar- 
gonium or geranium family. 
The raisers of new varieties 
and those who cultivate 
specimens ` for exhibition 
have not been wanting in 
attentions to this elass, for 
they have been greatly improved, and the double-flowering 
varieties raised by M. Lemoine, of Naucy, approach the 
wonderful in their exceeding loveliness. _ 

Iu the open garden the ivy-leaved geraniums are useful 
to adorn vases aud baskets, and they are available also as 
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bedding plants. They display their fine qualities best, 
however, when well grown in the form o£ pyramids for the 
conservatory, and a set of the newest varieties so treated 
would create a sensation anywhere, save in the inner circle 
of horticulturists, who are familiar with their splendid 
capabilities. To grow fine specimens is an easy task, but 
demands continuous attention, for we must have a free 
growth without coarseness, and an abundant display of 
flowers. 

The cuttings having been struck in the usual way, should 
be potted into three-inch pots in a rather light compost, con- 

` sisting of equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and sharp sand. 
A fairly warm house will be the best place for them at all 
times except in summer, when they should remain under 
glass, and have free ventilation. When the pots are filled 
with the roots, the plants must be moved ite the next size 
of pots, and care must be taken never to zept they until 
they have filled their pots with roots, and áo give them 
no more pot-room than they can occupy-in a reasonable 
space of time. None but an expert, who needs not our 
counsel, should shift one of these plants from a small 
pot to a large one, for long ere the large pot is filled with 
new roots the soil will become sour, and the plant will cease 
growing. The rule applies generally to plants, but is of 
special importance in the case of ivy-leaved geraniums. 

By successive shifts the plants will reach to eight or 
nine-inch pots, and beyond that size it is not advisable to 
go. When removed from the three-inch to five-inch pots 

“the compost should be somewhat more substantial than 
- was used in the first instance, say mellow loam from rotted 
turf, well-rotted old hotbed manure, and either peat or leat- 
mould equal parts, with the addition of sand sufficient to 
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render the whole porous. Should this prove too strong, 
the proportion of manure must be reduced at the next 
shift, but a certain degree of vigour is needed to bring out 


the beauty of the plants. When they have reached speci- 


men size, and have flowered, they should be shaken out of 
the old soil and have a moderate pruning, and be potted 
back into smallish pots to go through the same course of 
culture as before. Our practice, indeed, is to plant out 
those that have run their course, or to throw them away, 
trusting to young plants for specimens. : 

As regards the training, care must be taken to allow 
the growth some degree of freedom, for the severe hard 
lines that are produced: by tying in closely make a - 
mere burlesque of these elegant plants. In the early 
stages one or two light stakes will suffice; but as the 
growth progresses it will be well to insert three or four; or 
even more, and draw them together at the top to form a 
kind of cone. By training the leading shoots to these 
stakes and leaving the side shoots in some degree free, a 
neat contour without any hardness will be secured. In the 
event of the plants becoming thin at the bottom, it will 
be advisable to cut them back, and as soon as they begin 
to grow again freely to give them a shift to the next size. 
If crowded up with other plants they are certain to be thin 
at the base; they should therefore stand apart, so that the 
light plays equally upon them from head to foot. Asa 
rule they require all the light they can get, but at times 
when the sun is high and the heat considerable, a little 
shade will be useful, and the path and the stage of the 
honse should be sprinkled with water. 

The following are grand varisties of ivy geraniums, 
and they are well adapted for first-class specimen,¢ulture :-—: 
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Albert Crousse, Comte Horace de Choiseuil, Madame 
J. Menoreau, Candeur Sarah Bernhardt, Beauté de Lyon, 
La France, Gloire d'Orléans, Marguerite Jaequot. 
Ivy-leaved geraniums are occasionally employed with 
excellent effect as bedding plants, those with variegated 
leaves being most in favour. The best of the series for 
edging a bed is the Duke of Edinburgh, which has whiter 
leaves than any other kind, but grows freely and has a 
very bright appearance. Another good variety is I? Élé- 
gante, the leaves margined white and the flowers white. 
This is a lovely basket plant, and looks well on a tree-stump 
or hanging over a ledge of rock. A golden-leaved variety 
named Aurea marginalum will be useful where a yellow- 
toned edging is required. Each of these three when 
planted as edgings to beds will look better without than 
with their flowers; but when grown as weet plants the 
flowers add to their effectiveness. ES 
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" LARKSPUR. 
= Delphinium formosum. 


J ARKSPURS may be divided in- 
x to two classes, the annual 
and the perennial. The 
figure represents the finest | 
garden plant of the family, 
and one of the most. genc- 
rally useful and aecommo- 
dating of all known hardy 
perennials.’ The annual lark- 
spurs are the cross-bred 
descendants of Delphinium 
ajacis and. D. consolida, and 
they comprise a series of 
very distinet forms severally 
“known as dwarf, rocket,’ 
branching, candelabrum, 
hyacinth - flowered, stock- 
flowered, and ranuneulus- 
flowered. These are all worth 
cultivating, but for genera) 
purposes the best are the 
branching, the hyacinth- 
flowered, and the rocket, which may be had in all 
colours except shades of yellow, of which the genus 


x 
x 


` 
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Delphinium. gives no examples, unless we recognise D. 
ochroleucum as a yellow, which, properly speaking, it is 
not. The annual larkspurs are amongst the gayest flowers 
of: their class, and the bright blue varieties are brilliantly 
beautiful. They are unfortunately of brief duration when 
sown in spring, and spring sowing of annual flowers pre- 
vails so generally that not many growers of such have seen 
the best sorts in the best condition. The larkspurs make 
finer spikes of flowers and last much longer when the seed 
is sown in autumn, and this practice provides the garden 
with their agreeable verdure through the winter, for the 
plants are quite hardy, and fine clumps often appear from 
self-sown seeds. ‘The parent species are limestone plants, 
and the garden varieties thrive on dry calcareous soils. 
Perennial larkspurs are raised from seeds and divisions; 
they are quite hardy, and will thrive in almost any soil or 
situation. In common with a majority of the plants that 
command attention in the garden, they make a finer growth 
in a good soil than in a bad one, but it is worthy of special 
note that a hot dry soil is well adapted for them, provided 
the aid of a little manure is afforded. When a collection 
has been secured, it will he good practice to lift, and if 
needful divide and re-plant every three years, the soil to 
be well dug over and liberally enriched with the clearings 


from an old hotbed. In any case of failure, winter damp . 


may be suspected as the cause, for as limestone plants, a 
somewhat dry soil suits larkspurs far better than a heavy 
soil retentive of moisture. vsus 

The raising of plants from seed is a quite simple matter, 
‘but needs a little care, on account of the liability of the 
young plants to ** damp off” if too freely or too frequently 
watered. The best time to sow the seed is in summer ot 
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autumn, as soon as it is fully ripe, but spring sowing usually 
answers and is generally practised. Sowing on the open 
border is not good practice, but self-sown plants which appear 
on their own account may always be left to manage their 
own affairs until large enough to be worth transplanting. 
Sow in shallow pans or boxes, using for the purpose good 
sandy loam without any manure ; sow with care, to distribute 
the seed evenly and thinly, and cover with a mere dusting 
of soil. Keep the seed-pans in a fiame, and lay slates or 
squares of glass, or even newspapers, over them to prevent 
evaporation, for it is always good practice to get up seeds 
by the aid of the original moisture of the soil, without giving 
any water until the young plants have made a fair start. As 
soon as the plants appear the coverings must be removed and 
the frame must be cautiously ventilated, so that by the aid 
of light and air, without exposure to a roasting sunshine or 
a frosty east wind, they may grow stout rather than tall, 
for seedlings that. are “drawn” through being kept too 
close, and lacking light and air, will be weak in proportion 
to their slenderness, and a very slight accident, such as a 
little too much water when the weather is cold, may kill 
them outright. As hardy plants, larkspurs need no coddling, 
but protection and encouragement may be afforded without 
detriment to their natural vigour. The after-management 
consists in planting out in other pans or on un open border 
of kindly soil, to make free growth ‘preparatory to planting 
them out. Where the soil is naturally dry and calcareous, - 
autumn is a good time for transferring them to their per- 
manent stations, but where the soil is heavy, it is advisable 
to defer the planting until spring, provided the nursery bed 
to which they have been transferred from the frame is well 
drained and in some degree sheltered. 
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Division of the roots is best accomplished in the spring, 
especially in places where winter damp is a known enemy 
to plants. None but an expert should cut the roots into 
small pieces, for the smaller they are the more careful nurs- 
ing will they need in the way of shading and watering. 

Delphinium formosum, the most generally useful of all 
this family, was largely employed a few years ago as a bed- 
ding plant associated with scarlet pelargoniums. The two 
kinds of plants being put out in alternate rows, the flower- 
ing shoots of the delphinium were carefully bent down and 
fixed with pegs, and thus the flowers were produced nearly 
on a level with those of the pelargoniums, the result being 
a very gay blending of the most brilliant blue with the 
most fiery scarlet. 

The garden varieties of del piantiim number about one 
hundred. Amongst the best of the single varieties are 
Formosum, Madame Hock, Barlowi, Lavender, and Bella- 

donna. Conspicuous for beauty amongst the double varie- 
ties are Mudame Geny, Roi Déonotil, Hermann Slenger; 
Keleleeri; and Azurenm plenum. 
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: "MOUNTAIN 
WIND-FLOWER. 


zlucmone apennina. 


OTANISTS have too much to 
say about British plants that 
are possibly not British. This 
lovely blue anemone occurs 
wild in Bedfordshire, Surrey, 
Herts, and “Berks. One 
writer calls it an alien, but 
adds that it is spread through 
the landfrom Devon to Banff, 
and has been Jong established 
in Surrey. This statement 
may be right, but it may be 
wrong, and the evil to be 
complained of is that positive 
statements are founded on 
negative evidence. * We will 

MON UWwA suppose that long before 
i the British islands were 
separated from the continent of Europe, this anemone, with 
others, such as nemorosa, pulsatilla, and ranunculoides, 
had its place here, and assisted to maintain the floral con- 
nection between what is now Britain and the great lands 
eastwards and northwards of which it was the western 
promontory The conditions may have been such that 
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the plant was never widely spread or in great abundance 
anywhere, and when the separation took place it was 
made to appear like a waif or stray for all time to come, 
because it was not in force enough to assert its nationality. 
This is all supposition, and. much of the botanical doctrine 
is no better. Of this we feel satisfied, that many plants 
have from the earliest ages obtained a hold on certain 
. parts of these islands, but have been unable to spread 
themselves, and they now appear as accidents, whereas 
they are as truly indigenous as any vegetables known. to 
us. Man is a ierrible destroyer of plants, and at ihe 
same time a most effectual preserver and multiplier. Since 
he came upon this scene the vegetation must have, altered 
much, not only as a consequence of natural changes in the 
climate, but of man’s operations as a huntet, a forester, a 
farmer, and a perpetual consumer of everything. éatable 


the earth produces. We will suppose thestigwers of some ' 


particular plant to be much liked by man; by his cattle, 
and by wild birds and beasts. How long would such a 
plant last in a country abounding with animal life? It 
would be quickly obliterated, for it would have but few 
opportunities “of ripening seeds. As a matter of fact, 
man stands almost alone as a consumer of flowers: the 
animals, of whatever kind, but rarely touch them; the 
family cow will not eat the buttereups that are said to 
give their colour to the butter, and the hee that sucks 
the honey from a flower rarely does it any harm, but 
rather promotes the spread of the plant by brushing the 
pollen from the stamens, and so causing the fertilisation 
which insures a growth of perfect seeds. As for man, 
he plucks flowers because their beauty impresses him, 
or because he wishes to obtain their odours and their 
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essences; he destroys many by draining the land, others 
by burning the land, and others again by clearing away: 
the woods that certain flowers need for shelter and pro- 
tection. The botanists all agree in declaring that this 
lovely anemone is not a native, but as they know nothing 
about the way in which it first obtained its foothold here, 
we are not inclined to accept their deciarations. 

The mountain anemone, or Apennine windllower, is in 
every proper sense of the term a rockery plant. It attains 
to its highest Inxuriance of growth in alpine pastures, the 
pure ‘air, strong light, and abundant humidity of the 
mountains favouring the production of large flowers of 
the most delightful colour. Its serrated leaves provide a 
soft green groundwork for the large blue flowers, which 
rise from four to six inches, and are in perfection during 
March and April, occasionally lingering on to the middle. 
of May. Nevertheless, though loving the breezy heights, 
this sweet flower readily accommodates itself to the condi- 
tions of garden cultivation, and is not easily overpowered 
by other robust habited plants, for^when established it 
spreads in dense tufts, and holds its own against all 
weather and all vegetable antagonists. As a plant for pot 
culture, for the frame, or alpine house, it is invaluable, 
because it may then be set upon the parlour table if need | 
be, but in the alpine house it helps to make a cheerful 
picture with other anemones and with the drabas, the 
smaller irises, the erythroniums, and the primulas that 
Hower at the same time,-rendering a genuine alpine house 
one of the best of toys for a true amateur of the garden. ' 

As companions of Anemone apennina on the rockery, 
the following are admirably adapted, and will afford much 
delight :—Auemone blanda, flowers deep sky-blue, larger 
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than those of 4. apennina, and. appearing earlier. A. Jul- 
gens and A. slellata are nearly related ; they are exquisitely 


beautiful, and give us scarlet, purple, ruby, rosy, and. 


blush-coloured flowers. 4. nemorvsa, the native wood 
anemone, is a. lovely thing, and various in its characters. 
We have single and double varieties; we have them white, 
blush, lilac, reddish, ‘purplish, and rich sky-blue; and all 
are worthy of a place on the rockery, though they will also 
thrive in any good border. 4. palmala is the cyclamen- 
leaved anemone, a fine plant with Howers glossy yellow 
or pure white. This species has both single and double 
varieties. A. rauuuculoides is like the Apennine plant, but 
has yellow flowers. Finally, A, sylvestris «Me; snowdrop 


Other more famous kinds may for the pisent be left to 
speak for themselves; it is enough to mention here a 


few of the finer varieties which are not'so generally known, ` 
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4 

THE MEZEREON. 

Daphne wezereum, 

MEZEREON is a dwarf olive, 
but as the plant is not an 
olive, nor indeed half so use- 
ful, it is proper to add that 
the name is of Arabic deri- 
vation, and the Arabs named 
plants by their visual analogies, 
and not by analogies of struc- 
ture. It is the magzeroun of 
the Arabian physicians, and a 
` destroyer of life, which the 
= . olive is not. 

There is no flowering shrub 
in our gardens that gives us 
higher pleasure than the me- 
zereon. We have indeed 
finer subjects (according to 
/ our notions) but when this 
shrub flowers, these finer things are as good as dead, 
because there is not a flower upon them, or even the sign 
of a coming leaf. To speak of the mezereon as a spring 
flower is a mistake. The hedgerows are bare, and the 
birds for the most part are silent, or dismally twittering, 
when the lovely mezereon is in its full glory, and most 
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delightful it is to see its branches studded with brilliant 
pink or purplish Howers— 


«Ere a leaf is on the bush 
In the time before the thrush.” 


Nor does the performance end with this fairy tale, for the 
transformation scene follows, and then the leafy rods are 
dotted with ruddy berries, and if you come late upon the 
scene you are sure of something for your money. ‘There 
are white flowering varieties, and we have heard of, but not 
seen, a double-flowering variety, the flowers of which are 
reported to be of the richest fiery carmine colour, and to 
last twice as long as the single flowers. Long duration 
is a proper quality of double flowers, and so on that part 
of the story we raise no question. It will be safe to advise 
the reader to acquire the double-flowering mezercon, for it 
must be a fine thing if it really exists. The autumn 
flowering variety we have long possessed, as also Fortune’s 
(D. Fortunei), which has lilac flowers, which, with us, appear 
about Christmas. 

Hardy daphnes are not numerous, and the best of 
them are less hardy than they should be for universal 
usefulness. The commonest is the green-fowered J. 
luurcolu, a true native, lowering in February, and a really 
interesting, though not showy plant. The amateur who 
is an arienk indeed should make a point of having a few 
plants of this species always in the garden, in case he 
shexid be at any time afflicted with a passion for daphnes 
in general. It is the species employed for grafting the 
finer sorts upon, and therefore, when the fit comes, one 
form of medicine will be ready. Having indulged at some 
length in such pastime, we can say that to make the’ 
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stocks and put on the grafts is easy work, and the great 
point is to have nice quarters ready to promote the junction 
and the growing. The Pontic Daphne (D. Pontica) is 


: but. a form of the last, with lighter-coloured foliage and 


later flowers. It is also employed as a stock for grafting. 
It should not be omitted to state that the mezereon is 
also valued as a stock, but D. laureola is the plant for the 
purpose. 5 

The better class of daphnes comprise D. alpina, a 
pretty shrub for the rockery, with white or rosy flowers; 
D. collina, a smallish arboretum or rockery shrub, with 
blush or pink-tinted flowers ; and D. cueorum, a half- 
trailing shrub, possessing the finest qualities, and much to 
be desired in every well-kept garden. It is a true ever- 


green of neat growth, producing lovely rosy flowers, 


that are exquisitely fragrant early in the spring. For the 
dressed grounds this is a foreground gem, and hardy 
enough for any good garden south of the Trent, and for 
any garden north of the Trent if on the west of the great 
backbone that divides the hard from the soft climates of 
England. 

Amongst the greenhouse daphnes the most important 
is the sweet D. odora, of which there are several varieties, 
pink, white, and variegated-leaved. .D. Indica, with white 
flowers, D. japonica, with pink flowers, and D. Blagayanum, 


. with yellow flowers, are worthy of attention. In places 


specially favoured by climatal conditions D. odora is hardy, 
and one of- the finest out-door shrubs in the world. But 
generally speaking it is not hardy, and needs the shelter 
of glass. 3 

It is better for the amateur to buy than to propagate 
daphnes. The seed requires two years to germinate under 
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the best of management, and under any other management 


it does not germinate at all. The grafting, as above 
remarked, is an easy task,-but success depends on having 
at command a warm pit to promote the junction. As for 
soil, the mezereon and the laurel daphne prefer loam ; ali 


the rest require peat. 
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ABYSSINIAN 
PRIMROSE. 


Primula verticillata. 

HIS interesting plant reminds , 
one of the handsome Japau 
primrose (Primula Japonica), 
by the manner in which the 
flowers are produced in a series 
of whorls; but the snowy 
primrose (P. nivalis) has the 
like habit, and some otliem 
indieate that a very. slight 
change of conditions would in- 
duce them to present their 
flowers in a spiral arrangement, 
instead of a simple umbel. The 
Abyssinian primrose was first 
received in this country in the. 
year’ 1$25, under the name of 
P. wvolucratu, and was first 
figured in the Botanical Magazine in the year 1898, under 
t. 2842. In its original form it was a somewhat poor plant, 
with small flowers borne on long pedicels amidst a profusion 
of floral bracts and with conspicuous green calyces. Its 
native country was the Arabian province of Yemen, on the 

margins of rivulets oa Kurma, a calcareous mountain in | 

north latitude fourteen and a half degrees, that is, towards . 
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the southern extremity of Arabia Felix. A much improved 


form—considered from: the floricultural point of view— | 


was introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Chelsea, in 
the year 1872; this first flowered on the rockery at Kew 
in the year 1873, and was figured by Sir J. D. looker in 
the work cited above, under £. 6043. This later introduc- 
tion is called Primula verticillata, var. sinensis. Tt is of 


robust habit, producing a whorl of oblong leaves, from the 


centre of which springs a stout fower-stem, bearing one, 


two, or three distinct whorls of flowers, which are larger, - 


more richly coloured, and on shorter pedicels, with incon- 
spicuous calyces, and therefore distinct from those of the 
carlier form, and considerably handsomer. 
Collections of primulas are in request for rockeries, and 
although afew of the sorts need special and peculiar treat- 
ment, a considerable proportion of the Frost useful species 
readily conform to one simple system of cultivation. . The 
vigorous-growing kinds require a deep sandy soil, always 
moist, and some amount of shade from the midday sun in 
the heat of summer. There is no prijirose known to our 
gardens that can with impunity endure drought as a 
sempervivum or sedum can; all primroses suffer if much 
* roasted by sunshine, and a shallow, poor soil will but rarely 

afford any of them a suitable root-hold. On the other 
- hand, most of the diminutive species bear full exposure 
without harm, provided their roots have the advantage 
of a deep, moist bed. It is advisable, when collections are 
planted on a rockery, to associate them in groups as 
nearly as possible, so as to subject them to uniform treat- 
ment, and thus insure regular attention. When dotted 
about in places distant from each other, a few may be for- 
gotten at times when extra attention is required. During 
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dry hot weather water should be freely bestowed upon 
them, and this is more effectually accomplished when they 
are planted in groups than when they are distributed over 
a considerable space as isolated plants. 

Amongst the more desirable of primulas for a roekery 
may be named P. auricula in its original wild form; 
P. capitata; in the way of P. deuticnlataye P. farinosa, 
P. integrifolia, P. latifolia, P. marginata, P. purpurea, 
P. rosea, P. villosa, and P. verticillata in its varietal form 
of sinensis. ; 

- The finest of the hardy border mimi are P. Japonica, 
a truly grand plant adapted for planting in masses; P. 
Sieboldi, which supersedes the old and much favoured 
P. cortusoides, and. finally the varieties of our own native 
P. vulgaris, which are much less known in gardens than 
they deserve to be. All these primulas which we select ` 
for the border are suitable also for rockeries, but they are 
not, in a strict view of the case, rockery plants; and, 
moreover, to enjoy them thoroughly, they are needed in 
quantity, repeated and repeated in all the variety possible, 
from the lovely double white and crimson primroses to the 
rich gold-laced polyanthuses. 

In the routine cultivation of primulas, the raising of 
stock from seed is a matter of considerable importance. 
All the kinds may be multiplied by division, and in the 
case of double varieties that do not produce seed, this is 
the only course of procedure possible. But division should 
never be resorted to if seed can be obtained, for large 
specimens are always to be desired, and a vigorous progeny 
may be best secured by resorting to seeds. 

The seeds of primulas may be kept until the spring. 
following the season that produced them, but no longer, for 


` 
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they soon perish. ‘The best practice is to sow the seeds as 
soon as they are fully ripe, and unless the quantity be con- 
siderable, they should always be sown in pans or boxes, 
and kept in frames until the young plants have made some 
progress. It is of the utmost importance to keep the soil 
in which the seeds are sown constantly moist, for if dry 
for any length of time a considerable proportion of the 
seeds will perish. ` It matters not how rare or how common 
the sorts may be, this rule must be strictly followed, or 
success will not be achieved. As regards the general 
management, it must be kept in mind that these are hardy 

+ plants, and require light and air, except at times when 
severe winter weather compels one to keep the your planis 
sufficiently sheltered to be safe. 
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MINIATURE MALLOW. 


Malva  Crecana. 


à ARDEN mallows afford us sug- 
gestion of the place that many 
mallow-worts oceupy in the 
world of art. They are at once 
peculiar and beautiful, but: 
they make no special appeal 
to us until we follow the good 
old plan of taking some know- 
ledge to school with a view to 
add to its store, for such as 
go empty are but too likely to’ 
come empty away. We have 
but few garden mallows; and 
we may venture to add that the 
world has not very many. But 
a certain proportion of them 
are of great importance to the ` 
human race, The marsh-mallow 
(Althea officinalis) is known to be emollient and demul- 
cent, but it is not known as an article of food in this 
country, although in the East it is commonly eaten, and 
is much valued. The common hollyhock (Althea rosea) 
is known for its beauty, but it is of importance as a plant: 
yielding an abundance: of fibre and a blue dye equal-in- 
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quality $ tothe best indigo. ‘The hibiscus is a mallow, and 
in India is | grown for its fibre, which is called “ Ambaree 


. hemp.” The edible hibiscus (Hibiscus esculentus) is cul- 


$ Niydted: “4s an article of food in many of the warmer regions 
- Of the earth, and the seeds have been used as n.substitute 


for'coffee. The celebrated *€ pepper-pot of West Indian 
cookery owes its peculiar attraction to the seed-pods of this 


-species, which are largely used in preparing it. The sida 


and the abutilon—genera that may be said to be scarcely 
distinguishable—are, like so many other mallow-worts, pro- 
ductive of fibre of great strength and the most silky tex- 
ture. The amateur when enjoying his greenhouse may 
therefore look to his beautiful abutilons, with their fresh 
green leaves and bell-shaped flowers, and calculate their 
money value for the loom or the rope-yard. The considera- 
tion need not destroy the poetry, for that can be re-cs- 
tablished by studying the relations of the flowers to the 
true and undoubted mallows. Finally, and omitting maiiy 
other uses of the mallows, the cotton-plant (Gossypium 
herbaceum) is a mallow of great beauty, and possessed of a 
history that has yet to be written. Should the future 
historian of the plant take notice of these humble pages, 


‘he will.find here a reminder that may be of some value. 


It is a fact of peculiar interest, and one that carries a 
cream of humour in the story that embodies it, that cotton 
has been grown for the manufacturer in this country, and 
the fibre proved to be of the highest quality. The wealthy 
and public-spirited Mr. Sam Mendel, formerly of Manley 
Hall, Manchester, carried out the experiment, and possesses 
in the concrete the results-of the manufacturing process. 
The details will be found at length in the Gardeners’ 
ZO ME of December 16, 1882. ; 
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5k 

. The grandest of the garden mallows are the well-known 
Lavatera arborea and L. trimestris. These are Beautiful 
plants, the first-named being the bold tree-mallow. which is 
so often seen near the sea-coast—a plant occasionallyrerowzur” st 
as fodder for cattle. There has been lately introduced*to” 
cultivation a fine variety with variegated leaves, which 
makes a stately figure in the flower-garden. Our pretty 
musk-mallow (Malva moschata) is perhaps the best of the’ - 
native species, because of its neat habit ; but the wild and 
daring woodland mallow (JZ syévestris) and the round- 
leaved sprawling mallow (M. rotundifolia) are, as wild- 
ings, glorious, and quite admissible to the sunny parts of a 
wild garden, to make bold blotches of colour amongst the 
rougher kinds of herbage. To recommend them for tlie 
flawer garden proper would be as flagrant a violation of 
good taste as the introduction of a Bornean cannibal in 
his costume at an “at home” in a fashionable drawing-room. 

Plants of smaller growth and with various pleasing 
features are to be found in this family. Mawa mauri- 
lanica, M. lateritia, and M. crispa constitute a group of 
useful border and rockery plants. M. divaricata, miniata, 
and Creeana are beautiful examples of typical mallows, of . 
smallish growth, producing beautiful flowers, but of doubt- 
ful hardiness. The bell-flowered mallow (J£. campanulata) 
and Moren’s mallow (J£. JMorenii) are much to be desired for 
the rock garden, being hardy, showy, and of free growth. 
They need a well-drained soil and a sunny situation, and 
having these aids, will take care of themselves. 

To raise plants of any of the foregoing, the simplest 
method is by means of seeds. These should be sown in 
pans or boxes in the spring, and have the shelter of a 
frame until the plants are somewhat advanced, after which 
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Ane the ordinary treatment of seedling herbaceous plants 
isall they require. But they may be raised with facility 
from cuttings, which should be made from the young 
shoots when these are nearly full grown. If planted firml y 
dn sandy soil, and esvered with a hand-light, the cuttings 
will soon make roots, and with a little care may be grown 
to a useful size for planting out. 
The plant figured was raised by Mr. George Penny, 
‘of Milford, who named it in honour of his friend Mr..Cree, 
of the Addlestone Nursery. It is nearly related to Malva 
miniata, and equally so, perhaps, to M. divaricata. It is 
a suitable plant for a sunny part of a rockery, and to 
insure keeping it a few surplus plants should be raised 
annually and wintered in a frame for planting out. Its 
place'in the Botanical Magazine is t. 3698.0 


HI 
Bi 
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SHOWY ` 
FEVERFEW. 


Pyrethrum roseum. 


DONE. of the familiar garden 
P flowers has a better claim 
on our regard than the rosy 
pyrethrum. It may be pro- 
nounced at once the best 
flowering plant known for 
gardens in towns, and nearly 
one of the best for gardens 
in the country. The rosy 
pyrethrum, or showy fever- 
few, as the plant is perhaps 
more frequently called, is 
perfectly hardy ; it is so neat 
in growth that it is orna- 
mental when not in flower, 
and it will thrive in any 
soil or situation, provided it 
obtains a reasonable amount 
of light. But good condi- 
tions tend to good results, and to have a nice bloom 
of pyrethrums a little care must be taken with the 
several preliminaries. 

First, then, for the bed or border. This should be 


frr em mmt, - 


———M— 


Qasr) a a 


| ` good loam deeply dug and liberally manured. The plants 
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may be put in ni any time that may be convenient, but 
the spring and the*autumn are the best times to plant, a 
supply of the finest named varieties in pots having pre- 
viously been secured. When first put in the ground a 
sharp look-out must be kept to protect the plants from slugs 
and wood-lice, but when the plants have begun ta 
grow freely in the open ground these marauders will not 
care much about them. As the spring advances the flower 
stems will rise, and you will have to determine whether to 
support them or not. A neat way of supporting them is 
to drive in three stakes and pass strips of bast loosely 
round to form a kind of open cylinder. This must be 
neatly done, so as to be scarcely visible, leaving the 
growth somewhat freé. We have a large collection, com- 
prising all the named varieties, and we never give support 
to any, but let them fall about as they. piçase. This plan 
answers well when the weather is fine, and the display is 
delightful. But bad weather makes a tifferores, and then, 
we must own, the plants that are property supported fare 
the best. In some gardens pyrethrums die out in three or 
four years; in others they appear to defy time and death, 
and last any length of time. It is a good practice, how- 
ever, to take them up every third year, and deeply dig and 
manure the soil; then divide, and replant. A still better 
practice would be to plant in fresh soil altogether; for 
continuous occupation of the same spot, even if periodically 
dug and manured, tends to deterioration. 

The best time of year for lifting and dividing is 


August or September, and it will be prudent to pot a few | 


small pieces of all the best varieties, and keep these potted 
plants in a frame during the winter, to plant out in spring. 
Tt is just possible that a severe winter may kill a few 
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of the plants that were disturbed in the autumn, in 
which ‘case the potted plants will be ready to take their 
place. bake 

- In the cultivation of pyrethrums there are one or two 
points of considerable importance. In the first place, when 


. very young plants are put out in the mixed border they 


ure liable to’ be injured, if not quite destroyed, by digging 
or other operations during the winter, as they retain but 
few leaves from November to February. In the’ next 
place, they like a strong rich soil, such as will retain a 
fair proportion of moisture. They are furnished with 
innumerable small roots; therefore the soil should be 
broken up fine to a good depth. Newly-purchased plants 
are generally small, and it is much better to plant them in 
u well-prepared bed in the kitchen garden for a year or 
two, to give them a good start, than to put them in the 
flower border. Keep the soil about them free from "weeds, 
and supply frequently with liquid manure. If they are in ` 
a well-drained soil they will enjoy a rather large supply of 
water, and, so far as growth and the number of flowers 


: produced are concerned, a dripping time through the 


months of May and June is eminently favourable to them. 
Overcrowding must be avoided, as pyrethrums produce so 
many roots that they exhaust the soil for some distance. 
Large examples ought to be at least thirty inches apart 
each way, and when allowed this space they will, if the soil 
is in good condition, produce from thirty to fifty flowers of 
fair average quality. 

Pyrethrums produce seed freely, and very often crowds 
of seedling plants appear around the old stools. It is 
advisable to cut:off the flowers as fast as they fade, and so 
prevent the growth of seed; but if seed be wanted it. is 
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easily obtained, and the best way to treat it is to sow as 
soon as ripe, and give the seedlings frame culture through 
their first winter, and plant them out in March or April. 
The following- are the best twenty-four varieties, 
single and double :—Achille, Aurora, Ceres, Captain Nares, 
Dr. Livingstone, Emile Lemoine, Floribundum plenum, 
Gustave Heitz, Hermann Stenger, Huage and Schmidt, 
Iturbide, La Vestal, Lady Derby, Michael Buchner, 
Monsieur Barrall, Mont Blane, Nancy, Ne plus Ultra, 
Peau Rouge, Placida, Solfaterre, Striatum plenum, Uzziel, 
White Aster. 
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PERSIAN 

CYCLA ME N. 

j Cyclamen Persicum. e: 
PERSIAN sowbréad- is not 
often put to fhe use the 
name suggests for it, but 
if the pigs had access to 
the Horist's treasures, they 
would no doubt appreciate 
the flavour of the round 
corms or bulbous roots of 
the cyclamens. It would be 
a veritable gusé-of casting 
pearls before swine to permit 
the experiment, and it is 
more .agreeable to confine 
our attention to the flowers 
and give no further thought 
to the possibility of convert- 
ing the roots into mild 
pork. Although introduced - 
at least as early as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, this must be regarded 
as quite a modern plant, for its proper cultivation may 
he spoken of as a recent discovery. It was the settled 
custom of gardeners to give the plant careful frame culti- 
vation until it Howered, and then to “dry it off” and 
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neglect it for some months, when it was again taken 
care of, in due time flowering again, unless,;as often 
happened, i& died through being forgotten. The conse- 
quence of this treatment was that its beauties were never 
fully developed, and there is some evidence of the poor 
state of the plant in the figure of it that appears in 
the Botanical Magazine in the year 1788 (¢. 44). When 
the right way to cultivate the plant was discovered, u 
wonderful’ change took place; the flowers were enlarged in 
size, they became richer and more various in colour, more 
deliciously fragrant, and their profusion became a matter 
of astonishment. It is quite a common event to see Per- 
siam cyclamens with from fifty to a hundred flowers, all 
fresh and perfect, and we once saw a plant that must have 
had atleast five hundred blossoms; it was presented at a 
meeting of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society by Mr. Wiggins, on the 12th of February, 1884. 
That plant ayas at least.seven years old, with a corm nearly 
as large as a baby's head. .To grow such a plant is not. 
exactly an easy tasks bufj-we shall describe the routine, and 
it will be at the sdigéistion of the amateur to follow it, 
whether for the "production of neat little plants or for 
giants of high renown. f 

It is of the utmost importance to begin with good 
seed. The best time to sow it is as soon as it is ripe, 
which will be in June or July. Sow in pans filled with a 
mixture of equal parts peat, loam, and leaf-mould, with 
silver sand added to cause the mixture to feel gritty 
between the fingers. The compost must be well chopped 
up.and mixed, but must not be sifted; and the seed must 
be very lightly covered. A temperature of 75° Fahr. is 
required to get the seed up nicely, and a cucumber house 
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is the best place for the seed-pans because of the atmo- 
spheric h Ámidity. Bie sep 5 

When the young plants appear the pans should. be 
removed to a cooler position where there is abundant light 
and air. The little plants will grow freely if régularly 
watered and protected against any sudden, changes or 
extreme conditions. Be careful not to give too much 
water, for that will render the soil sour, and put a stop 
to healthy growth altogether. As autumn approaches the . 
growth will cease, but the plants must be kept under 
glass in a frame or greenhouse, and they ought never 
to be in a lower temperature than 40° Fahr., even when 
quite at rest. : : : 

In October or November take out: the little corms and 
pot them separately in small pots, using the same kind of 
compost as before. Now put.them in a warm house, and 
they will soon begin to grow again, a temperature of 
55° to 60° Fahr. being most suitable for them. They 
must be kept near the glass and. have air at all favourable 
opportunities. Thus they will*pass the winter, making a 
nice growth, and as spring advances they will: go to rest. 
From the end of April until thé hdapf ‘August a cold 
frame in a somewhat shady situation will sùit- them better 
than a house, but care must be taken to protect them from 
cold winds and from all extreme conditions. 

At the end of August they must’ be shifted into pots 
of five or six inches diameter. They should never have 
larger pots than they are likely to fill with roots pretty 
quickly, for if the soil become sour the plants will not 
thrive. For this potting prepare a compost of equal 
parts turfy loam, fibrous peat, and fresh dry horse 
droppings, with sufficient silver sand to lighten the 
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mixture. A half part of sand will. probably be needed. 
Replace in the cold frame and let them remain there about 
a month, and then transfer to the greenhouse. A tem- 
perature of 50° Fahr. will suit them well; let them be 
near the glass, and give air at every favourable oppor- 
tunity. They will flower grandly and compensate you 
for your trouble. : 

When the flowering is over let them go to rest, but do 
not distress them in any way, and take care they never 
become dust dry. When they have rested about a month 
repot them, and take care in doing so to remove all the 
old soil without doing any injury to the roots. When 
you have acquired some experience you may assist the 
. bloom with liquid manure; but a beginner should not 
venture on this course, for the cyclamen is not a gross 
feeder, and a good bloom may be secured without the aid 
of any stimulant. & 
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DARWIN'S BARBERRY. 
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“ Amid my garden's broider'd paths I trod, 
And there my mind soon caught her favoured.clue ; 
I scem'd to stand amid the church of God, 
And flowers were preachers, and (still stranger) drew 
From their own life gud courso 
The love they would’enforce ; : 
And sound their doctrine was, and every precept trac. 
* * * . * * 
"Then cricd the garden's host with one consent: 
Come, man, and see liow, day by day, we shoot, 
For every hour of rain, and sunshine lent, : 
Deepen our glowing hues, and drive our root; 
And, as our heads we lift, 
Record euch added gift, 3 
And bear to God's high will, and man's support, our fruit.” 
Evaxs, Garden Lecture. 
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PREFACE. 


—9— 


Tuts is the preface to the Third Series of this work, 
and it seems to be necessary to say: something. And 
yet if you will just turn from this page and open the 
window and look at the garden, the flowers should 
speak with far better effect than the author could 
possibly hope to do. Thus, by going to the fountain- 
head—which, of course, is out of doors—you will get 
a better discourse than "can be attempted here, 
whether as a prologue or epilogue. 

* The flowers have glad voices" and the less we 
have to say, the more agreeably will their utterances 
be heard. Those who are deaf to their voices may 
be able to see their colours or inhale their fragrance, 
and they will have only themselves to blame if they 


fail to appreciate their innumerable beauties. 
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i SYNOPSIS. 


Se 


taining to the present volume by reason of the figures and 


further for it. 
is casily recognisable, and is one of the most interesting o: 
comprises a ew herbaceous plants, such as the c 


of three to six sepals and petals systematically arranged. 
capsule or a berry, the more conspicuous species of berberis 


at the best only marks the two ends of a system of gradations, As gard 


Ix continuing the notes, care has been taken to select subjects properly per- 

y escriptions it 
contains, Such a work as the present can never serve the purpose of a 
treatise on botany, and no ‘pretence can be made thereto; but these notes 
may often supply acceptable information on the gencra and orders of the 
plants selected for illustration, aud save the reader the trouble of travelling 


BERBERIS is named from the Arabic berberys. N.O., Berberiducee. 
LiNN;AN: 6, Hexandria; 1, Monogynia.—The ** barberry ” in all its forms 
v1 P the many families 

of familiar plants our gardens afford the means of studying. The order 
pimodinn, a peat plant of 

great beauty, but trees and shrubs prevail, for the most part hairless, but 
oiten very shiny. The leaves are compound, the flowers cie consisting 
The fruit is a 

à roducing an 

abundance of handsome berries of a sharp, austere flavour, but wliolesome, 
and adapted for making preserves and wines. The genus Berberis is the 
most important, and is by some authors separated from Mahonia, the first 
comprising the kinds of which B. vulgaris is tho type, the second those of 
which B. aquifolia is the type. The distinction serves no useful purpose, or 


plants the shrubby kinds are of the highest importance, being hardy, various 


] 


in aspect, handsome, aud producing a gay show of yellow flowers in tho 
spring of the year. "Theirritability of the stamens is a point of some interest: 


when touched at the base with the point of a pin they all spring forward and 


clasp the pistils. 


à VALERIAN is a name of uncertain origin, said to be derived from 
I that of a physician named Valerius, who first used it in medicine. N.O., 
Valerianacee. LINNEAN: 3, Triandria ; 1, Monogynia,— The Greck valerian 


li or spikenard of Pliny is still occasionally used in medicine, but is not of high 
repute. Bentley and Redwood recoguise in this way the common valerian 


I (T. officinalis), which is described as exciting tho cerebro-spinal system, and 
to be denominated nerviue and anti-spasmodic. "There can bo no doubt the 
root of the plant is capable of causing intoxication, and is, in effect, a eculiar . 
narcotic. Our handsome garden plant Centranthus ruber is usually the very 


| 
l : first plant of a showy nature that is seen in a new chalk-pit. When it has 


made a beginning by hanging its red beard on the weather-worn surfaces, 
other plants attach themselves, and thus in time a chalk-pit becomes 


glorious flower garden. 
SAXIFRAGE.—See note in synopsis. 


| S oravencia, In “Ortis Sanitatis” it appears as anancia, But whatever its 
i form or sound, it is impossible now to say in what way the name and the 
plant are related. — For notes on ** Geum " see synopsis. 
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ONIA, the Prony, is named in honour of Pæon, a physician, who 
mS it medicinally to Ds Pluto of a wound inflicted by Hercules. The 
more “familiar” name is Peony, a GEM that has the merit of a musical 
sound. N.O., Crowfoots, or Ranunculaceae. LINNEAN : 13, Polyandria ; 
2 Digynia,—The pony belongs to the helleborus section of the crowfoot 
family, its nearest allies being the aconite, delphinium, aquilegia, hellebore, 
and marsh marigold, or caltha. The leading characters of the order are 
conspicuously displayed in the preony. The coralline pæony is accounted a 
British plant, being Yound wild in several stations., Some grand species have 
been introduced to our gardens from Siberia, China, and Japan. The tree 
neonies, or ** moutans," are remarkable for the gorgeous flowers they pro- 

- duce and their exceedingly hardy constitution. p. M. 


DAFFODIL.—See under “Narcissus.” : p. 31. 


HELIANTHEMUM, from Alios, the sun, and aithenon, a flower. 
N.O., Cistacee, or Rock-roses. LINNEAN: 13, Polyandria ; 1, Monogynia.— 
‘A family of herbs and shrubs, often with gummy brauches and a resinous 
juice. ‘Tho flowers are hermaphrodite, fugaceous, three or five divided, the 
fruit a globular capsule. The chief home of the cistus family is the southern 
shore of tho Mediterranean and the warmer parts of Europe; there are few 
in America or Asia. The gum cistus (Cistus ladunifera) is a well-known 
garden shrub ; this aud other species supply the resinous substance known in 
commerce as labdanum, an inflammable substance used in the manufacture 
of torches, also as a cosmetic, and occasionally as a stimulant in cases of 
catarrh and dysentery. p. 25, 


ACHIMENES, from cheimuino, sensitive to cold, iu allusion to the 
tender constitution of this tribe of plants. N.O., Gesneracee. LINNEAN: 
14, Didynamia ; 9, ngiospermia.—A remarkable group of soft-textured, 
fleshy herbs or shrubs, occasionally climbing or creeping, buz;:sostly compact 
in growth and springing from scaly tubers or fleshy root-stocks. The leaves 

. are wrinkled or corrugated, the flowers showy and comprising.all colours, the 
calyx fivo-parted, the corolla five-parted, irregular tzhülar, tt «stamens two 
or four, the fifth, necded to establish symmetry with the lobes of calyx and 
corolla, begitan in a rudimentary state. ‘These herbs come near to 
the bignoniads and the broom-rapes, but have no proper alliance with them. 
Thoy are mostly tropical; though widely scattered, comparatively few are 
of any importance in the arts. p. 29, 


SYRINGA, or PHILADELPHUS. | The first name is from 
Syrinx, the name of a nymph who was changed into a reed. The second 
name was applied by the Greeks to a tree that is now unknown. N.O., 
Philadelphace, or Mock Oranges. Linnaian: 10, Decandria ; 2, Digynia, 
—The philadelphus is allied to the saxifrages and the roses much more 
closely than to the lilacs, as explained in the text. Hydrangea, Deutzia, and 
Philadelphus are genera that combiue certain common characters, but the 
last named has sweet-scented flowers, which are unknown in the other two. 
They appear to be limited to the northern hemisphere and to prefer the 
tempert climes, but they do not range far northward, although in the 
English garden they are all hardy, or nearly so. The most fragrant of the 
genus under consideration is the mock orange (Zhiladelphus coronarius), & 

good thing enough in a mixed shrubbery, but a second-rate subject considered 
as a flowering tree. The finest species for a good position in the garden is 
Philadelphus Gordoniana, originally found by the celebrated Douglas on the 
* bauks of the Columbia river, and through him intioduced to cultivation by 
the Horticultural Society, p. 33. 
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POLYANTHUS, or PRIMULA, irom Greek Polus, many, 
and anthos, a flower; the flowers being in umbels on the summit of a 
common stem, as, distinguished from those of tho primrose, which appear 
singly ou separate stems. The generic name primula is from prinulis, 
the beginning, referring to the curly appearance of the flowers in spring. 
N.O., T'rimulacew, LINNEAN: 5, Pentandria ; 1, Menogyniu—Annual or 
perennial herbs with radical leaves and regular flowers, Calyx usually with 
five divisions or lobes ; Corolla in one piece, with usually five lobes; stamens 
equal to the number of the lobes, and opposite to them ; style and stigma 
simple; fruit onc-celled, many-seeded. A comparatively unimportant 
family, hest known for the beautiful flowers it contributes to our fields 
and gardens, p. 31. 


r 


SALVIA, from salvo, to save, in allusion to the medicinal roperties 
of the sage and other aromatic plants of the same genus, N.O., op 
or Lipworts Lrwxxaw: 2, Diandria; 1, Monogynia—This order has 
several distinctive characters. "The stems are four-cornered, the leaves are 
opposite, replete with receptacles of aromatic oil; the flowers in whorls or 
opposite cymes, the corolla bilabiate, the upper lip overlapping the lower, 
which is larger and three-lobed ; the fruits are small nuts enclosed within 
the persistent calyx. As they come near to borageworts, note should be 
taken of their square stems and irregular flowers, for borageworts have 
round stems and regular flowers. The labiates are natives of temperate 
regions chiefly, and are very abundant. In the cooler parts of india 
- there are over two hundred species; they love dry sunny p , a8 is the 
` case generally with aromatic plauts. In the arts they are much used, as in 
the preparation of perfumes and sauces; a few are eatable, and many have 
valuable medicinal properties. The famous patchouli is a labiate ; lavender, 
mint, horehound, and rosemary are familiar labintes renowned for their 
several uses, As regards the rosemary, there can be no question of its power 
of encouraging the growth of hair, and thereby curing duess ; it is used 
also in the manufacture of Hungary water, and contributes in an especial 
degree to the pungent aroma of cau de Cologne. The famous Narboune - 
honey is derived from the flowers of rosemary, which abounds in that district 
of France, p. Al 


PULMONARIA, trom pulmonarivs, in allusion to the spotted 
leaf and the ancient uses of the plant in medicine. N.O., Boraginiacee, 
LINNEAN: 5, Pentandria ; 1, Monogynia.—The mention of borage seems to 
take one into a homely garden, and thence to some homely supper-table, 
It is, indeed, a most homely plant, and the type of the group to which 
belongs the pulmonaria, The members of the order are herbs and shrubs 
with round stems, alternate leaves, and gyrate spikes of flowers, which are 
four or five divided. The plants of this order come near to labiates, from 
which they are distinguished by their regular corolla, their five fertile 
stamens, their round stems, the gyrate inflorescence, and the absence of 
resinous dots in the foliage. Their properties are also of a different kind, 
being soft, emollient, and nitrous, borage especially being of a cool flavour, 
resembling that of the cucumber or burnet. Amongst the members of 
the order -are the alkanet, forget-me-not, lithospernum, comfrey, and 
omphalodes. p. 45. 


ENALIA reveals iis origin if spelt La Chenalia, M. 
d EE the botanist, being commemorated in the name. EN 
Liliacee. : , p. 49. 
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from azalcos, dry, none of the species being met with in 
ac ETE but most of them n dry and often barren situations. N.O., 
Ericacee, LINNEAN: 5, Pentandria; 1, Mfonogynia.—The azalea docs not, 
to the casual eye, appear related to the heather, but a critical scrutiny reveals 
the family tie. All the heath-worts, or ericaceous pants, are trees or shrubs 
with hard wood, entire leaves, and hermaphrodite, regular, or slightly 
irregular flowers. The calyx and corolla are four or five-divided, the 
stamens being double the number, and inserted in the receptacle. The fruit 
is in a capsule containing many small seeds, It is a large order, comprising 
tho heaths, arbutus, clethra, azalea, rhododendron, ledum, and many other 
shrubs that aro prized for their beauty, but are of small importance in the 
arts, the majority of them being bitter and astringent, and producing inedible 
fruits, Thearbutus is an exception, as it produces an edible fruit, and hence 
is known as the *strawberry-tree." The bear-berry (lrclostaphylos) is 
another example, for if the erries are rarely. eaten by man, they are by 
various species of birds that are prise as food. The common heather 
(Calluna vulgaris) is a very serviceable plant, as ale is brewed from its young 
tops with an addition of malt ; horses, cattle, and sheep feed on it, but they 
do not prosper without the aid of better food. As a honey plant it is of. 
t CAES differing in this respect from the beautiful azalea, the honoy 
rom which (perhaps) poisoned Xenophon's soldiers. From Ledum lati- 
folium is derived Labrador tea, and Gaultheria procumbens iurnishes 


mountain tea, p. 53. 


SUNFLOWER, o HELIANTHUS, the flower of the sun, is 
a glorious member of the great family of composites or ig5ers. p. 91. 


GENTIANA. Named after Gentius, King E Illyria, who first 
discovered the bitter tonic properties of the gentian root. 3.O., Gentianacee, 
Linnzan: .5, Pentandria; 2, Digynia.—The members of the order are 
herbaceous plants, sometimes twining, with opposite or occasionally alternate 
entire leaves, regular flowers, which are generally five, but sometimes four, 
six, eight, or ten divided, with two stigmas, and an ovary of two carpels. 
They inhabit all parts of the world, and their flowers are of all colours. 
lo gears proper are mostly mountain plants with blue flowers ; in other 
words, thoy are roprosontatiqes of polar vegetation, both in the arctic and 
antarctic regions. The pontian root of commerce is derived from the yellow 
gentian (G. lutea), which is a common plaut on the European Alps. p. Ol. 


TRADESCANTIA.—Named in honour of the Tradescants. N.O., 
Commelinacee. LINNEAN: 0, Herandria; 1, Jonogynia.—These pretty 
* flowers do not rank high with the gardener or the chemist, or the man whose 
- taste for science is promoted only by the impulse of hunger. For the botanist, 

however, there is a point of interest in the midway place between sedges and 
lilies that.is occupied by the spider-worts. Brown compares them with 
rushes, Lindley compares them with alismads; the amateur gardener will 
find his own comparisons when the pretty flowers are before him, and he 
- cares more for their beauty than their place in any classification. p. 02. 


~ PELARGONIUM, from pelurgos, a stork, in allusion to tho beak- 
- like seed-pod. N.O., Craue's-bills, or Geraniacee, LINNÆAN : 10, Mona- 
de'phia; 4, Heptandria.—YThe great family of geraniums has but a small 
place in the , though a large place in the garden. They are herbs or 
shrubs, with tumid stems, leaves alternate or opposite, and flowers white, 
red, or purple, rarely yellow. The flowers are tive-divided in senals an 


- 
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petals, and the stamens are (hypothetically) in numerical harmony with the 
petals, being twice or thrice as many, except when some are abortive, The 
curious results of the non-development of parts required for the complete 
agreement of a species with the characters of the order are amusingly illus- 
trated by Endlicher's pelargonium, which has but two petals, owing to the 
suppression of three, the rudiments of which are visible. ‘Che one distinguish- 
ing character is what Dr. Lindley describes as “ the long, beak-like torus, 
round which the carpels are arranged, and the .presence of membranous 
stipules or joints which are usually tumid." Plants that have not these 
peculiarities are not proper members of the Geraniacem, Between pelargonium 
and geranium the difference is obvious to the casual observer, and needs but 
to be pointed out to be readily understood. In pelargoniums the petals are 
unequal, and it matters not how “highly-bred” the florists pelargoniums 
may be, the difference in size of the two lower petals is always discernible, 
In geranium the petals are all of one size and the flower is perfectly sym- 
metrical, There are many hardy geraniums, but there is only one hardy 
pelargonium, and that is Z. Endlicherianum, referred to above as haying an 
abnormal flower, p. 69. 
NEMOPHILA, from nemos, a grove, and philo, I love, the genus 
consisting of woodland flowers, N.O., Hydrophyllaceae. LINNEAN: 5, Pen- 
tandria ; 1, JMonogynia.—The order comprises smallish herbs and trees of 
comparatively little importance, as they havc no place in the arts, The 
leaves are often ten-lobed, the flowers in racemes or spikes, occasionally 
solitary and axillary; they are five-parted, as in the flower before us; the 
fruit is a capsule. ‘They are nearly allied to the phloxes, to the primulus, 
and to the borageworts. The pretty cutoca, a favourite garden flower, an 
- P. 13. 


MIMULUS, from Lat. mimus, a mimic, an ape, in reference to the 
gaping mouth formed by the under Petal ; hence the familiar name of monkey 
flower. N.O., Scrophulariacee, Linnean: 14, Didynania; 2, Angio- 
sperinia,—The order consists of herbs or shrubs, with leaves usually opposite, 
sometimes alternate; flowers hermaphrodite, irregular, in spikes or cluster H 

„the calyx is permanent, with four or five unequal divisions; the corolla is 
subject to great variation, but is usually four-divided and gaping ; stamens 
four ; ovary two-celled, many-ovuled ; style ample with two-lobed stigma ; 
fruit a two-celled capsule; seeds with a straight cylindrical embryo. A 
large and very natural order, comprising the calceolaria, verbascum, antir- 
rhinum, diplacus, digitalis, veronica, bartsia, rhinanthus, &e. The species 
are scattered ull over the world, but are most abundant in the warmer 
temperate regions, Their properties are various, but few oi them are 
available as food; many produce powerful drugs, and all are more or less 
suspicious. De ti. 


AMYGDALUS is of uncertain origin, By some it is derived from 
amysso, in allusion to the furrows in the stone of the fruit; by others fronta 
Hebrew word that derives its meaning from the carly Bppastancs of almond 
flowers in spring. N.O., Drupacee. LINNÆAN: 12, Lcosandria; 1, Mono- 
gynia.—In a large classification the peach, almond, cherry, plum, and laurel 

elong to the N.O. Jtosacec, or roses. But a large classification is often 
inconvenient, and the botanists feel the need of ** breaking it up." This has 
been wisely accomplished in placing the stone fruits in a separate order, for 
not only do they differ from true roses in this particular feature, but in 
other respects, notably in the production of a poisonous principle that is 
prominent in the almond, and gives its peculiar flavour to the kernels of 
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ich and cherry stones. The pomes or appleworts constitute an equall 
Reena group of. rosaccous plants, and are classed as N.O. Lomacea. In this 
order or sub-order we have the apples, “pears, quinces, cotoneasters, thorns, 
and photinias. The almondworts, which now concern us, are distinguished 
from the true roses and pomeworts by the pistil being a solitary, simple 
1, changing when ripe into a drupe, and iu the general presence in bark, 
leaves, or iruit—sometimes in all three—of hydrécyanic acid, p. 8l. 


ONIA, named after M. Begon, a French botanist. N.O. 
pommes LINNEAN: 91, Monæcia ; 9, Polyandria.—This small but in- 
teresting order is of little importance in the arts, but of great interest to the 
botanist and the gardencr. It consists of herbs and undershrubs with 
alternate leaves, almost invariably divided ; the flowers are unisexual, and 
usually consist of four pieces. In the male flowers the stamens form a 
spherical head ; in the female flowers the stigmas are equally conspicuous, 
and resemble those of a melon or cucumber. It is singular that a four-parted 
flower should produce a three-lobed fruit, but such is the fact, and it is 
somewhat of an anomaly. The position of this order has been much dis- 
cussed, but appears to have been settled by Dr. Lindley in his ** Vegetable 
Kingdom." e says, ‘The real affinities appear to be with cucurbits, with 
which Begoniads accord in the unisexual flowers, peculiar stigmas, and even 
ternary number of the pares The discovery by Mr. Hartweg of Begoniads 
scrambling up trees and shrubs to the height of twenty-five fect renders the 
resemblance almost complete." The begonias are in some places caten as 
salads, the leaves and stems being agrecably flavoured with oxalic acid. The 
roots aro bitter and astringent. p. 85. 


HYDRANGEA, irom Audor or hydor, water, and «ggcion, a cup, 
in allusion to the form of the secd-vessel. N.O., Hydrangcacee. LINNEAN: 
10, Decandria; 2, Digynia.—The hydrangea is often called the Chinese 
guelder-rose, and not only is there warrant for the association in the general 
Appearance of the bold heads of bloom, but they agree also in the peculiarity 
that in every head of flowers a certain number are infertile, and these give 
the special character to the display. As regards true affinities, however, 
the hydrangeas come nearest to the saxifrages, while the deutzias and phila- 
delphs are not far off. The plants of this order are all shrubs, with simple 
opposite leaves, and flowers in cymes; usually the fertile flowers are very 
small and crowded in the centre, while the flowers on the outer part of the 
cyme are barren and larger than the rest, and, in fact, the chief source of 
those attractive qualities that persuade us to cultivate them. The species 
ure mostly natives of the temperate parts of Asin and America, about half of 
them belonging to China and Japan, and there are two that belong to the 
southern hemisphere. They delight in rich soil with much moisture, and 
some amount of shade. In a dry soil exposed to sun and wind they ure 
most unhappy. One species known as Hydrangea Thunbergi furnishes irom 
its leaves a tea that is greatly valued in Japan, where it is called Ama-tsja, 
the teu of heaven. ‘The other species, so far as known, have only their 
beauty to recommend them to notice. p. 89. 


DODECATHEON, an ancient name of a plant, the application of 
which in this case is by no means obvious. N.O., Primulacec. LINNEAN: 
5, Pentandria ; 1, Monogynia. p. 93. 


CONVALLARIA, from conrallis, a valley, and rica, a mantle, 


in allusion to the leaves, N.O., Liliecee. LINNEAN: 6, Hexandria; 1, 
Monoqynia, pM. 
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SYNOPSIS. xiii 
A VENS..—For notes on “Geum” see synopsis, P. 101. 


GENISTA, from the Celtic gen, a small bush, or from the Latin 
gent, in allusion to the pliability of the branches. N.O., Fabaceae, Legu- 
minous or Papilionaceous plants. LINNÆAN : 16, Monadelphia; 6, Decandria. 
—This grand order of plants, useful, poisonous, benutiful, various, occasionally 
woudertul, will always reward the student for a careful study of details, 
because of their constancy to the typical idea, and their curious Variations in 
expressing it. They generally have compound, but some hive simple, leaves, 
They have irregular herma phrodite flowers, which are sometimes apparenth 
so regular that it is impossible for the young student to quickly apprehen 
their morphological relationships. The corolla is likened to a butterfly in 
the term papilionaceous; usually it consists of five petals, one of which, 
being larger than the rest, and in a dominating position, is called the 
standard, two others on cither side are called the wings, and two below, 
which are united, are called the keel. The reduction of these to equality, 
as in the mimosa, is a puzzling character. The fruit is always a pod, but it 
may be a pea or a bean or a drupe, in which case the differences are of some 
account. P. 109. 


CLARKIA, named aíter Captain Clarke, the traveller, N,O,; 
Oragracee, LINNEAN: 2, Diandria; 1, JIlonogynia.—The Clarkias are 
related to the PES ume and evening primroses, They are aunual lants, 
with linear or lanceolate leaves, and so! itary or racemose flowers which are 
variously four divided. The capsule is lincar, many seeded ; sceds neither 
plumose nor winged. . p. 109. 


TROLLIUS, from trol, the German for round, in allusion to the 
globular flowers. N.O., Ranunculacee, or Crowfoots. LINNEAN: 13, Zoly- 
«andria; G, Polygynia.—The globe flowers are closely allied to the hellebores ; 
they are all hardy, yellow-flowered, and partial to loamy moist soils. p. 113. 


FUCHSIA. Named after Leonard Fuchs, a German botanist. N -0., 
Onugracee, LINNÆAN: 8, Octaudria ; 1, Monogynia.—This small order consists 
of herbs or shrubs, with opposite or alternate leaves, It is a very natural 
order of polypetalous exogenous plants, which, in their more complete 
condition, are certainly known by their inferior ovary, and by all the parts 
of the flower being four, or a constant multiple of that number. Thus in 
Jussica grandiflora there are four sepals, four petals, twice four stamens, 
Tour stigmas, four cells to the ovary, and the fruit when ripe bursts into four 
valves, The species characterised by this peculiarity are chiefly herbaceous 
plants, iuhabiting the more temperate parts of the world, and have white, 
yellow, or red flowers, such, for example, as the great genus of cenotheras, or 
evening primroses, and the epilobiums, or willow-herbs, which are £0 common 
as wild plants. It is only in the fuchsia, which has a succulent fruit and 
forms an approach to Myrtacee, that a woody structure is met with. The 
enchanter's nightshade (Circa) is a member of this order. p. 117. 


HEPATICA. The name refers to the lobed leaves, which moy be 
likened to the liver in outline. N.O., Ranunculacee. LINNEAN: 13, Poly- 
andria; 6, Polygynia—the hepaticas are closely related to the anemones, 
and conform to the conditions that suit those plants, p. 121. 


LL-FLOWER, or CAMPANULA. N.O., Campanutacee. ` 
ips us Pentandria; 1, Monogynia.— Thore appears. to always 
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asion for suspecting plants that exude a milky juice, and the campanulas 
ionis into tho suspicions entegory, for they are acrid and of but small 
importanco in relation to the food of man, The rampion, that is valued in 
some degree as a salad plant, is a true campanula, and a few roots and fruits 
of campanulaceous plants are eaten in places where the natives are not 
icular about their salads and side-dishes. But the best we can get out of 
hem is their beauty, which for the present appears to be sufficient to insure, 
them abundant respect and universal cultivation. The campanulas are all 
herbs and undershrubs; there are no trees in the order. The flowers present 
a series of constant characteristics, so that when presenting considerable 
variation for our amusement they are still very much alike. They are bell- 
shaped or tazza-shaped ; they are blue, or purple, or white ; they have each 
but one corolla piece, and that is cut into five lobes, the calyx also being five- 
lobed, ‘The rarity of a yellow flower in this order need not be insisted on; 
even red flowers nre scarce, and scarlet out of the question. De Candolle 
considers the campanulas and lobelias to be closely allied, but the first are 
distinguished by their regularity in form and symmetry in the number of 
rts. To the casual observer, the occurrence of brilliant scarlet flowers in 
he lobelia family places it far apart from the campanula family. p. 125. 


TULIP, from tulipan, Turkish for turban. N.O., Liliacee. Lineman: 
6, Hexandria; 1, Monogynia, —Sco summary under ** Lilium.” p. 129, 


CAMELLIA. Named after Camellas, a Moravian missionary. 
N.O., heads. Linnean: 16, Monadelphia ; 8, Polyandria.—The theads, or 
tea-plant family, are usually headed Zeraustróniacec, after M. Ternsiróm, a 
Swedish botanist, but there appears to be more comiort in recognising them 
as tho family that provides us with our tea. "They 2re all trecs or shrubs, 
with alternate, coriaceous leaves, usually undivided;:; ihe flowers are sym- 
metrical in there aspects, but unsymmetrical in the Iiabers of their several 
parts, as there are five to seven sepals and five to ning petals, aud stamens of 
indefiuite number, ‘The fruit is a capsule; in the celia it is like a small 
apple, and contains many oily seeds. The tea-plant, 7 is closely allied 
to the camellia, aud as a matter of fact the leaves of our familiar favourite 
contain a certain quantity of thein and might be made available for tea. 
But the beauty of the camellia is sufficient for its fame. p. 183. 


. HONESTY, or LUNARIA. The first name is commented on 
in the description ; the second refers to the moon-shaped sced-pods. N.O., 

ucifers, or Zrassicacre, ^ LiNNGEAN : 15, Tetradynania,—The brassicaceous 
plahts have the merit of distinctness, being cruciferous or four-divided in 
their flowers, and they agree pretty elosely in properties, being mostly 
wholesome, pungent, and highly charged with compounds of sulphur, a 
circumstance that accounts for the offensive odour they engender in the 
process of decay. They are all herbaccous or sub-shrubby; there are no 
trees in the order, The leaves are alternate, the flowers without bracts, the 
stamens six, sepals four, the petals four, stigmas two, the fruit a silicule or 
silique. It is a remarkably -natural order, definitely circumscribed, and of 
great jmportance in its uses and relations. In the colouring of the flowers 
white and yellow predominate, but shados of red and purple occur as in 
stocks, honesty, candytufts, and aubrietias. The number of the stamens 
constitutes a curiosity in this family, and their disposition is equally curious. 
The symmetry that prevails so generally in the several organs of fructifica- . 
tion is here stran to be seen, for the stamens should number four or 

t and be AP disposed in relation to the sepals and petals, neither 
which is the case. Lindley is inclined to account for tho apparent 
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departure from a Srmmekictd arrangement by supposing that the original 
number of stamèns has been lessened by the non-development of such as are 


required to complete a hypothetical arrangement, ~ PI 
BELL-FLOWER, o CAMPANULA.—Sce under “ Cam- 
panula.” p. MI. 
OXLIP.—See under “Primula.” p. 145, 


. VIBURNUM owes its name to the ancient use of its flexible shoots, 
tico meaning to tie with twigs or to hoop. N.O., Ca vifoliacee,  LINNIEAN ; 
5, Pentandria; 3, Lrigynia.—The caprifoils include all the honeysuckles, 
Guelder roses, suowberries, and elders, The order comprises trees, shrubs, 
und herbaceous plants, with opposite leaves and corymboso flowers ; the fruit 
is dry or fleshy. Strange to say, these familiar plants are closely related to 
the cinchonads, and the designation of “China Guelder rose” for tho 
hydrangea is in some degree justified by the very near Spproneh of that plant. 
to the true Guelder roses, ‘The members of the order o caprifoils are mostly 
natives of the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America; many of them 
produce fragrant flowers, as, for example, the honeysuckles, while the berries 
of Lonicera cerulea are a favourite food of the Kamtchadales, and the wine 
made from the elder-berries is sufficiently well known. It should be re- 
marked, however, that this is a suspicious family ; active qualities are not 
wanting amongst them, and even the favourite elder-berry is far less whole- 
some than popular opinion represents, and possibly would often prove 
mischievous were not the fermented juice ‘ qualified” by tho addition of a 
more potent liquor. 2. 149. 


ERICA, from crico, to break, the wood being peculiarly brittle. N.O., 
Ericacee.—Theo heatherworts are a distinct up of plants having a few 
striking characters, though varying so much that it would be an advantage 
were they moro definitely separat according to their several minor affinities. 
The major affinities comprise leaves entire aud without stipules, flowers 
usually regular, but sometimes irregular, calyx with four or five ivisions, 
corolla with four or five lobes, stamens eight or ten. The rd groups 
are severully represented by the arbutus, andromeda, erica, rh odendron, 
and ledum, Many of the members of the order produce berries that are 
caten by birds, and a few of them supply tannin and aromatic essences, but 
generally speaking thoy do not rank high in respect of utility. p. 153. 


SILENE, from sialon, saliva, from the gummy exudation by which 
flies are entrapped; and which. explains the familiar name “ Catchfly.’ 
N.O., Caryophyllacce, or Cloveworts. LINNIEAN : 10, Decandria; 3, Trigynia. 
—TIhe section of cloveworts to which the silencs belong may usefully remind 
the garden botanist that the pretty chickweed or the stellaria, the spurrey or 
spergula, the mouso-ear or cerastium, the soapwort or saponaria, the campion 
or agrostemma and coronaria, are all of the same family. That the carna- 
tions and pinks are of the kindred gocs without saying ; thay are the types 
of the order and among the most prized of garden flowers. The characters 
of this order are simple and easily comprehended, so that it affords a 
subject for the study of a beginner. The stems usually have swollen joints, 
and therefore when the florists call the grass of a carnation ** th 
are morphologically right, although technically wrong. The leaves are 
always simple and opposite; we do not call to mind any variation from this 
Tule, "The typical number of parts in the flower is five, but in this feature 
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variations occur: the stamens either agree in number with the petals or differ 
ina iot arithmetical manner, but Ethe cultivated plants the number of 
stamens and pistils is a kind of lottery whatever the number ought to be. 
The silene is a catchfly because it is sticky ; but why it should delude the 
poor flies to their ruin and make (us it appears) no use of them when 
entrapped is not yet clear to us. As a matter of practical importance it 
should be noted here that all the silenes are” d plants for the table when 
rightly cooked. Of course when in flower they are useless, but when the 
young growth is advancing, the tender tops make a good substitute for 
asparagus, and if blanch they aro the more delicate and equally whole- 

shoots should not be more than two inches long when taken for 
cooking. ‘Che best plant for the purpose is the bladder catchfly (Silene inflata). 
Probably the tender tops of any catchfly might be used in salads, p. 157, 


“ Sweet is the rose, but guns upon a brere ; 
Sweet is the junipere, but sharpe his bough ; 
Sweet is the eglantine, but pricketh nere ; 
Sweet is the firblome, but his branches rough ; 
Sweet is the cypress, but his rind is tough ; 
Sweet is the nut, but bitter is his pill; 

Sweet is the bromeflour, but yct sowre enough ; 
And sweet is moly, but his root is ill. 

So every sweet with soure is tempred still, 

That maketh it be coveted the more 

For ensie things that may be got at se 
Most.sorts of men doe set but little stor: 
"Why then should I Komp of little paiz 
That cndlesse pleasure shall unto me gainc : 
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DARWIN'S BARBERRY. 
Berberis Darwini. 


X MONGST the many memorials 
fez, of the great Darwin that we 
find in books and museums and 
gardens, there is none that 
speaks more plainly of him 
Zw than the plant before us. Tt 
AN.. takes us into the heart of 
that most delightful of all his 
books, the “Journal of Re- 
searches” during the voyage - 
of the Beagle. As a garden 
shrub it stands almost alone 
for hardiness, elegance, bright- 
ness, and usefulness; for it is 
equally adapted to adorn the 
terrace garden, or to afford 
covert to game: As a plant 
o£ history, too, although it 
Was certainly unknown to the ancients, it in a similar 
manner may be said to stand alone; for it was discovered 
by Mr. Darwin in that memorable voyage of his, which 
may be regarded as the second discovery of the great New 
World. In theentries of the “journal” for the year 1834, 


when Darwin explored Tierra del Fuego and the south- 
10 - 
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west coast, he describes. the forests and the vegetation 
as representing an equable climate, somewhat colder gene- 


rally than that of places corresponding in latitude in the — 


‘northern hemisphere. He says: “ In Chiloe (corresponding 
in latitude with the northern parts of Spain) the peach 
seldom produces fruit, whilst strawberries and apples thrive 
io perfection. Even the crops of barley and wheat are 
often brought into the houses to be dried and ripened. At 
Taldivia (in the same latitude of 40" with Madrid) grapes 
und figs ripen, but are not common ; olives seldom ripen 
even partially, and oranges notat all. . . Although the 
humid and equable climate of Chiloe, and of the coast north- 
ward and southward of it, is so unfavourable to our fruits, 
yet the native forests, from lat. 459 to 38°, almost rival in 
luxuriance those of the glowing inter-tropical regions.” 
From the foregoing extract it will be understood that 
Darwin’s barberry as a garden plant is particularly adapted 
for our western counties. Such is, indeed, the fact; but, 
happily, it thrives to perfection in the near neighbourhood 
of London and far away northward, always best in a moist 
air, with shelter from east winds, and in a deep, moist, 
mellow soil, but whether this be of peses loam seems of 
little consequence. One of the most enjoyable features of 
a garden we have ever worked out is our barberry plot, the 
plants being in beds of peat on a large half-shaded lawn, 
and comprising all the species and varieties of the genus 
Berberis that are known as sufficiently hardy for the climate 
of London; and amongst these the glistening Berberis 
Darwini is conspicuous for its beauty, although, as attrac- 
tive plants, the elegant B. sfenophylla and the dwarf and 
distinct B. glumacea compete with it for praise, and are 
found to obtain a share. 


^ 
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This barberry was introduced to our gardens by those 
eminent benefactors, the Messrs. Veitch, through their 
Very successful collector, Mr. Lobb, whose name goes 

. down to posterity with Lropeolum Lobbianum. As 
regards its hardiness, it appears in all the southern 
counties to have survived unhurt the two dreadful winters 
of 1879-80 and 1880-81. “In its native forests it grows 
near the limit of the summer line of snow, but it is 
less hardy here: than there, because here it has to -con- 
tend with dry east winds in spring, and with bitter frosts 
suddenly succeeding sultry weather—cireumstances un- 
known to it in its own humid, equable climate. But it is 
so hardy, so thrifty, so accommodating, that we will say no 
more of its peculiarities, lest it should appear to need much, 
when in truth it needs but little. 

The fruits of the earth do not obtain ‘any special atten- 
tion in these pages, for, they rarely present themselves as 
proper subjects. But we have now to say that Darwin’s 
harberry presents’ a most beautiful appearance when loaded 
with its grape-like fruits, and that these are much used in 
Devonshire in the preparation of a brisk flavoured conserve. 

A barberry garden has been mentioned above. The 
barberries may with advantage be scattered over a place, 
buf, they are peculiarly well adapted for planting in groups. 
Ours are in a series of large circular beds of peat, on a moist, 
partially-shaded Jawn near the house, where interesting 
evergreen shrubs are peculiarly suitable. The centres of 
the beds are occupied with the noble B. japonica, B. Beali, 
and B. intermedia. Around them are such as B. dulcis, 
B. stenophylla, B. fascicularis, and B. Asiatica. The mar- 
ginal planting comprises B. Hookeri, B. glumacea, B. repens, 
and a lovely variety of the common holly-leaved berberis, 
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the garden name of which is Berberis aquifolia maan 
nana. The common form of B. aquifolia di Ap 
enough for such a plantation as we are now nis ing, 
and we find the best use for it to be as a mens 2 x holly- 
hedge, where it shows its winter colours to great ad vertago: 
; A remarkable species of ; barberry, named Bei heris 
trifoliata, may here be commended as a clothing for 
a warm dwarf wall. Its leaves are peculiarly rigid, thrice 
divided, of a curious shade of bronze or purple green 
colour. The flowers, like those of other species, are 


yellow. 
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GREEK VALEBIAN. 


Polemonium replans. 


) HAT is the Greek valerian? Tt 
appears that nobody knows. 
The ancients who wrote about 
plants were not at all troubled 
with scientific notions. Poor 
things! they did “allium call 
their onions and their leeks," 
for allium was part of their 
vulgar tongue, or if it was 
not, it was vulgar enough for 
those old Romans who were 
not known as “ancients.” The 
phu or valerian of the Greek 
writers was a plant of some 
sort, and Polemonium ceruleum 
and Polemonium reptans have 
equally been mistaken fof it ; 
but neither of these was the 
Simon pure. 

As rein the plant before us, which may be called 
a: chip from Jacob’s ladder, inasmuch as it is the brother 
or sister plant to Polemonium ceruleum, the claims it has 
to be regarded as the Greck valerian disappear before the 
negative truth of its absolute uselessmess. Greek botany 
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was not founded on Pentandria monogynia nor on Polemo- 
niacee. Plants that were found useful in some way or 
other were cultivated and described, and plants that were 
nof useful were entirely neglected. Even when supersti- 
tion or poetical fancy ruled, the theory was the same, for 
a supposed use is equivalent to a real use, so long as the 
supposition holds good ; and many of the plants that were 
of importance in ancient times owed their distinction to 
properties perceptible to the eyes of faith alone. Even 
then it was their usefulness that inspired and justified the 
study of them’; for to this hour utility is as much a matter 
of faith as of proof, or there would be no fortunes made 
by the sale of many articles, some of which are truly 
invaluable, while others “ perhaps ” are absolutely worth- 
less, or, worse than that, pernieious to health. Well, we 
can rest in the word faith, and throw utility overboard, 
and then where are we ? 

We are then in the presence of the true valerian, 
the history of which is not only important, but is in its 
way touching. 

Our common valerian offers us in its roots a eamphor- 
ated and bitter principle. The partiality of cats for the 
plant is well known; but to mankind the plant is in 
these parts no administrator of esthetic pleasures. Now 
here is a strange truth illustrative of the tendencies of 
race, climate, and the resultant idiosyncracies, that in these 
Western parts of the world sweet mild odours, like those 
of mignonette, wallflower, wild thyme, and woodruff, are 
universally enjoyed, while cocoa-nut oil and the cheese- 
flavoured wormwood are universally disliked ; but these last 
ave the very odours that give delight in the East, where 
our fragrant favourites are the least valued. 


5 
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The valerian of the ancients was the spikenard, 
Nardostachys jalamausi, a figure of which will be found 
in the Gardeners’ Magazine, 1888, p. 33. 

This is a member of the valerian family, and a plant 
of great modern as well as ancient repute, on account of 
its powerful perfume. Some part of its reputation is, 
indeed, far from agreeable to Western notions of propriety 
and good living. But it has higher associations, and such 
as are dear to thousands. And it comes about in this 
way. It was a Roman custom for a guest at an enter- 
tainment to make a contribution to the feast—it might 
be of a measure of wine, or a box made of some precious 
stone and filled with spikenard. Now it was just such 
a gift that offended Judas when Mary anointed Jesus? 
feet with ointment so precious that it might have been 
“sold for three hundred pence and given to the poor.” 
The Greek valerian was doubtless the same as the spike- 
nard of the East, but there was no other nearer home than 
Crete—the Valeriana phu, or garden valerian, described 
by Pliny. ‘This has properties similar to the other, but is 
not so strong, and is perhaps of more direct importance in 
respect of its medical uses. 

The plant before us is not in any way. related to the. 
Greek valerian. It is a member of the family of Phloxes, 
and may be roughly described as a creeping form of Jacobs 
ladder, running to six or more inches in length of stem, 
and producing blue or white flowers. It is a native of 
North America, perfectly hardy, and a proper plant for the 
open rockery. Any sandy soil will suffice for its wants, 
and it may be increased by division and seed with facility. 
The nearly allied species or varieties known as P. pulcher- 
rimum and P. humilis are as good as the plant before us, 
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and may obtain attention as producing blue “flowers. Bus 
they are not of great consequence, and the possessor of a 
small rockery may do very well without them. There are 


about a dozen species known, but P. caruleum and D 


reptans are sufficient for most gardens. 


in 
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LARGE-LEAVED SAXIFRAGE. 
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LARGE-LEAVED 
SAXIFRAGE. 


Saxifraga ligulata. 


eries may be roughly 
thrown into two classes : 
those that are capable of 
taking care of themselves, 
and those that require to 
be constantly taken care | 
of. This large-leaved saxi- 
frage belongs to the first 
class; itis one of the most 
thrifty and useful flower- 
ing plants in cultivation, 
and it is scarcely possible 
to have too much of it 
in any garden, for it will 
thrive where many good 
things would fade, and its _ 
pleasing flowers are produced in plenty in the spring 
season, when they are especially welcome. 

We have a group of large-leaved saxifrages that are 
very closely related. They are sometimes classed as Mega- 
seas, and it would be well were this generic distinction 
generally accepted, for they differ greatly from saxifrages 

2P 
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in general, both in leaf and flower and love of shade, the 
small-leaved saxifrages being for the most part lovers of 
sunshine. ‘The noble Saxifraga cordifolia, 8. crassifolia, 
and the plant before us, S. ligulata, constitute a group 
having large leaves rising from a stout root-stock, and 
bearing panicles of rosy flowers on stiff fleshy stems in 
the months of April and May. The first has flowers of a 
clear light rose colour, which appear somewhat early; the 
second has flowers of a rosy red, which appear later than 
those of the first kind; the third produces lighter-coloured 
flowers than the others, and flowers early. To these may 
be added a scarce hybrid, raised by Mr. Parker, of Tooting, 
called S. atropurpurea, the flowers of which are of a deep 
rich purplish-rose colour, and exquisitely beautiful. All 
are handsome and useful; but if one only is wanted, 
S. crassifolia, the thick-leaved varicty, would have the 
preference. ~ 

These plants are hardy, and capable of taking care of 
themselves, but they do not prosper in any dry or exposed 
position. Damp, cold, and deep shade are alike hurtful to 
them; but a moist ledge or bank, where trees will give 
partial shade in the heat of summer, is just the place where 
they may be expected to grow freely and flower bravely. In 
Paris they are much employed for mixing with other spring 
flowering plants in beds; but in this country: they are 
not often so used, perhaps because when summer arrives 
they are found occupying ground which can be more ad- 
vantagedusly filled with plants that flower later and con- 
tinuously. We have had many plantations of these saxi- 
frages under various conditions, but one situation seemed 
especially favourable to the plants. : This was a small 
sheltered fruit garden, consisting of rich, deep, and de- 
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eidedly moist, loamy soil. The saxifrages were planted on : 
cach side of the main walk, and were fully exposed to light 
and air (though sheltered from cold winds) during the 
winter and spring months; but as summer advanced they 
were in a considerable degree shaded by the leafage of plum 
and pear trees that spread overhead, and though not rob- 
bing them of light in any serious degree, did certainly 
screen them from the sunshine. 

The amateur gardener may profitably bear in mind that 
success in gardening is like success in life, inasmuch as the 
secret of success depends in a great measure on attention 
to little things. We obtain our plants from all sorts of. 
places—from rocky heights, from humid valleys, from snowy 
plains, and from warm water-courses—and yet we expect 
them all to thrive under nearly the same conditions within 
the boundaries of one garden. And the wonder is that 
many of them do thrive under conditions that appear so 
very different to those they were adapted for by nature. 
But their adaptiveness is a limited quantity, and it is an 
important part of the business of the cultivator to discover 
the limits, so that he may not kill his pets by subjecting 
them to conditions at variance with their requirements. Two 
amateurs of hardy ferns agreed to make an attempt to grow 
the true maidenhair fern in a London garden, and they 
both bought plants of the same tradesman for the experi- 
ment. One planted his delicate pet in a nice snug corner 
of the rockery, and having followed the teaching of a book 
as to the mode of planting, he waited, and hoped for the 
best. The other followed the teaching of the book as 
regards the suitable soil, and so forth, but having: reflected 
on the frail constitution of the plant, he: proceeded to 
evolve out of his consciousness conditions of which the other 
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- He made a miniature cave with slabs 
= us ed thus enelosing the delicate fern in a kind 
of open stone box. As winter approached he laid another 
slab over the box, thus making a close cave of it, the plant 
still obtaining sufficient light and air through the rough 
apertures where the fittings were imperfect. The plant s0 
easily disposed of by number one disappeared during the 
first winter, and was seen no more. The plant of number 
two lived and grew, and became a grand specimen, and was 
displayed to visitors, living all alone, like a jolly hermit, in 
its substantial cave, through the large chinks of. which it 
laughed at the frost and defied the winds ; and when it 
spoke—as of course it often did—the subject of its dis- 
course was the importance to the gardener of things that 
thoughtless people call “ trifles." 


[n 
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AVENS. 
47» Geum coccineum, 
7 MONGST the many pleasures 
S a townsman may look for when 
rambling through .a country 
village, the discovery of ex- 
quisitely beautiful flowers in the 
gardens of humble cottagers 
may be reckoned as of some 
account. You have, perhaps, 
been revelling for years amidst 
bedding plants and stately trees, 
and other fashionable and genteel 
items of a proper garden. But 
you have for a season quitted 
these rural scenes to find rest in - 
things rustic, and in an idle 
mood you lean upon fence and 
look over. Stars and planets! 
What a blaze of flowers of sorts 
unseen till now has this humble 
hortieulturis& accumulated ! Here are masses of colour 
that compel one's lip to curl with contempt for all 
ordinary bedding, and combinations and features that 
to the unaccustomed eye, well rested from the wear 
and tear of town, appear to over-pass the reach of art, 
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and ‘often, of course, are the result of some happy . 


accident. But there are cultivated amateurs’ who ap- 
preciate such things and form collections, and find 
therein delights that are certainly different and doubtless 
higher in tone than a mere following the fashion would 
afford, unless, indeed, it became the fashion to render the 
garden truly representative of the infinite variety and 
beauty of the vegetation of the world. The subject before 
us illustrates the case. You may find the scarlet avens 
and perhaps two or three sorts of potentillas in the country 
garden, and you may, again, find them in the garden of the 
eclectic collector; but in the garden “ of the period,” where 
carpet.colouring, and evergreens clipped into round balls, 
are prominent features, such things are utterly unknown. 
The earth is plentifully furnished with beautiful plants, 
and it is a matter both for surprise and thankfulness that 
an immense proportion of the happy throng may be grown 
to perfection in our gardens. The species of geum that 
have been introduced to this country as hardy plants, 
adapted for the open rockery and border, number over 
thirty, and they are natives variously of North America, 
Chili, .Kamtschatka, Russia, Volhinia, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Carpathians, and the hills of Greece. That 
very few of them are now to be found is no fault of the 
plants, for if they were all re-introduced and displayed 


with judgment, they would be found as beautiful as . 


ever, and as fully as ever entitled to reproach men for 
their perversity in neglecting the ‘simplest und cheapest 
and most lasting and ever-changing of all garden pleasures. 

The avens is a rosaceous plant, and the picture might 
almost pass as representing a rose from the hedgerow. 
We have two wildings of the tribe—the common avens 
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(Geum urbanum), producing yellow flowers like those of 
a potentilla, and the water avens (G. rivale), which has 
nodding flowers, curiously combining purple and, orange in 
their colours. The scarlet avens is a native of Chili, and 
there are two or three varieties of it in cultivation. We 
adopt Lindley’s name for our heading, but the plant is also 
known as G. chiloense. : 

Where space can be found for a few other species, we 
can recommend the yellow mountain avens (G. montanum), 
which produces yellow flowers; the creeping avens (G, 
replans), also producing yellow flowers; and the three-: 
flowered avens (G. triflorum), which differs from the others 
in its diminutive growth. To these may be added the 
two British species. The ordinary soil of any good border 
or well-made rockery will suit them all perfectly. The 
best of the bunch are G. coccineum and G. montanum, as 
may be learned sometimes at a horticultural exhibi- 
tion. It happens occasionally that prudent promoters of 
flower shows offer prizes for collections of hardy plants; 
and these two beautiful geums often appear in such collec- 
tions, their fresh distinct beauty rendering them “show 
plants,” in the proper sense of the term. 

Having mentioned the potentilla as a near relation to 
the avens, it is but just to another charming plant, as also 
to the reader who can love such things, to mention the 
white mountain avens (Dryas oclopelala), an extremely 
beautiful and scarce British wilding, which betrays its 
geographical relations in all its characteristics. It is the 
way of mountain plants to have short stems and a close 
tufted leafage, and flowers very large in proportion to the 
open parts.. This lovely dryas conforms to the rule. Its 
evergreen leaves are deeply cut, and on the under side 
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The large flowers are like white 


clothed with woolly down. J 
etals and the bright yellow 


anemones, the purity of the p 
stamens in the centre assisting in completing the re- 


semblance to Anemone nemorosa. The white mountain 
avens needs a moist peaty or sandy soil, and must be pro- 
tected from slugs and snails. If planted in common soil 
it is not likely to live long. 

Geum coccineum is figured by Sweet in the “ British 
Flower Garden ” (p. 292) as Geum quetiyon, and he there 
refers to another plant, a native of Greece, which he re- 
marks “is doubtless a species of sieversia." The present 
species, according to Feuillee, is a native of the sides of 
mountains in Chili, and has not been introduced there from 
Greece, as has been supposed. It makes a valuable 
addition to the flower borders, thriving well in the common 


garden soil. 


. 
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THE DOUBLE 
PÆONY. 
Peæonia officinalis. 


HIHAT may be the value 
fe to nature, collectively, 
of the changes in 
natural form, which 
man has affected or 
rendered permanent by 
the arts: he employs 
in the cultivation’ of 
plants and animals, 
it is impossible at the 
present time for any 
one, however obser- 
vant, to estimate. But 
of the magnitude of 
^ such changes, and of 
the immense area over which 
they have spread, students of 
plant history and form may 
gain some idea, even though, 
Hey must necessarily fail to grasp the full measure of 
the matter. Pæonia officinalis is a plant of some im- 
portance for its splendour and hardiness; but at this 
moment, looking at the future before us, and calling to 
mind the many poland ponies we possess, we are tempted 
2Q s 
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to indulge the thought that the relation of man’s mind 
to the outward forms of nature is a matter of more pro- 
found importance than any merely sentimental view of 
the subject would suggest. The grand old gardeners 
valued the peony, and it is truthfully observed in the 
Botanical Magazine of 1816 (t. 178+) that “ia Parkin- 
son's time it must have been more common than now, as 
he observes that the double sort sometimes produces ripe 
seeds, which, being sown, bring forth some single and 
some double flowers.” It is most unusual in the present day 
for double pæonies to produce seeds, and we may reasonably 
believe that the plant has altered considerably in con- 
stitution in the course of the past two. pundred and fifty 
years. A very large proportion of all our garden plants 
have altered in like manner. Within the knowledge of 
-many of the present generation the double pelargonium has 
been, as it were, created. Quite recently a double bou- 
vardia has been secured. Most of the cultivated” flowers 
change in some way or other, and the change is always 
in the same direction, for it tends to throw;upon man the 
burden of maintaining the race. It may be supposed, 
for the sake of illustrating the curious case that is this 
brought before us, that the plants reason in this way: 
«When we were in the wilds unnoticed we had to take care 
of ourselves, and we ripened, and scattered abundance of 
seeds. But zow we are.too well cared for to be under 
a necessity of adopting measures for our perpetuation, 

‘or this master of the world called man will look to it. 
Let us flaunt more banners and lead a gay life, for the 
sowing of seed is taken out of our hands.” Such reasoning 
represents the hypothetical case; it is quite according to 
Nature’s method. A man finds a plant that pleases him, 
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and multiplies it by cutting it up. Thereupon the plant 
begins to thange its habits, and, in the course of a few 
generations, it ceases to produce seed. A very different 
order of argument is possible, however, and will occur to 
the reader. The variations that obtain so much attention 
are, let us say, strictly according to the course of nature, 
but when they fail to obtain the notice of man they 
pass away, or a quite small proportion survive, and become 
established. But man exerts his skill to keep them, and 
thus it is that plants with double Howers and variegated 
leaves abound in gardens. From this point of view we - 
have an illustration of the origin of varieties by selection, 
and it is suggested to us that were man obliterated, a very 
considerable proportion of the varieties he has cherished 
would pass away, leaving no permanent mark whatever on 
the species they represent. 

The splendour of the pxonies is well known, but we 
do not often see collections in gardens. The brief duration. 
of their flowers perhaps accounts for this; but while they 
last they are so beautiful that the“amateur desirous of 
doing full justice to the finest of our hardy garden flowers 
would find them worthy of special attention. The plant 
before us will grow anywhere, in sun or shade, and in any 
kind of soil. We have had it scattered amongst the rough 
herbage on the banks of the stream with daffodils and 
other flowers, of bold growth, and the crimson flowers pre- 
sented a glorious appearance in the month of June. ` -< 

But a good collection could not be grown in this rough 
way. It would be necessary to provide for them a bed of 
sufficient length, and four and a half feet wide, this width 
being convenient for the necessary work of weeding and 
tying-up, the flowers needing a little support to insure 
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their safety during a gale of wind. The soil should be 
a deep, rich loam, and the plants should remain undisturbed 
for several years to form strong stools, and display their 
various and attractive flowers. There are at least thirty 
species and varieties available for such a plantation, which 
in the height of summer would be a magnificent feature of 
a hardy garden. 

All the peonies are good border flowers, that may be 
planted at any time if obtained in pots ; but if lifted from 
the ground the best time to plant them is when just 
beginning to grow in the spring. The single and the 
double flowers are alike worthy of admiration ; indeed, the 
single P. edulis, P. albiflora, and P. tenuifolia have a 
beauty of a more refined character than any of the double 
flowers. But the double flowers make more show and last 
longer, and we cannot do without them. 
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DOUBLE TRUMPET 
DAFFODIL. - 


Narcissus pseudonarcissus. 


N HE trumpet daffodils constitute a 
yal distinct and important section of 
the great genus Narcissus; and 
they are, without doubt, the most 
useful of all our garden flowers, 
and eminently gay when, in the 
timid days of spring, they present 
their golden flowers. The double 
daffodils belong exclusively to the 
garden. Those that enrich the 
midland meadows in primrose 
time are invariably single, and 
of one distinct type, known as 
the English daffodil. It is of 
these more especially that Shake- 
speare speaks in the famous 
passage in the ** Winter's Tale? 
where Perdita sighs for **some 
flowers o° the spring’ wherewith to welcome the young 


people at the shearing feast— 
“ Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's cyes . 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength.” 
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It is the early flowering of these trumpet diffodils that 
renders them so especially yaluable in the English garden, 
and that has suggested to the greatest of poets the sweetest 
and simplest passage on spring flowers that has ever becn 
written. From first to last, through all the fifty or more, 
us the case may be, these daffodils are amongst the hardiest 
of plants known to us; no frost hurts them; the “ winds 
of March” cannot despoil them, and they are careless of 
vonditions, provided they have soil of some sort to grow in, 
and are not a& any time exposed to the full glare of the 
advancing sun. Although these comprise only one section 
of daffodils, there being at least four other sections equally 
distinct in character, they constitute a subject for an 
elaborate study, and the student of vegetable form may do 
well to secure as large a collection as possible, both for 
scientific observation and to add to the joy of the garden. 
One striking characteristic of the group is to be found in 
their delicate gradations of size and form with strict ad- 
herence to type, so that however they may. differ in degree, 
we have no trouble at any time in determining that each 


is a veritable trumpet daffodil. In Minimus, Minor, and 


Janus we have three miniature varieties that in their way 
bear the closest resemblance to Maximus, Princeps, Telamo- 
nius, Emperor, and Folutus, which are the;largest of the 
section, the noblest in form and colour, and may truly be 
deseribed as gigantic daffodils. Nor does the family like- 
ness fade in the lovely Bicolor, Empress, and Moschalus, 
in which there are two distinct colours, white and yellow; 
or in Cernuus, which keeps its head down as if in trouble, 
and is wholly white, or but slightly touched with a delicate 
creamy shade. 

In the process of doubling, a departure from the family 
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likeness 1s made, and it must be owned there is a depar- 


` ture also fřom the prevailing beauty of the trumpet series. 


None of the double flowers can be properly said to equal 
the single ones in elegance, but they make more show, and 
they last longer; and if nature is pleased to give us double 
flowers we must accept them with thankfulness. For the 
student of daffodils, the double ‘are as attractive as the 
single flowers, for the origin of their several parts, and 
the manner in which the process of doubling is accom- 
plished, present subjects for inquiry not soon to be ex- 
hausted. Some flowers occur that are double within the 
trumpet only. In this case the organs of reproduction 
may be supposed to be converted into petals, or their equiva- 
lents. Other flowers occur that are double outside the 
trumpet, which remains intact in the midst of a crowd of 
golden banners; and others, again, are double throughout, 
like a double rose, and the trumpet is completely lost in a 
confused mass of petals—or, to be learned, we will say 
perianth segments. 4 

When we inquire into the origin of these many petals, 
we find that we can in theory account for many of them. 
For example, the outer segments or petals are six in 
number; the trumpet consists hypothetically of six lobes 
united at their edges; there are six stamens and a stigma 
of three lobes. Thus in a common single trumpet 
daffodil there are twenty-one parts in all. How many 
separate parts there are in a very double flower we do 
not know, for we have never succeeded in counting them. 
We began with a flower called Grandipleuus, and having 
stripped from it sixty parts, found there were fully three 
times as many remaining, a considerable proportion of 
these being green scales, like miniature leaves. 
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As garden flowers, the finest of the double daffodils are 
Telamonius plenus, the largest yellow; Cernuus plenus, a 
lovely white rosette flower ; and Ceruuus biciuctus, a pretty 
and curious white flower, with a double trumpet and two 
rows of guard petals. 

All the trumpet daffodils are suitable for planting on 
rockeries and in common borders; and although they will 
thrive almost anywhere, a deep moist loam is the kind of 
soil in which they are likely to attain to the finest pro- 
portions. A certain amount of shade is favourable to their 

^well-doing ; but they love light and air, and to be over- 
much shaded is unfavourable to their flowering. 

The bulbs should be planted in autumn in clumps of 
six to twelve, about three or four inches deep, and should 
be left undisturbed for several years, to insure abundant? 
flowering. . 
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RUDDY ROCK ROSE. 
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THE . ' 
ROCK-ROSE. 


Heliaithemum vulgare, 

ROCK-ROSE may be more 
properly called a sun-rose, for 
a Helianthemum must be a 
flower of the sun. The plants 
of this class known to gar- 


thoroughly useful. The rock- 
roses belong to the Cistus 
family, which Jove sunshine, 
and produce gay flowers. ‘The 
best of the group is Cistus 
ladanifera, a hardy shrub in 
the south of England, and one 
that makes an impression when 
seen at its best, and. very often 
it is in the tiny front garden 
of some old-fashioned house in 
a sleepy country town that 
l in perfection. From thence 
to the grand rockery is a great transition, but having made 
15, we see the cistus again and amid grander surroundings. 
But in the many gardens where such plants are wanted 
to illustrate the variety and splendour of true garden 


vegetation, we shall scarcely find any cistus or any sun-rose, 
2 ^ 
2R . 
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To begin with sun-roses: is easy enough, and it is easy 
to go on with them. The best: place for them is the suuny 
r sandy or calcareous soil, where 


iig sun-roses, that they thrive 


Hermitage a considerable col- 
gen 'rously supplied by Mr. 
i : 808, were planted on the 
ies igtgin-ofa mound consistingof heavy loamy soil, beneath 

“the shade of ash and chestnut trees. The rock-roses stood 
the trial well; they grew with vigour, flowered with frec- 
dom, were altogether delightful, and oceupied their shady 
mound for the space of nine years. The plants were very 


small indeed when first put into the ground, Init they spread 


= 


to the dimensions of many fect before their race was run. 
They were not in completer shade, because thë morning sun 
reached them from open meadows skirting their side of the 
garden, and with the. sunshine came .sweet air from the 
east, which we may suppose they fully enjoyed. 

The common Helianthemum is a variable plant, and 
may be varied beyond all present limits by the interesting 
process of cross-breeding. The varieties in cultivation 
comprise white, yellow, rose, crimson, and purple flowers in 
several shades, mostly single, but a few are double, and there 
is one sort with variegated leaves. Nor are we restricted 
in our choice to varieties of I. vulgare, for M. rosmarini- 
folium, H. pilosum, and H. croceum offer their several 
attractions, and at least a hundred other species are avail- 
able for such as seek for them and know where to find 
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them, which we confess wè tdosùot, although they have a 
place in tlie books. A very béutiful species is M. tube- 
raria, a herbaceous plant, natiy -South Europe, pro- 
ducing ribbed leaves and yellowzsün-roses of Ahe-most 


exquisite beauty; and only fieeding: what may.besfermed.. . |... 


good conditions on the rocket 


n being. - 


for this purpose. But the common sun-rose is one of the ` 
hardiest of garden plants, a true native of Britain, and 
spread over Europe from the Arctic circle to the Medi- 
terranean. 

All these plants may be ensily propagated by cuttings 
of the young shoots placed in a moderate heat. But to 
insure variety, and to make plants in considerable quan-_ 
tity, there must be systematic saving and sowing of seeds. 
It is a good: plan with all choice subjects to sow the seeds 
in pans or boxes, and give the young plants the shelter of 
glass until they are somewhat advanced. But those who 
cannot manage in this way may sow on a sandy, sunny 
border in the month of April, and plant out the seedlings as 
Soon as they are large enough to be handled with safety. 
The soil should be sandy and calcareous for all except the 
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common species, which, as remarked above, is not particular - 


as to either soil or aspect. A simple way to shelter tender 
plants of this class during.frosty weather is to insert a few 
boughs of evergreens near them, so as to overhang them 
slightly. : 

For the tasteful display of a collection of sun-roses 
and cistuses we'need stony banks, balustrades, and other 
similar situations, where the plants can spread and trail and 
form natural festoong and falling masses, so as to approach 
the wildness of natu¥e;-but not to lose the order and neat- 
ness. which belong tócait; The trim garden is usually 
agreeable, and the trimness sets off the beauties of many 
plants, but the “negligence of nature? has also its charms. 
Jt is the triumph of art to conceal art, and in the garden 
it is pleasant sometimes to have visible reminders of the 
. freedom that prevails in the world where f the crooked 
scythe and spade” have not touched a clod, nor damaged a 
leaf, nor put anything in order to gratify human. notions. 


* 
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ACHIMENES. 
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dlchimenes longiflora. 


CHIMENES, Gloxinia, and Ges- 
neria are three floral graces-— 
gifts of the new world to the 
old, related as a sisterhood of 
beauty, and requiring almost 
identieal conditions of life to 
insure their health and to: win 
theirsmiles. The plant before 
us is singalacly beautiful, and 
the easiest: of the.genus for 
the amatpur:to cultivate, as a 
warm gréénhouse temperature 
suffices for it, whereas most 
other species of achimenes re- 
E -the heat of the stove. 
There. ‘are several varieties of 
lon jlora, but it will suffice 

= = take note of two only— 

the violet-flowered form now figured, and the white, which 
is named a//a. These are fine pot-plants, and those wlio 
succeed in cultivating them may be advised to secure also 

Gloxinia tubiflora, which is quite a companion plant, with 

long-tubed white flowers, which are carried on a long stem 

far above the rest of the NEE and gloxinias. 
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TThe routine eulture of achimenes admits of brief de- 
scription without „omission of any matter of importance. 
They are ninal- growth, and are renewed as required 
mormant tubers in pots or pans. The 
usual time tor mmence the cultivation is the month of 
January, but ,suecessive supplies should be started later 
where a continuous display of the flowers is required. 
The tubers may be put into pans or baskets in a mixture 
of peat or silky loam, leaf-mould, and sharp sand. 'Théy 
should be planted thiekly—say two or three inches apart. 
Very little water should be given until they are growing 
freely, and for the first few days none at all. "When put 
into baskets a lining of moss must be provided to keep the 
soil together, and this should consist for the most part of 
librous peat or lonm, which will of itself hold together 


like moss. . A moist heat is required to` start the tubers— 
say 659 by; ehtand: 70° by day. Where this cannot be 
commanded: anuary a warm greenhouse will suffice, 


provided: “he: irst: “batch is put into the: pans: in the month 
of March; as then the sun-heat is rapid vineing, and 
the warmest part of the house may “be d*to them. 
At all times the. atmosphere in which “athimenes are 
grown should bs: vim I: moist, and hence it is cus- 
tomary dn many “grow these and gloxinias 
in an orchid. hotige tds water, they must have 
plenty when aic Fall “gro nd, from the time when the 
bloom buds appears i liquid manure should be given 
them until the flowering over. Then they must be 
gradually dried off,-and when the leaves have withered, 
the pots or pans should be stored away with the roots in 
them undisturbed, and must be kept dry, and in a tempe- 
rature of 45° to 50° until the time returns to start them 
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into growth again. Large specimens catefully trained 
make useful subjects for the exhibition tahle, as also for the 
conservatory. ‘They require constant gar ud. especially 
careful handling, to Insure a complete contonr, neabundant 
bloom, and a dense and healthy leafage. ; 

A very interes ing section of this fimily. is that known 
under the generic designation of Tydea. The tydwas 
are of robust growth, exceedingly show ; and make very 
fine specimens. They require the same treatment as the 
achimenes, and may with advantage be associated with 
them, for the sake of their stately growth and fiery 
colours. Of both genera there are many more varieties 
than are needed in any ordinary establishment, and there- 
fore a selection of the most distineé and generallv useful 
may be of advantage to the reader. 

The following achimenes constitute, à, useful coller- 
tion :—Adwiration, Ambroise Ferschaffelt;. A 
mond, Longiffora, Lougiflora alba, Mauve 
Queen, Sir Trehern. Thomas. Pe SE 

The following: ydivas will gratify the cultivator: — 
Grandis; Auadilis; Siingninea, Priucess Troubctskoy, Ligeria, 
Miraudoliue, s Tya . j 

When grown for exhibition the-roots should be started 
in shallow pans, and when“the- shoots “are two inches long 
they should be potted in the::pots*in hich they are to 
flower, the size of which, of course, will ba determined hy 
the schedule. Very effective. ‘spocitnens may be made in 
If-inch pots. In potting a lite mountain of crocks 
should be put in and carefully packed, and over these 
some rough lumpa of pout or loam should be laid; then 
fill up with a mixture of turfy loam and leaf-moukd, all of 
the very best quality, with w moderato amount of sand 


Ps . 
"pora, Mia- 


Jecl ion, Rose 
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added. A 10-inch pot will take twelve plants, an 8-inch 
pot nine or fen. Plant them carefully one inch deep, give 
them a sprinkle, and put them into a temperature of 70°. 
"When six inches high pinch out the points, and at once 
stake them very gently. Water freely and syringe over- 
head. As soon as the Howers begin to appear give weak 
liquid manure twice a week, and gradually give them more 
and more air to keep them stout and short and to promote 


purity of colour. 


x 
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THE SYRINGA. 
Syringa grandiflora. 
_YRINGAS are suggestive of the 
` highest glories of the spring. 
The ‘enamelled meads” and 
the flowery banks are more 
lovely in spring-time than Tom 
Tiddler’s ground could ever 
have been, for his parterre was 
dotted with only- gold and 
silver. Here on these green 
prairies and bosky banks we 
have rubies and amethysts 
and carbuncles and jacinths in 
endless variety, and in presence 
o£ them can afford to tell the 
truth that Tom  Tiddler's 
ground is nowhere. But we 
n Ni speak of the higher glories 
vA "s 3 of the spring, and those who 
i look ‘higher will see them arrayed on the leafy boughs 
of fruit trees, thorn trees, syringa trees, and trees of many 
shapes and names. ‘The flowering trees are, beyond all 
doubt, the finest of all the furniture of the English — 
garden in the best days of the flowery spring. This 
syringa, a familiar tree, cheapest of all in man’s market 
?8 
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^as in nature’s market, is a delicious beauty when its white 
flowers are set out like huge pearls upon a groundwork 

' of green leaves; while the birds sing from its sprays the 
happy song that has always for its burden— 


* Spring is hore, and Summer is coming." 


The subject before us proposes a question in which. gar- 
deners are interested and amateurs often perplexed. What 
is the difference between a syringa and a philadelphus? 
In gardens and books they are strangely associated under 
the same generie distinctions, and when the large white 
flowers of a philadelphus or mock-orange are labelled 
syringa, the unscientific observer wants to know where and 
how it is related to the lilac, which is a syringa certainly. 
Now, between the two there is a great gulf fixed, and ‘the 
only bridge across it consists of the running analogies that 
unite all plants. The fact is, a true philadelphus or mock- 
orange is a saxifrage; that is to say, it is member of the 
order Saxifragee, in which occur thé saxifrage proper, 
the francoa, hydrangea, deutzia, escallonia, ribes, and, to 
repeat it, the philadelphus. On the other hand, the lilac 
is an olive, or, to speak more correctly, a member of the 
order Oleacec, in which we find the phillyrea, privet, ash, 
forsythia, and the true syringa, or lilac. There are about 
thirty orders between those two groups of plants—a fact that 
justifies the remark above that a great gulf separates them. 

The large-flowered mock-orange, Philadelphus graudi- 

Jlorus, is known also as P. speciosus and P. latifolius. 
It is a deciduous shrub, rising to a height of six to twelve 
feet, witb roundish leaves, and producing large white, 
sweet-scented flowers in the month of June. Although 
classed with spring-Howering shrubs, the time of its 
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flowering may be said to be at least almost summer. 
There is a nearly allied species, S. ixodorus, which, as the 


^ : A 
aN name implies, produces scentless flowers. The Japan 
| : ; : Fee 
| species, named P. satsumi or P. sinensis, is a real beauty, 
tr slender in growth, with narrow leaves and large white 


flowers. The latest flowering species is Gordon’s phila- 
| delphus (P: Gordonianus), an | American species, producing 
flowers of great size. à 
| The common mock-orange of gardens is a respectable 
shrub of no particular value. It is the coronal or garland 
syringa (Philadelphus coronarius), a native of Europe, 
growing five to ten feet high, with smooth ovate leaves, 
le and having an abundant bloom of ‘creamy-white fragrant 
flowers which appear in the month of May. Thus the 
syringa, as commonly known, belongs to the spring rather 
y than to the summer. Cultivation promotes variation, and 
in this case the usual results have followed; for there are. 
some interesting varieties of the mock-orange to be found 
in gardens. The best of them for general purposes are 
the double-flowered and the variegated-leaved varieties. . 
Having spoken of second-class shrubs, we. feel bound 
first to beg their pardon for apparent but unintended de- 
preciation. It is in the nature of our connoisseurs as well 
as of appraisers to compare values, and we are nof.dis- 
posed to rave about the mock-orange any more than about 
the real orange, but acknowledge at once that both are 
useful. Let the philadelphus, if it be the least aggrieved, 
do as some human philadelphists do : let it take consolation. 
from the respectability of its family connections. In the 
order of saxifrages we find some first-class garden shrubs, 
which we will now name for the advantage of readers who 
do not happen to possess them. 
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Deutzia crenata (syn. D. scabra) is a handsome, hardy 
shrub, rising to eight or ten feet, the habit neat^and almost 
elegant, the flowers produced abundantly i in the height of 
summer. 

Hydrangea A Cd japonica, and pauiculala con. 
stitute a grand group'of plants for the open garden. As 
they are well known, it would be waste of words to describe 
‘them ; but it is not generally known that they are per fectly 
hardy in the climate of London. 

Ribes sanguineum. is a lovely garden shrub, not well 
adapted for town gardens. Its brilliant flowers are so 
acceptable in spring, that wherever it will grow it should 
be freely planted. 

Fscallonia macrantha is a glorious evergreen flowering 
shrub, a little tender in the climate of London, but as 
* hard as nails” anywhere on the western and southern 

-coasts. 
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is the fact that the polyanthus 
narciss is not quite hardy enough 
for association with the trumpet, 
the incomparable, and the poet’s 
narciss. These are all so hardy 
that it is quite a rare occurrence 
for frost to touch them; but. 
-the polyanthus or tazetta section 
are often crippled when just 
ready to bloom, and are, therefore, 
not to be depended on as border 
flowers, save in the very favour- 
able climates of the southern and 
western counties. There they are 
safe enough, and any good soil 
will suit them; but they require 
a somewhat shaded situation, for 
strong sunshine distresses their somewhat succulent leafage 
at the time when the flowers are being formed in the bulb for 
the next year. Even in London, however, the tazettas may 
be grown with success during a series of years, provided the 
winters are neither late nor particularly severe. We have 
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seen them on our heavy land on the northern side of the 
metropolis doing well for half a dozen years in succession. 
Then came a terrible winter, and many were killed, and 
the survivors flowered poorly, or did not Hower at all. 

It happens fortunately that as these daffodils require 
pot eulture to be quite safe, so they are particularly well 
adapted for pot culture, and amongst the most valuable 
of our early conservatory flowers. And as the jonquil 

nareiss is equally worthy of pot culture, a few remarks on 
the management o£ these two flowers may prove useful. 

‘The bulbs should be potted as soon as they can be 
abtained, and tlie time of flowering of any or all can be in 
great part determined by the cultivator, who will regulate 
the treatment in accordance with his requirements. All 
bulbs should have as long a season as can be allowed for 
them to make roots and prepare for flowering ; and if thoy 
are wanted to flower late, they must he kép3 tool, so that 
the top growth will be retarded. -Prepare for the business 
2 compost, consisting of turfy loam three parts, leaf-mould 
or rotten dung (or both) one part, and sharp sand one 
part. The pots should be clean within and without; 
if new, all the better. For all, general purposes G-ineh 
pots are to be preferred; in these place three bulbs of 
' tazettas, or four of jonquils. If 8-inch pots are used, 
put in them five bulbs of tazettas, or eight of jonquils. 
The pots must be crocked with care to insure perfect 
drainage; the soil must be slightly pressed to make it 
firm, and the bulbs should be covered with just enough 
soil to hide them from view, but with their necks visible, 
say, for an inch or less. . When potted, pack the pots 
together on a hard pavement in a sheltered but cool place, 
and cover them two or three inches deep with cocoa-nut 
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fibre refuse, or with coal ashes, or with sand. If they are 
to be forced, you will be compelled to take them out in 
time to be in flower when wanted, but if they are to be 
flowered in a cool conservatory in their own time, you must 
see that they do not make any great amount of top growth 
in the plunge bed: As soon as any begin to peep through, 
remove the material with which they are covered, and 
put them into a frame or very cool house. If in a frame, 
shade with mats or canvas for a few days; if in a house, 
put-them on the floor. The object in exposing them to 
4 very subdued light is to assist the healthy colouring of 
the blanched portions without undue haste; but as the 
plants acquire a healthy green colour the shading must be 
removed, and they must be placed near the glass. 

It now rests with the cultivator, to a great extent, to 
have a succession of flowers, or to have all in flower at 
once, or nearly so. When we talk of forcing, we usually 
make a distinction between that and /orwarding, for all 
culture of hardy plants under glass consists in forwarding, 
even when no heat is employed. It should be understood, 
then, to prevent disappointment, that the tazettas and 
jonquils bloom in the most satisfactory manner when they 
are simply forwarded, and not forced. In fact, the Paper 
White Narciss and the Roman Nareiss are the only two 
kinds that force well, no matter how skilful the treatment 
may be; but all the kinds, including the hardiest of the 
trumpets and incomparables, may be forwarded im what 
may be called a “comfortable” temperature, without the 


heat of the stove or forcing-pit. Keep them safe from 


frost, give them water liberally, keep them near the glass, 
and they, will give you less trouble to flower them well 
than would a pot of chickweed or pimpernel; and even 
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these might be: worth growing in pots under some cir- 
cumstances. As a matter of fact, we have seen both 
these British weeds grown in pots and exhibited, and 
we have had to adjudicate officially on their merits. 

In the selection of varieties, the following should have 
first consideration amongst the thirty or more tazettas 
that are-in cultivation :— Bathurst, primrose, with orange 
cup; Bazelman major, white, with yellow cup; Graud 
Monarque, white, with citron cup; Groot Forst, white, with 
citron cup; Janne Supreme, pure yellow; Paper White, 
pure white, very early ; Sudphurine, sulphur, light yellow 
cup; Roman, double white, orange cup ; White Pearl, pure 
white, primrose cup. 


^A 
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4 _. SALVIA, OR 
BOLIVIAN SAGE. 


Salvia Dolivitna. 


VITHIN the last half-dozen 
years several new species 
and varieties of salvia have 
been introduced to our gar- 
dens, very much to the 
advantage of the* winter 
colouring of the green- 
house and conservatory. 
Our old friend . Salvia 
splendens is not eclipsed 
5. or superseded by any of 
4 the new-comers, for that 
and S. palens (figured in 
Series I., p. 69) are still 
the two best plants of the 
sage family for the flower 
S garden. When grown from 
' summer-struck cuttings and potted on 
` to insure strong plants, the scarlet- 
=- % flowering sage is a loud summer beauty. 
| The best place for a clump is in the 
) sunniest part of the garden, the soil to be somewhat poor 
and stony, and if containing some proportion of old plaster 
i or other calcareous rubbish, all the better. For a few isolated 
| x 
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plants a’ sunny border near a hot wall answers admirably, 
as the heat reflected from the wall, together with the dry- 
ness of the soil, will favour the abundant flowering for 
which the plant is famous when growing to its own liking. 
When raised from spring-struck cuttings, the scarlet 
sage will often make a free growth in the open ground, and 
show not a single flower to justify the little care it requires. 
In this case the possessor of the plant may still be as happy 
and hopeful ashe that fights and runs away, for the triumph 
is but delayed, and may with proper courage be still com- 
manded. Some time in September the flowerless plants 
should be carefully lifted so as to keep as much earth about 
their roots as possible, and be put into smallish pots— 
smallish as compared with the size of the plants, but not 
so small as to necessitate any severe injury to the roots. 
The soil used in filling in to make them firm in the pots 
should be poor sandy stuff, the fresher the better, but theré 
is no manure needed. The roots must be kept only mode- 
rately moist, and the tops should be moistened with a 
shower from the syringe twice 9 day; the home of the 
plants must be a shady place in a warm greenhouse. In 
the course of a few days after being potted, they will hold 
up their heads and look well, and may then be put in the 
full light, and have water regularly, but should never be 
very wet at the root. There must be no pruning of any 
kind; not even a leaf should be injured except. by unavoid- 
able accident. - All this is very simple, but it is none the 


less important. In the course of November the flowers will - 


appear, and if the house is kept warm and the plants are 
near the glass, there will be a beautiful display for fully two 
months: say until the turn of the year, and then some other 
species of salvia may be at command. 
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For the early spring-time, or more especially for the 
month of February, there is no grander conservatory plant 
at command than the Bolivian sage here figured, the book 
name of which is Salvia Boliviana. Itisa native of Bolivia, 
introduced to Europe by Van Houtte, of Ghent. Although 
coming from a hot climate, it does not require stove cultiva- 
tion, as it is a mountain plant, found on the Bolivian Andes 
at elevations of 10,000 to 12,000 feet, a robust-growing 
shrub, producing gorgeous panicles of flowers of the most 
brilliant crimson colour. It is probably the same as Salvia 
rubescens, or if not, the two are but slightly different forms 
of one and the same species. That is a matter of no great 
consequence in the present connection. 

In the cultivation of this fine salvia a certain golden rule, 
often enforced by writers, and as often ignored by amateur 
cultivators, must be strictly observed. A thousand exam- 
ples might be cited in illustration o£ the importance of this 
golden rule, which consists in the raising of a new stock of 
young plants every year. This rule is of special importance 
in the case of pansies, chrysanthemums, calceolarias, cine- 
rarias, petunias, and salvias, for it rarely pays to keep old 
plants of any of them. In the month of March cuttings of 
salvias may be easily rooted on a mild hotbed or in a warm 
house, and it is good practice to strike a few in the course 
of the summer or autumn, more especially of such as it is 
intended to plant out the next year. 

Pot culture from first to last suits this plant perfectly, 
and the compost may be somewhat rich for it, as it is of a 
free leafy habit, and produces large spikes of flowers when 
liberally nourished. The young plants must be shifted on 
as they fill their pots with roots, but care must be taken not 
to give them at any time an excess of pot room, and the last 
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shift should be in September, as any disturbance of the 
roots in the later months of the year will interfere injuriously 
with the flowering. For a general rule, nine-inch pots may 
be regarded as the largest allowable for plants well grown, 
and in these they may be allowed to flower. As the flower- 
spikes rise, weak liquid manure may be given to assist them, 
and the house must be warm enough to promote a fine de- 
velopment, say a temperature of 60°, rising to 70° with 
sunshine. In a cold damp house they will do no good at 
all. The finest examples we have seen of this plant were in 
the greenhouses in the Royal Gardens, Kew. They were 
truly wonderful, and had for companions plants, not less 
wonderful, of Senecio Ghesbrechti, with gigantic heads of 
orange-yellow flowers. In the same houses were epacris, 
cinerarias, heaths, cyclamens,. acacias, and other of the 
usual occupants of a greenhouse, which are here named 
to show that our Bolivian sage does not need the heat of 
the stove even when flowering in February. 
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PULMONARIA, OR 
LUNGWORT. 


Pulmonaria officinalis. 


EARNED writers are often too ready 
io sneer at homely medicines and 
medicinal herbs, but a plant that 
has traditional fame as an aid in 
sickness may be taken to have 
doue something for humanity, in 
however humble a way. If we turn 
to a materia medica, say Pereira’s 
for instance, we shall find no men- 
tion of the lungwort. And here it 
seems proper to observe that a 
plant may possess properties that 
cannot be preserved in extracts or 
unguents, which in such coneen- 
trated form are kept bottled and 

sealed down for use. when wanted. But to obtain a place 

in the materia medica, it must have properties that can be 
secured for future service by distillation or some other pro- 
cess, and consequently if it is useful only in a fresh state 
as an infusion or fumigation, it must remain unknown to 
technical medicine. The lungwort doubtless obtained its 
namé from services rendered in lung diseases when the 
medical art was in a primitive state. And if it proved 


s - 
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useful in ages gone by it would prove useful now, untess we 


were armed with better curative agencies, as no doubt we | 


are, and therefore it is not surprising that the plant is no 
longer famous as a great power in healing. -It is astrin- 
gent, mucilaginous, and nitrous, and a steep or infusion 
would no doubt help any poor wheezing creature in the 
present day as it did a thousand years ago when the in- 
halation of steam and the use of cod-liver oil were un- 
known. It would be wrong to ignore the possible virtues 
of medicinal plants that have gone out of fashion, because 
every scrap of true knowledge has its value for mankind. 

As a garden flower the lungwort is worthy of atten- 
tion. It belongs to the very limited company of true 
blues, for the flowers are very blue when fully out, though 
brilliant pink in the bud. Strange to say, it obtained its 
homely name as well as its scientific nameirém the spots 
on the leaves, which suggest a resemblance-to the lungs, 
and this plant is one of the immense number‘that originally 
owed their repute to their compliance with what was called 
the doctrine of signatures or signatores. Such plants 
occasionally agreed in quality with the signs they bore, but 
the signature notion was peculiarly injurious because it en- 
gendered contempt in the minds of reasonable men, and so 
tempted them to ignore good things because of the many 
bad things they were called upon to recognise. 

In the garden we have a pretty little group of plants 


that the “hardy” gardener will not neglect if he possesses. - 


average wisdom. ‘This common lungwort. (Pudaonaria 


officinalis) must have first consideration, for it makes a ` 


handsome tuft of leafage, and the flowering adds « gay 
sparkle of colour. The seaside gromwell (P. z2arifima); a 
native of our western coasts, is a good rockery plant. The 
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leaves are of a glaucous hue, the flower-buds pink, chang- 
ing as they expand to rich blue. As the leaves emit an 
odour suggestive of oysters, and have a touch of oyster 
flavour, it is sometimes called the oyster plant. To grow 
this plant a sandy soil is needed, and it must be protected 
against damp by being banked up with a little heap of 
small stones. The Virginian cowslip (P. Virginica) is a 
plant of bold habit, flowering early, the flowers a clear pale 
blue. A more striking plant, but flowering later, is the 
panicled lungwort (P. paniculata), which needs a somewhat 
shaded position on the rockery. When in flower it pre- 
sents many shades of sparkling red, purple, and pale blue, 
and is quite a gem in its way. The Siberian lungwort 
(P. Dahurica)is a graceful plaut rising above the tufted rock 
plants, and producing fine clusters of blue flowers in the 
month of May. In searching for any of these in the 
books it will be well to bear in mind that some of them are 
classed under the genus Mertensia, a distinction depending 
on the relative length of the stamens. i 
A fine companion plant to these blue borageworts is 
Onosma laurica, a handsome tufted plant bearing large 
yellow flowers in the early summer. It may be likened to 
a yellow comfrey, but it is distinct and more refined. 
We have not scen the lungwort used in the preparation 
of a cool tankard, but it would probably answer as well, 
__ being equally nitrous with borage. It has long enjoyed 
-some kind of repute as a pot-herb, being commonly cooked 
"and eaten in the north and in some parts of Scotland. It 
is the peculiar characteristic of the borage tribe to contain 
a notable. quantity of nitre, and there is no doubt a direct 
eoiinection between this and their frequent production of 
blue flowers. The common borage in ancient times ranked 
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as one of the four great cordial plants, the others being 
the rose, the violet, and the alkanet. ‘The bugloss, the 
gromwell, the hound’s tongue, and the forget-me-not are 
alliances of the lungwort in the borage family, and shades 
of blue prevail in their flowers. The loveliest of all blue 
flowering garden plants.is the creeping gromwell (Zf4o- 
spermum prostratum) , which-forms a dense mat of evergreen 
lenves overspread in the spring with flowers of the intensest 
blue. "Those who can grow this gromwell on a dry sunny 
rockery may be advised to plant also Veronica savatilis 
and Myosotis alpestris, also known as M. rupicola, for these 
also reflect the colour of the unclouded sky when summer 
- reigns and the air is sweet, 
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LACHENALIA, 
OR CAPE COWSLIP. 


Lachenatia luteola, 


APE COWSLIPS are children 
r of the great family of lilies, 
ISS. or, to put the matter in less 
* familiar terms, they are mem- 
8 bers of the hyacinth and scilla 
section of the order .Li/iacec. 
They arè bulbous plants, of 
` somewhat fleshy ^ texture, 
making large, thick leaves, 
© which are often handsomely 
SS spotted, and a head of flowers 
` that. are tubular, pendent, 
: apparently furnished with a 
calyx, These ‘resemble hya- 
cinths sufficiently to justify 
the association in the minds of 
those who have not studied ~ 
the details of structure that 
determine the classification. 
But even in the view of the 
unlearned a lachenalia is some- 
what of a curiosity, and the question may properly arise, 
What is the meaning; of the apparent calyx? for a lily and 
the relation of a lily should have no such thing. The 
2U0 s . 
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answer may prove of some interest to the reader. A lily, 
and every relation of a l:ly, should have a flower of'six parts, 
which may be divided to the base, or only cleft into six lobes. 
Now, in many instances three of these are so placed as to 
be within or without the other three. In the flower of any 

. true lily it may be seen without the aid of a botanist that 
the divisions of the flower are in two sets of three each; 
they are usually of equal length, but one set of three is 
distinctly placed within, and the other sct without the 
general compass of the flower. We may speak of the outer 
divisions as forming the calyx, and the inner as forming 
the corolla. But we do not use such terms ; the flower of 
a lily is called the perianth, and the six divisions are only 
distinguished as inner and outer segments. 

The Cape cowslips were introduced from the Cape of 
Good Hope about the year 1774. The well-known Lache- 
nalia-tricolor was the first of the throng, and in the opinion 
of the present writer is the best even now. It was figured 
in the Bolanical Magazine in the year 1790 (t. 82). 

It is interesting to trace the history of the nomencla- 
ture of the flower. Jacquin described it as Lachenalia, in 
honour of Warnerus de læ Chenal, œ Swiss botanist, and 
the name remains to this day. But Linneus described it 
as Phormium aloides, and it has also been named //ya- 
cinthus orchioides. The generic term Phormium is now 
applied to the great New Zealand flax, and ‘there is no 
more occasion for a change. 

_ The beautiful flower before us is a variety of, Lache- 
nalia tricolor; of that there can be no doubt whatever. 


It was introduced at the same time as /ricolor, and for ` 


a time was regarded as a separate species. It differs 
from the other both in form and colour, the longest seg- 
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ments of the perianth being broader and more expanded, - 
and the. shorter segments being more acutely eut. In 
tricolor we have a lovely blending of fiery red, orange, and 
green, with gleams of creamy white ; in Zu/eola we have a 
self-colouring, or say uniform colouring, of yellow buff or 
tawny orange, the short segments having small green spots 
on their points or apices. 

The cultivation of lachenalias may be stated in a few 
words. They are strictly greenhouse plants, and it is 
therefore improper to plant them in the open ground. 
They are grown in pots, those of smallish size being pre- 
ferable—say five to seven inches diameter. If grown in 
large pans for any particular purpose, the vessels should be . 
shallow—say five to seven inches deep at the utmost. It is 
not necessary to put much drainage material in the pots— 
one good hollow crock, say a neat little convex oyster-sheil, 
placed hollow side downwards, answering admirably to 
afford escape for superfluous water. The soil should be 
sandy loam and leaf-mould; it matters not about the exact 
proportions, provided the loam predominates. In place of 
leaf-mould very rotten and quite clean soil from an old 
melon or eueumber-bed may be used ; but a rich, heavy soil 
is not suitable. Put the bulbs rather close together in the 
pots—say a dozen in a six-inch pot—and cover them with 
just enough fine soil to hide them. Being potted in the 
summer or autumn, they should be kept in a frame and 
have but little water, until the leaves appear and indicate 
that they would like to grow.. Now an important point. 
in the cultivation consists in placing them in pans of water 
from the time the leaves have attained the Jength of two 
inches or so, and certainly not before. If the water is 
only a tenth of an inch deep it will suffice; but if au inch 
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orning it will be all gone by the next morn- 
ing, and another inch may be supplied. The object is to 
keep the roots in full activity, and yet to avoid treating 
the plants as aquatics, for to be deeply immersed would be 
deadly to them. The result of this treatment will be a 
growth of large, thick, glossy, richly-coloured leaves, and 
a show of flowers far finer every way than can be obtained 
by the system of cultivation that commonly prevails. We 
have always so treated our exhibition lachenalias, and have 
never withheld from such as desired the information a 
disclosure of the secret of success. As regards tempera- 
ture, that of an ordinary greenhouse is all-sufficient. These 
_ plants will endure without serious harm a temperature as 
low as 35°, and one as high as 90°. But such extremes are 
to be avoided, and the proper temperature for them is 45° 
to 60^, with as much air as weather will periit, and full 


exposure fo the light. 


deep in the m 
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THE 
PONTIC AZALEA. 


Azalea Pontica. 


ANE of the many striking 
iv incidents of the retreat of 
the ten thousand, as told 
; by Xenophon in his ** Ana- 
basis," is that of the 
poisoning of many of the 
soldiers who had eaten of - 
honey in the neighbour- 
hood of Trebizonde. The 
event occurred soon after that 
wondrous cry, “Thalatta! 
Thalatta !” which arose from 
the weary host at the first sight of 
w- GM the Euxine under the guidance 
EI of the servant of the Governor 
of Gymnias, and it heightens the dramatic effect of the 

situation. .The Colchians had refused them permission to 

pass through their country, and Xenophon had said, “These 

P: alone sfand between us and our native land; let us eat 
them alive.” Then the Colchians learned somewhat of 
the Greek manner of fighting, and they fled in dismay, 
leaving the soldiers masters of their deserted villages. 
"Thon occurred the last of their adventures, which is thus - 


Cee 
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described by Sir Alexander Grant in the volume on 
Xenophon, contributed to Blackwood’s “Ancient Classics” 
— Jt consisted in their finding & quantity of bee-hives, 
from which: they ate the honey abundantly. But the- 
honey was of a kind common to this day in Asia Minor, 
made from a species of rhododendron, or from the common 
rose laurel (Nerium oleander), and having intoxicating and 
poisonous qualities. From the effects of this honey large 
numbers of the soldiers fell stupefied or maddened to 
the ground, and for two or three days they were hors de 
combat, but at the end of that time all recovered." 

Remarking on this occurrence, the author of the essay 
on the “Honey Bee,” reprinted from the Quaurlerly 
Review, says:—“The soldiers suffered in proportion to 
the quantity they had eaten : some seemed drunken, some 
mad, and some all but died. This quality ziù the honey 
has been referred by Pliny and others to“the*poisonous 
nature of the rhododendron which abounds in those parts; 
but from inquiries which we have made at Dropmore, and 
other spots abounding with this shrub, we cannot learn 
: that any difference is perceived in the honey of those 
districts, or, indeed, that the common bee is ever seen to 
settle on its flowers. If the Kalmia latifolia be a native 
of Pontus, the danger is more likely to have arisen from 
that source, the honey derived from which has been known 
to prove fatal in several instances in America.”, 

lt is pretty generally agreed, both by scholars and 
naturalists, that the plant from which the poisonous honey 
was derived was the one now before us, the Pontie azalea ; 
but Sir A. Grant’s suggestion of the oleander is reason- 
able; while the suggestion of the Aa/mia, in the second of 
the above quotations, is unreasonable, because the plant is 
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unknown to the old world. It will not be expected that 

any attempt should be made in these pages to solve a 

problem that has perplexed the learned. But having 

failed to find any traces of poison- in honey gathered in- 
districts where rhododendrons and azaleas abound, we 

have sometimes considered it as not ‘improbable that the 

Colchians poisoned their wells before they abandoned - 
their villages, and that thus the usually exact writer 

of the ** Anabasis”? may have been mistaken. "The cating 

of honey promotes thirst, and honey eaten in haste, and in 

excess, would prove dangerous without the aid of poison. 

But if we accept Xenophon's statement without any 

qualification, then we incline to the opinion that the azalea 

was not the offending plant, but the more decidedly 

dangerous Nerium oleander. 

The azaleas that are represented by A. Pontica are of 
the greatest value in the English garden, being perfectly 
hardy, immensely showy when in flower, and peculiarly 
pleasing when their leaves acquire the ruddy tints of 
autumn previous to their fall. ‘They are often mixed with 
rhododendrons, but usually that mode of disposing of them 
appears less effective than grouping together in large beds, 
or scattering them about the borders with other deciduous 
trees and shrubs. The intensely brilliant golden-green of 
their new lealage in the spring seems to make a discord 
when we see patches of it amongst the sombre green of 
the rhododendrons; but in separate groups, and associated 


. with -otber deciduous trees, they are as gay and various 


as any of the flowering trees known to us. 

The Pontic azalea is a native of Asia Minor, and 
in many respects distinct from the hardy azaleas that 
are natives of North America, such as ‘A. calendulacea, 
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A. nudiflora, and A. viscosa. Its nearest ally is A. Sinensis, 
a native of China, whence also we have the gorgeous 
dA. Indica, which in the dawn of our summer renders 
the conservatories and flower shows resplendent with its 
many-coloured blooms. These last two are scarcely hardy, 
and therefore must be grown under glass during at least 
a portion of the year. But the series first named need no 
protection at any time, and they will thrive in any soil 
that is of a sweet mellow texture and free from calcareous 
matter. It is customary to plant them in peat, and they 
certainly thrive in such a soil; but in turfy loam, or any 
soil of a loamy character, and especially if sandy, they will 
generally prosper and give an abundant reward for the 
most ordinary care. 

The hardy species have been frecly crossed, and the 
result is innumerable varieties, producing flowers of all 
colours, very many of them “ flame-like ” in. their shades 
of yellow, orange, red, crimson, and intermediate tints. 
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SUNFLOWER, 


Helianthus annuus. 


HEN the world has enjoyed 
its laugh at the expense of 
the lovers of sunflowers, it 
may find a useful substitute 
for frothy excitement in 
“discovering” the magnifi- 
cence of this very familiar 
flower. As seen in the aver- 
age garden, its fine character 
is not often apparent, for it 
is usually badly grown, and 
the grave mistake is made of 


N planting it in groups, where- 


as single plants should stand 
alone amidst green surround- 
ings, and should be so liberally 
cultivated as to acquire gigan- 
tic proportions. The several 
stages of development of the 
flowers may constitute a series 
of profitable studies in plant 


form, and there is one stage, when the seeds in the dise 

are fully formed, but are as yet quite green and g milky,” 

that may properly command the rapturous admiration of 
2 . 
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a large-minded artist. These remarks apply more espe- 
cially to the common annual sunflower (Melianthús annuus), 
but it may properly be added that all the sunflowers are 
noble plants, and if not adapted for a front place in a 
highly-dressed promenade, there is a place for them, which, 
when found, they will readily fill, for they are accommo- 
dating plants, and the perennial kinds are among. the most 
useful of gay garniture for 2 large London garden. As for 
the annual kinds, it is only in a country garden and on a 
deep strong soil that they attain to proper magnificence. 

Our grand beauty, the annual sunflower, is a native of 
Mexico and Peru, and its outline may often be traced in the 
sculptures of the ancient temples that date from the time 
of the Aztecs, and constitute the most important of the 
archeological treasures of the western continent. In the 
description of the marigold we have touched upon the fancy 
that this flower takes its name from follov.syg the sun in 
its course, so tastefully expressed by Móore— 


* As the sunflower turns to her god when he sets 


The same look which she turned when he rose; ”? 


and it has been shown that the fancy has no foundation 
in fact. One glance at a garden of sunflowers will demon- 
strate this, for they will be found facing every ‘way indis- 
criminately, evidently wanting in the adoring affection for 
glorious Apollo they have obtained credit for from the 
poets. ‘A garden of sunflowers” the reader will perhaps 
repeat, as in doubt of such.a thing, but we have seen sun- 
flowers in pieces of an acre in extent, and without any 
sense of satiety, so interesting is it to note the variety of 
character displayed in the several stages of development. 
OE sunflower poetry there is no lack, while many flowers 
that rank much higher in the estimation of the world are 


e 
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absolutely without honour in verse. Clare pietures the cot- 
tager selecting for the garden the rose, the woodbine, the 
daisy, and in due time : Í : 
“Training the trailing peas in bunches nent, 

Perfuming evening with a luscious sweet,— 

And sunflowers planted for their gilded show, 

That scale the lattice windows cre they blow, 

Then sweet to habitants within tho sheds, 

. Peep through the diamond panes their gilded heads.” 

Sunflowers are grown in America for the oil that may 
be compressed from their seeds. This the English house- 
wife may obtain indirectly by the very simple plan of grow- 
ing sunflowers for the poultry-yard, for the oily albumen 
of the seeds is very acceptable to poultry. ‘The best way to - 
supply the birds with the seeds is to hang up the ripe heads 
just high enough to compel the chicks to pick them out, for 
when the heads are thrown into the yard they are trodden 
on and wasted. 

The cottager's Way of growing sunflowers is to sow the 
seed in April in the open ground. The proper way for a 
gardener js to sow the sced in March in pots or pans, and 
start the growth in a gentle heat. Any light rich soil will 
suit for the purpose. When the plants have made two rough 
leaves they should be pricked out into other pans and al- 
lowed room to spread, and kept near the glass, with plenty 
of air, so as to be strong and stout—no matter how short— 
for plantings out early in May. "They must for a time be 
protected from frost, keen winds, and snails. If the soil is 
rich and,deep, and the plants are allowed plenty of room, 
they will attain to far greater dimensions than are com- 
monly seen, and make a traly grand display. 

Amongst the best of the annual sunflowers are those 
named Globosus, Californicus, Uniflorus, Cucumerifolius, 
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and Plenissimus. The second in the list is known as the 
« double ? sunflower, the flower consisting of ligulate florets 
entirely; the colour is a rich full orange. A beautiful 
plant for the spacious border is Helianthus argophyllus, with 
silvery leaves, and a dwarf sunflower, known as M. nanus, 
may go with it as a pleasing manageable plant. All these 
are best raised from seeds in the manner described above, 

The best of the perennial sunflowers are M. multiflorus, 
single and double, M. giganteus, IT. divaricatus, and Ii, 
decapelalis. Where only one sort is wanted, the first 
should be preferred. ‘The perennial kinds are propagated 
by division. 

A splendid companion of the sunflowers, and a first- 
rate shrubbery plant, is Marpalium rigidum, which may 
be described as intermediate between a helianthus and a 
rudbeckia. The flowers have ray florets of a full orange 
yellow, and a bold dise of black or blackish-brown. 
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SWALLOW-WORT 
GENTIAN. 

Gentiana asclepiadea. 
ge NL. , ENTIANS speak of the mountains 
Me w^. more emphatically than any 
flowers of the garden; and be- 
cause they do so, the amateur 
gardener is apt; to conclude- too 
hastily that he cannot hope to 
cultivate them, and thencefor- 
ward may be haunted with a 
dreamy disappointment. They 
are not well adapted for town 
gardens, but the one before us 
is an exception to the rule, for 
it will grow almost anywhere in 
a deep sandy soil, in a somewhat 
open situation, shaded from the 
mid-day sun and favoured with 
constant moisture. It is, without 
a doubt, the easiest of all the gentians to cultivate, and 
particularly y well adapted to plant in the front of a rhodo- 
dendron bed, or in the coolest part of a good rockery, 
in a soil of sand, loam, or gritty peat. It is difficult to 
raise from seeds, but sceds that are scattered naturally 
by the plant usually germinate and prosper. 

. A large proportion of the gentians are peculiar in their 
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requirements, and can only be successfully cultivated in a 
pure air. A cold situation suits them perfectly if it is 
moist, and a peaty soil containing many stones, or even 
heaps of stones, resting on a peat bed, to coax the roots 
downwards in search of what they require. In any case, a 
deep soil is a first requisite of success ; and therefore, when 
gentians are planted in what are called ‘ pockets,” con- 
taining but a few handfuls of earth, they soon die. 

‘The swallow-wort gentian now before us, and the gen- 
tianella (G. acaulis), are best of all the family for a beginner 
in gentian culture. O£ the gentianella, with its great urn- 
shaped flowers of the finest royal blue, and glossy leathery 
leaves, we are accustomed to see in country gardens exten- 
sive belts and plantations that may be regarded as “ surprise 
packets ” of the loveliest vegetation. The ease and certainty 
of production account for the frequency of the plants in all 
such cases. They produce an abundance of seeds, and these 


are sown as soon as possible after they ‘become ripe. The 


seed-bed consists of large pans or shallow boxes, filled with 
sandy loam or peat. On this the seed is scattered thinly, 
and then a dusting of fine soil is added to cover them. The 
pans or boxes are kept in a cold pit or frame, and the seed- 
ling plants soon appear, and need very little care. In all 
cases of raising small seeds, one of the difficulties of a 
beginner is experienced in the watering. The first operation 
probably washes all the seeds away or very seriously reduces 
the quantity; and after this vexatious experience, the 
amateur resorts to various contrivances. To save our friends, 
so far as may be, from having to learn de novo how to 
water seed-pans, we will say, do not water them at all with 
a water-pot. ‘In the first place, take care that the soil is 
reasonably moist when the seed is sown. In the nest 
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place, provide a moist spot for the seed-pans, and deep it 
moist, and. let the pans be covered with sheets of paper or 
loose damp moss, which, of course, must be removed when 
the seedling plants begin to appear. Finally, if the soil in 
the pans will get dry in spite of all your precautions, take 
a large vessel, such as a pail or tub, and fill it with water, 
and into this dip the pans or boxes. By standing them on 
empty pots in the water, to the depth of two or three 
inches, they will, in the course of half an hour, absorb ` 
enough to carry them on for a week or more, and this with- 
out disturbing one grain of sand or seed on the surface. 

It matters little how close and dark the seed-pans are 
kept; in fact, damp and darkness are favourable to the 
germinating process, especially of the seeds of Alpine plants, 
which naturally fall amongst mossy herbage, where there 
is an almost perpetual humidity. But instantly on the 
little plants appearing, light and air must bé admitted, 
and as they make’ progress they will need light and air 
more and more, but must be guarded against all extreme 
conditions, such as powerful sunshine, driving winds, and 
drenching rains. To nurse them on with protection enough, 
and yet to treat them as hardy plants, is not a difficult 
matter, and indeed a little buffeting of the elements will 
do them no harm. And it will ba equally easy to plant 
them, as soon as large enough, in a bed made up for the 
purpose in a frame, and there nurse them again until they 
are large enough to be planted out. 3 

Amongst the many gentians in eultivation the follow- 
ing are the most deserving of attention as rockery and 
garden plants: gentianella (G. acaulis), deep blue flowers, 
the plant a very model of neatness; swallow-wort gentian 
(G. asclepiadea), the stems swollen at the joints, the flowers 
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purplish-blue, dotted within the tube; the closed gentian 
(G. Andrewsi), x-peculiar plant, erect, the flowers in fine 


clusters, closed at the top, deep blue; Bavarian gentian (G.. 
Bavarica), extremely beautiful, the leaves box-like, the ' 


flowers large, numerous, of a fine blue colour, a semi- 
aquatie plant, and therefore quite unfit for a dry situation ; 
and the vernal gentian (G. verua), probably the loveliest of 
all, the flowers solitary, salver-shaped, the colour pure blue. 
The Alpine botanist will not soon forget the day when he 
first met with this jewel of the mountains, nor will he 
forget that he found it only in spots well watered, where it 
seemed to riot on a diet of cold water and hard stones. 

The gentian takes its name from Gentius, King of 
Illyria, who discovered in these plants some wondrous 
virtues. 
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THE SPIDER-WORT. 


Trascscantia virginica. 


) T has many times occurred to us, 
> and perhaps to others, that this 
plant is unworthy of the name 
it bears. "When we reflect upon 
the matter, however, we have 
to endure the conviction that 
we have gravely erred; and we 
feel bound to invite those who 
have shared with us the doubt 
to share the conviction also. 
The general tone of the common. 
spider-wort is admirably repre- 
sented in the accompanying 
figure, which presents a some- 
what weedy plant possessed of 
exquisite beauty of form and 
colour. If you object to the 
word “ weedy ”” you may, if you 
A 3 please, say rustic or esthetic; 
Fats still we shall be inclined to call 

the spider-wort weedy, and the place we assign it is the 
mixed border, where large tufts of some half-dozen varieties 
have for many years past delighted us all the summer 
long. If you should think that a “ weedy” plant cannot 
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delight the eye, you would alter your opinion could you 
see, as we have often seen, meadows enclosed with stone 
walls and entirely occupied with the rosy flowers of the 
ragged robin, which is a weed of weeds, and in its com- 
mon weedy form unfit for any garden. The “hay fields” 
between Buxton and Leek are in many instances so richly 
clothed with ragged robin (Lychuis flos cuculi), that the 
rosy flowers seem to fill the meadows, just as in some parts 
of Sussex, especially near the coast, the snow-white flowers 
of the bladder campion (Lychnis vespertina) appear to 
oceupy the entire space. : 

The common spider-wort is perfectly hardy, and is a 
good London plant, as damp soil and a certain degree of 
confinement does not in any serious degree impair its 
beauty. On our heavy clay land it attains to a peculiarly 
fine growth, and makes amends for the failure of: many a 
good thing for which our clay is not gooi:food. There are 
about a dozen varieties in cultivation, and they are all worth 
having for the planting of a mixed border; indeed, the 
mixed-border man should secure all that are af his com- 
mand, for in this class of plants minute differences are of 
importance, and the named varieties are for the most part 
sulliciently distinct. "The flowers are really beautiful, more 
particularly the white variety, with its stamens delicately 
dressed with a violet fringe. 

The genus is named after John Tradescant, the “ mighty 
Dutchman,” who, it appears, was nota Dutchman, although 


he may have enjoyed regard as such in a day when the , 


Low Countries were looked up to by the students of 
botany and horticulture. John Tradéscant travelled much, 
and had opportunities of exploring the northern shores of 
Africa and the islands of the Mediterranean. We catch him 
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in a comfortable place when we find him appointed gardener 
to King Charles T., in the yoar 1629; Tradescant’s garden 
being then in Lambeth, and the king’s garden a place 
of smallest import, for in that year his Majesty dissolved 
the Parliament and tried the experiment of governing 
without one. ‘Tradeseant’s son mado a voyage to Virginia, 
and in returning brought home many strange plants. 
Thus was formed the nucleus of the curious collection 
which afterwards was known as “Tradescant’s Ark," an 
account of which was published in the “ Museum Trades- 
cantianum,” 1656. To this volume were prefixed portraits 
of the father and son, engraved by Hollar: To the father 
John, succeeded the son John, who bequeathed the museum 
to Elias Ashmole, so that it became ultimately a part of 
the celebrated Ashmolean Museum. In this museum were 
“two feathers of the phenix tayle,’ which of course 
makes an end of all questions as to the reality of the 
phoenix. The son* died in 1662, and a curious monu- 
ment in, memory of the family was erected by his widow 
in Lambefh churchyard. An interesting account of the 
Tradescantian garden was drawn up in 1749 by Sir William 
Watson, and printed in “Philosophical Transactions,” 
vol. xlvi. : 
Returning to our plant, we must confess to ignorance 
of what is termed its “ life-history,” and on one point our 
ignorance is now brought home to us. We have never 
looked for seed on our spider-worts, and we have no recol- 
lection of having seen seeds offered for sale, and we really 
cannot say if it produces sced in this country. However, 
this is of no great consequence, because the plant can be 
divided ad infinitum, and it is merely a question of time 
when a stock is required. To enjoy them, indeed, they 
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should be left alone for several years to form large tufts ; 


but to inerease them, it is only necessary to lift them in |. - 


the spring and divide the roots and plant again. But this 
must be done with care, and it may sometimes be advisable 
to plant the pieces in a bed of sandy soil, or even to pot 
them and give them careful culture for one year, and then 
plant them out to make handsome specimens. We have 
spoken of ours as thriving on a heavy soil, but a light 
sandy soil is-much better adapted for this plant, and a 
spacious rockery is the very best place on which the several 
varieties will most effectually display their beauties. 

The double-flowering spider-wort is preferred by many 
to the single, because of its rosette-shaped flowers. It is 
a good thing to supplement but not to supersede the single 
flowers. It is admirably portrayed in the initial and tail- 
piece. f 
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THE PELARGONIUM. 


Telargonium speciosum. 


HE large-flowered pelargoniums, 


with lobed and wrinkled leaves, 
are usually described as hybrid 
forms of Pelargonium specio- 
sum, but it would be a rash 
proceeding: to insist on tracing 
all our “show,” “ fancy,” 
“spotted,” and “regal” pelar- 
goniums to any one species. 
Indeed, it is a question now. 
whether, of the so-called species 
deseribed and figured by Sweet, 
Andrews, and other authors, 
as many as one-tenth of the 
whole can be considered en- 
titled to specific distinctions. 
Pelargonium speciosum, as 


flowered about the year 1790, and figured in the “Monograph 
of Geraniums” by Andrews, has in it the making of a grand 
greenhouse flower. But in such pelargoniums as we now 
cultivate there are characters we could not hope to obtain 
from it; and in turning over portraits of pelargoniums, 
and, still better, in examining a collection of Cape species, . 
we shall find a dozen or two that have as much “ making ” 
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in them, and that have, beyond all reasonable doubt; cone. 
tributed théir characters to the collective flower we call a 
pelargonium. If we had to make a selection from the 
five hundred species and varicties figured by Sweet in his 
.* Geraniacem," we should lean to P. solubile and P. beau- 
fortianum as likely to have contributed in an important 
degree to the fashioning of the florist's flower, because of 
the distinct lobing of the leaves, the breadth of their petals, 
and their tendency to variation of colour. 

Those who are curious as to the history of the pelar- 
gonium may be advised to make a careful inspection of the 
extensive and beautiful collection of Cape species in the 
possession of the Royal Hortieultural Society, in their ex- 
perimental garden at Chiswick. ‘The more distinctive and 
showy of those have hitherto been annually presented to 
publie notice in connection with the exhibitions of the 
Pelargonium Society, and have been greatly admired. The 
' difference between them and the magnificent flowers of the 
florists is so. great that it seems impossible there should be 
any relation between them of any kind whatever. And 
yet the unpretending wildings, in many instances, are the 
real parents of the resplendent varieties that bear the names 
of heroes, horses, statesmen, ladies, actors, and eminent 
horticulturists, to distinguish them in the competitions 
that give life to flower-shows. Not often do we in a floral 
féte. have presented to our view at one and the same time 
the wild flowers of the desert and their descendants of the 
garden; and this particular feature of the annual exhibition 
of the Pelargonium Society may be regarded as unique. 

As classified for exhibition purposes, there are six kinds 
` of pelargoniums, but for our present purpose we may con- 
sider there are but three—namely, the show varieties, sup- 
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posedly descendants of P. speciosum ; the zoned, descended 
from P. zonale; and the ivy-leaved, descended from 2. 
laleripes. The flower figured belongs to the first of these 
three classes, but would not pass muster at an exhibition, 
being much more of an artist's than a Horist’s flower, or 
süch as the florist might regard as a “ market flower,” 
because adapted for universal appreciation. 

The cultivation of these pelargoniums is a less easy 
matter than that of the zonales, for they are more tender in 
constitution, and more liable to injury by the assaults of - 
the insect pests that for ever and everywhere haunt the 
gardener. A somewhat light but substantial loamy soil is 
required, and the pots must be drained with extra care, for 
the slightest lodgment of excessive moisture will injure the 
health of the plants. None but an expert should employ 
what is understood as a “rich” soil, or should use any kind 
of liquid manure; for, unless these aids to development are 
very judiciously used,.they produce a disease called ** spot,” 
which is likely to destroy the plants, and is certain to ruin 
the bloom for at least one season. The plant-house in 
which they are kept should be light and airy, and through- 
out the winter the temperature should be considerably 
above the freezing:point. Therefore a temperature of, say, 
35°, which the zonales endure without harm, if somewhat 
dry, will be too low for these, the winter minimum for 
which should be about 40° until the turn of the year, and 
then, as the days lengthen, a rise to 50° is required. In 
the winter management the greatest care is required in 
respect of watering, for damp is as destructive as frost, and 
the two combined will soon make an end of the finest plants, 
no matter how robust they may have been up to the moment: 
when these enemies entered the field. ‘The summer manage- 
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ment eomprises plentiful watering in proportion to growth 
and temperature, free ventilation, exposure to the fullest, 
daylight (yet with a little shade from the fiercest glare of 
the sun), and, after flowering, a moderate pruning, and, 
some three weeks afterwards, re-potting for the next year’s 
growth, On the subject of training it is not necessary to 
speak, as that, to use the language of the day, is a “ matter 
of taste," At the Pelargonium Exhibition of 1882 a place 
of high honour was given to group of plants that had 
never been trained. in any way whatever; and the judges, 
` being men of true taste, though practitioners of conventional 
training, made note of the peculiar beauty of p'ants well 
grown in their “ natural form ! ” 
It may be proper to advise the inexperienced amateur 
- that: frequent or even occasional wetting of the leaves 
of pelargoniums is to be deprecated as injurious. As a 
‘rule, rough and hairy leaves should never be wetted, but 
smooth leaves dre often much benefited by the process. 
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BLUE NEMOPHILA. 


Nemophila insignis. 


T would be a difficult task to 
find a more familiar garden 
flower than the blue nemo- 
phila; for it is one of the 
first favourites of the amateur 
gardener, and never ceases— 
as some first favourites do— 
to retain a hold upon his af- 
fections, even when he has 
bloomed into the veteran hor- 
ticulturist.. The beginner may 
doat upon the clumps of lovely 
blue flowers that appear in the 
borders where, for the first 
time in his life, he has sown 
some seeds; but if he goes on 
as he began, taking constant 
A interest in flowers, he may 
> chance to see this same plant in a shape that tells emphati- 
cally its popularity. On all the great flower-seed farms 
it is grown in astonishing quantities, and the growers 
amuse their visitors by measuring the lines to state the 
sum-total in parts of a mile. The last measurement we 
witnessed amounted to three-quarters of a mile. 
3X 
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This plant represents a: series of hardy annuals obtained 
from California in the éarly days of exploration in the “ Far 
West,” by David Douglas, who was sent out by the Horti- 
cultural Society of London to secure new floral treasures 
for British gardens. He was eminently successful, for he 
not only collected plants that have proved of immense 
value in this country, but he also contributed important 
papers to the “ Horticultural Transactions” and. to other 
publications of his time. This man ranks amongst the 


* martyrs of science,” and the very best of our hardy’: 


annuals may be regarded as memorials of his honourable 
labours and of his unhappy'end. He was born in Scotland 
in the year 1798, and early in life devoted his mind to the 
science of botany. Being in the employ of the Horti- 
cultural Society as a plant-collector, he explored the 
Columbia River and California in the years 1$25 to 1827, 
securing in the interest of British horticulture a great many 
of our now most valued hardy plants. - From the: Pacific 
coast he proceeded to the Sandwich Islands, where he met 
with a dreadful death on the 12th of July, 1834. It was 
the custom then in the Sandwich Islands to capture wild 
cattle by means of pitfalls. Into one of these pits the 
unhappy Douglas fell, and, meeting there a captured 
bullock, was attacked by the beast and gored to death, no 
help being near and nothing being known of the event 
until the next day. : : 

The nemophilas, eschscholtzias, gilias, collinsias, and 
the rest of the Californian annuals, make a finer growth 
and richer bloom when sown in autumn than when sown in 
spring. The best mode of procedure is to sow at the end of 
August or early in September, on poor, dry ground ; and 
during severe winter weather put evergreen boughs over the 
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beds to afford a slight protection. If the plants are not 
too thick ‘in the beds, and do not become at any time ex- 
cessively wet; through defective drainage, they will pass 
through the winter with but little harm ; but if crowded 
or damp, the frost will seriously reduce their numbers. 
Early in the spring they should be lifted in patches and 
earefully transplanted to well-prepared beds of rich soil, 
and there remain to flower. The way of their flowering 
under such treatment will surprise those who know them 
only as sown in spring and left in crowds to struggle for 
light and air, to finish their career with a mere apology for 
their proper flowers. 

But spring-sown annuals may be made to render 
honourable service by sowing in February or March on 
soil well broken up and liberally manured, and by taking 
special eare to thin the plants so that they do not anywhere 
touch or overlap their leafage. It is truly astounding to 
see patches of annuals grown in the customary way by 
inexperienced amateurs, for they usually leave a hundred or 
so of plants where there is, perhaps, proper room for only 
one; and of course they begin the business by sowing the 
seed in the most prodigal manner, as though the seed itself 
should embellish the ground. 

The nemophilas are quite worthy of pot-culture.for the 
decoration of the conservatory and the window. The pots 
should be filled with rich light soil, and only about three 
plants should be allowed in a pot of five inches diameter, 
which, is the best size to grow them in. The garden 
nemophilas have to take their share of sunshine, and it 
does not harm them; but those sown in pots should be 
shaded from the mid-day sun on bright days, as they 
cannot so well endure the strong light. These sweet little 
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flowers belong more to the grove than the open"prairie, and 
when grown under glass, as pot plants should be, full 
sunshine is hurtful to them. : 

The best nemophila for all general purposes is the one 
here figured. There are several varieties of it in commerce, 


such as grandiflora, with larger flowers, and striata, with- 


striped flowers. ` Nemophila atomaria has white flowers 
dotted with blue specks; JV. aurita has violet flowers, 
smaller than those of JV. insignis ; N. discoidalis is a showy 
plant with dark flowers margined with white; and N. 
maculata has white flowers blotched with purple. 

“ The seed-growers have long been hoping to obtain a 
. scarlet nemophila, and they have made some progress to- 
wards it in the variety known as Jusiguis purpurea rubra, 
but there is doubtless much to be done ere the hope is 
realised. Quite recently an interesting novelty has appeared 
called the go/den-leaved maculata, which has leaves blotched 
with yellow variegation. There are about twenty varieties 
of nemophila in cultivation, of which the first-named half- 
dozen are the best. 
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MIMULUS. 
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Mimulus luteus. 


LL the species of mimulus, or 
- monkey flower, as it is very often 
= called, of which there are about 
twenty known, are natives of 
the New World, and for the 
' most part of its western coasts, 
` their range being from Columbia 
` in the north, to Chili, south of 
the equator. They are all mois- 
ture-loving plants, and therefore 
in cultivating them that must 
be considered. They are, how- 
ever, so accommodating that 
almost any kind of soil will suit 
them, if supplemented by the 
water-pot ; but they like good 
living, nevertheless, and fine 

` specimens cannot be grown 
without thé aid of rich loamy soil. The plant before 
us may be treated as a hardy perennial, and left out to 
take care of itself in the open border; or it may he . 
treated as an annual, and will flower, the same season if 
the seed is sown in March. But better still is to treat 
it as a greenhouse plant, raising a fresh stock every year 
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- by seeds sown in heat, and flowering them early in a warm NS 
greenhouse. By this ‘treatment, with the plentiful use of ~ 38 
water, very fine plants may be produced: We have seen 
them so grown for Covent Garden Market, and a house Sg 
containing a few thousand of the plants in flower presented 
a very pretty appearance, the brilliant green leafagé being E 
agreeably varied by the gay flowers, which have a yellow ` f 
ground: and are grotesquely spotted.- = m 

There are in cultivation several distinct varieties of this 
mimulus, differing chiefly in the colour .of the’ flowers. 

' And there are several other species equally worthy the 
attention of the amateur florist, both because of their 
beauty and the extreme simplicity of the cultivation they 

` require, the point of chief importance being to indulge 
their love of moistute. M. variegatus has flowers curiously JE 
painted purple and yellow; J. roseus has flowers of a , 
bright rose, in some degree resembling the newer kinds of 

„begonia; M. cardinalis has scarlet flowers; and Jf. cupreus. 
is of the colour of copper when just dequiring the dulness 

. that follows soon after polishing. All these ripen sed'in .- 
plenty, and may be most easily multiplied; but they may 
also be propagated from cuttings, or by division of the 
somewhat fleshy roots. ` 

The best known of the family is the odorous musk 
plant (JJ. moschatus), a delightful occupant of the cottage 
window, and a most important plant at a cottagers’ Hower — . 
show. This is but rarely seen in the garden, but it is a~ | 
good plant to occupy part of a border near a summex-house, 
in eompany with such things as the lily o£ the valley and 
the woodruff, to diffuse a delightful perfume. In common 
with these favourites, the musk has but to be left alone .: | 
and it will reappear with them in the spring, and grow Ii 
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thriftily, provided only it can obtain enough moisture. 
For growing in pots, the old-fashioned common musk is 
not now. good enough, a variety with larger flowers and 
a finer habit of growth having been introduced through 
Messrs. Harrison, of Leicester. This is as fragrant as the 
original, and immensely superior in all other respects. This 
sort is known as ** Harrison’s musk.” : x 

The generic name mimulus refers to the gaping mouth 
of the flower, which may be likened to that of an ape-— 
hence its more homely name of monkey flower. The fig- 
worts, to which order it belongs, are invariably characterised ' 
hy the irregularity of the corolla, of which we have interest- 
ing examples in the muHein and the calceolaria. It will be 
obsewed in the figure that the calyx is also irregular, one of 
the toothed lobes being longer than the rest. All the species 
are remarkable for the irritability of the stigma. The two 
lobes lie rather wide, of each other when not irritated, but 


“if touched with a bristle they instantly close. This move- 


ment is, no doubt? gon ected with the process of fertilisa- 
tiqn, and is a parallel to that of the berberis flower, the 
stamens of which suddenly clasp the stigma when touched 
at the base of the filaments with a bristle or needle. 

The yellow mimulus is used in Peru as a pot-herb, and 
probably all the species are capable of a similar appropria- 
tion. The figwort family, however, is not to be hastily 


‘looked to for the supply of edible vegetables, for here we 


find the nafistdus and narcotic foxglove, the bitter snap- 
dragon, and the astringent speedwell— 
LJ 


** That lifts its eye of the softest blue 
To the younger sky of the selfsame hue.” 


But if we do not get much food for the body out of the 
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figworts, they do not lack in food for the soul, very many 1l 
of the genera being renowned for beauty, whether as way- B 
side weeds or as valued occupants of the garden. - : d i 
The following lines by Mr. W. Roscoe may suitably ^ | 


follow these remarks :— 


conet 


« God of the changeful year 1—amidst the glow 
: Of strength and beauty and transcendant grace, 
Which on the mountain heights, or deép Lelow 
Tn sheltered vales, and cach sequestered place, 
Thy forms of vegetable life assume ; ^ 
—NWhether thy pines, with giant arms displayed, 
Brave the cold north, or wrapt in eastern gloom, 
` "Thy trackless forests sweep a world of shade :— 
` Or whether, seenting occan's heaving breast, 
. "Thy odoriferous isles innumerous rise, 
= - Or under various lighter forms imprest, 3 
Of fruits and flowers, Thy works delight our eyes ;— 
God of all life! whatever those forms may be, 
O may they all unite in praising Thee!" 
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